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EARL’S DENE—PART III. 


BOOK I.—ANGELIQUE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a soft and fine June even- 
ing in the year 181-, so wonderfully 
soft and fine, indeed, that it was 
the very type of what an evening 
ought to be in that best of months. 
And yet, strange to say, although 
the inside of the coach that passed 
through Denethorp every day was 
full, there were no more than three 
of its passengers who preferred 
to closeness and confinement the 
sweetness and fragrance of the 
open air. Of these “outsides,” 
one had come the whole distance 
from London, another had joined 
the coach some three or four stages 
off, and the third had mounted to 
his seat in the ‘after part while 
the horses were being changed at 
Redchester. The latter was absorb- 
ed in conversation with the guard 
about the affairs of the road, the 
occupant of the box-seat was sound 
asleep, while the passenger who sat 
immediately behind was wrapped 
in a meditation that rendered him 
as blind to what lay to left and 
right as if his eyes also had been 
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the: 
r slowly opened hi ve a 
long stretching pd ag and 
then, having satisfied himself as to- 
the point of the journey at which 
he and his fellow passengers had. 
arrived, turned round to take a 
survey of his temporary compan- 
ions, in the course of which his eyes 
at once encountered those of his 
rear-rank man. The faces of both 
brightened into recognition as they 
exclaimed simultaneously,— 

“ Lester |” 

“Warden! why, where do you 
fall from ?”’ 

Both were young men of nearly 
the same age, which was apparent- 
ly about two-and-twenty, more or 
less; but, in every other respect, 
Oa were different enough.. 

he occupant of the box-seat—he 
who had been addressed as Lester 
—would at once, and under any 
circumstances, have been set down 


as an uncommonly good - looking 
fellow, not only by women, but by 


men also, Nor was he -looking. 
re 


closed. Presently, however, 
slee 
4 
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only in the sense of having regular 
features, a healthy complexion, a 
good figure, and an exceedingly 
pleasant expression, but in the far 
more important sense of being firm- 
ly and strongly made, without any 
undue preponderance of one pair of 
limbs or of one set of muscles over 
another; in the sense of looking as 
though he could hold his own in 
all manly exercises that became a 
gentleman. Although he had been 
sleeping in an extremely cramped 
and uncomfortable position, yet, 
when he roused himself, he was 
wide awake at once; and the ring 
of his voice as he spoke seemed to 
show that he had fallen asleep not 
from weariness, but from the want 
of something better to do. 

The other, whom he had called 
Warden, was also sufficiently good- 
looking, but after a far less healthy 
and less animal style. His feat- 
ures were far less regular, and his 
complexion far more pale; his lips 
were thinner and firmer, and his 
eyes more deeply set; and while 

e forehead of Lester was without 
a fold, his brow, less open, bore 
thé presage of that kind of frown 
that is caused by the constant ex- 
ercise of the brain. In point of 
figure, though there was about him 
no apparent want of bodily strength, 
those who have an eye for such 
matters would have said that 
whatever power he possessed was 
nervous rather than muscular; and 
he by no means shared with his 
acquaintance the signs of being 
practised in outdoor pursuits. In 
spite of their nearness to each other 
in point of age, there was much of 
the same sort of difference between 
them that is supposed to distinguish 
the townsman from the country- 
man, and the man who neglects the 
body for the sake of the mind, from 
him who neglects the mind for the 
sake of the body. And yet it is 
‘almost unfair to both of them to 
say this; for Lester, in spite of the 
regularity of his features, looked 
-anything but empty or stupid—his 

«eyes were too lively and his lips too 


ready to smile for that; and War- 
den certainly did not look as though 
he had neglected exercise so much 
as to be without sufficient firmness 
of muscle for the ordinary needs of 
a man’s life. Still, dne was as 
plainly the young squire as_ the 
other was the student; and their 
voices, too, had this difference, 
that while Lester’s was pleasant 
and essentially that of a gentleman, 
it was loud and unrestrained; and 
that Warden’s, while it was clearer, 
better cultivated, and more subdu- 
ed, was rather reserved in its tone, 
and was, besides, not free from a 
perceptible tinge of provincialism 
in its accent, though not more than 
just enough to make one suspect 
that the social position of the man 
himself was probably higher than 
that of his father and mother. 

All these physical details were 
amply perceptible, for the evening 
was so warm that neither of the 
young men cared to encumber him- 
self with more wrappings than were 
absolutely necessary. Indeed, by 
a moderately quick eye they might 
have been noted during the short 
pause that elapsed before Warden 
answered, — 

“Tt is odd I did not recognise 
you when I got up. I joined the 
coach at Thurleigh. You are bound 
to Earl’s Dene, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, I'm bound for the old 
place. Rather a bore, though, isn’t 
it, just at this time of year of all 
others ?” 

“You come from town, then ?” 

“T should think so. Where else 
should a man be just now? I hope 
my aunt—I always call Miss Clare 
my aunt, you know—hasn’t called 
me down for nothing. She’s rather 
apt to, sometimes. I can’t think 
what she could want to say to me 
that she couldn’t write just as well. 
Where are you from? Cambridge? 
How long have you been down ?” 

“Only a day or two. I came 
nearly straight.” 

“And now I suppose you. will 
make some stay in Denethorp? 
Well, you must come over, and 
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we'll have a day or two by the 
Grayl together, or something. By 
the way, I have to congratulate you, 
haven’t I?” 

“Oh, about my _ fellowship? 
Thanks.” He did not, however, 
give the thanks that he expressed 
so curtly the advantage of much 
warmth of manner. Perhaps he 
fancied that the congratulation had 
been offered a little too patronis- 
ingly; and certainly it had been 
spoken far too carelessly to suit the 
ears of one who had achieved a 
great and tangible success. It was 
natural for him to forget that, while 
to himself his brilliantly-won fel- 
lowship, the reward of three long 
years of hard and self-denying study, 
meant competence and honour for 
the present, and a sound and strong 
foundation on which to build the 
fabric of the future—to the heir of 
Earl’s Dene it could seem nothing 
more than just a two or three hun- 
dred a-year that might be worth a 
man’s taking if it came in his way, 
but was certainly not worth making 
a fuss about. 

‘“* And don’t you congratulate me 
too?” Lester asked in his turn, 

There were plenty of things, 
Warden thought, on which - his 
companion might reasonably be 
congratulated. But he said,— 

““T would with pleasure, if I 
knew what upon. Not matri- 
mony ?” he added, with a smile. 

“Ah, you think I’ve been caught 
in town? Not L_ I was up to 
them, I flatter myself. No—I 
mean on their not having ploughed 
me, of course. We haven’t met 
since then, have we? You know 
the odds were ten to one against 
the name Lester being in the list 
at all, and anything you please 
against my more than scraping 
through. But I suppose you wran- 
glers and prizemen don’t speculate 
on the chances of the ‘ poll.’ Well, 
those weren’t a bad three years of 
ours, were they? And yet some- 
how I was devilish glad when they 
were over. One did get enough at 
last of doing the same sort of things 
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over and over aye What would 
he have said, by the way, had his 
days been spent like the days of - 
Warden? He i mY then, indeed, 
have had reason for his complaint 
—and yet very likely in that case 
he would not have made it. ‘ And 
yet Iwas sorry too,” he went on. 
‘* Holloa! here we are at Graylford. 
Just let me feel the ribbons, Tom. 
Ill just run you down to the last 
corner before the bridge. Madam 
wouldn’t like me to drive up to the 
gates, I suppose.” The coachman 
resigned his throne with a confi- 
dence that he certainly would not 
have shown had he not known his 
man. “That’s it, Tom—and now 
for a bit of a spirt.” 

While, guided by the skilful hand 
of Hugh , perect the four horses 
launched out into a fast canter 
along the smooth and level high- 
road, Warden, for a few instants, 
resigned himself to the full enjoy- 
ment of that most delightful of all 
forms of rapid motion of which the 
now more than half-forgotten plea- 
sures have been too often and too 
well described to need farther de- 
scription here. Neither by temper- 
ament nor by habit, however, was 
he le, for any length of time 
together, of holding fast the delight 
of merging self-consciousness and 
the sense of personal existence in 
simple physical enjoyment. Besides, 
he was tired with his journey, for 
he had been travelling many hours 
before he joined the coach; and 
when he had chanced to fall asleep, 
his slumber had not been so dream- 
less and so refreshing as that of 
Lester. He had, too, been rather 
overworking his brain of late, under 
the strain of recent competition, so 
that his nerves were not in the best 
imaginable order. The result was 
that, as each spring of the horses 
brought him nearer and nearer to 
his home at Denethorp, his mind 
indulged more and more in those 
groundless fancies and _presenti- 
ments that are so familiar to all 
who return home after a long 
absence, especially in cases where 
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correspondence has been unfrequent 
and fragmentary ; groundless fan- 
cies and ridiculous presentiments of 
evil which he who indulges them 
will not own, even to himself, but 
which are none the less real and 
none the less disagreeable for all 
their groundlessness and all their 
absurdity. There isa kind of half- 
formed idea lurking in the breasts 
of even the least vain peor | us, that 
somehow, in our absence, the things 
and the people that we care about 
are more likely to go wrong than 
right; and the excitement of see- 
ing our home and our friends once 
more is very often due less to our 
affection for them than to a cause- 
less fear of finding, say, our house 
burnt to the ground, our children 
laid up with scarlet fever, our ser- 
vants absconded with the plate, a 
heap of letters waiting for an an- 
swer, and, according to our sex, our 
wife eloped, or our husband smoking 
in the drawing-room. It is true that 
Warden had no children, no plate, 


and no correspondence ; but, in such 
a case, fancy can find plenty of food 
on which to feed without any assis- 


tance from facts. And then, too, he 
could not help being vexed with him- 
self that he, a high wrangler, a prize 
man, and Chancellor’s medalist of 
his year, and now a Fellow of his 
College—that he, who had become 
a sort of lion in his own set, and 
had thereby come to feel as though 
he had already done something and 
become somebody in the world— 
that he, who was all this and had 
done all this, and who was expected 
by all his friends, as well as by him- 
self, to be and to do a yery great 
deal more in a few years’ time— 
should have, somehow or other, been 
forced to feel now that he had not 
been able to meet, on at least terms 
of equality, a man like Lester, upon 
whom, with all the vanity of his 
age, he thought himself entitled to 
look down as from an infinite height 
of intellectual superiority. He was 
naturally imbued with the common 
and intelligible but profoundly dan- 
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gerous and often fatal error, that 
mental superiority is worth more 
than a single straw in the ordi 
social intercourse between man and 
man; an error to which, whatever 
the case may be now, clever and 
successful university men used at 
all events to be peculiarly liable, and 
from which, unless they afterward 
mixed freely and largely with va- 
rious classes of society, they were 
very often unable to shake them- 
selves free. Warden was now, in 
fact, receiving his first lesson in this 
matter. At every step of the road 
that took him farther from Cam- 
bridge and nearer to Denethorp, his 
superiority to Lester seemed to fade 
away more and more rapidly, while 
the only distinction between them 
that would be recognised in the 
county became distinct in propor- 
tion. He could not help being 
aware that he was becoming once 
more degraded to the position that 
belonged to him in his native town 
as the son of an obscure and strug- 
gling country doctor, while Lester, in 
a like manner, was rising to his full 
rank as heir of Earl’s Dene. The ut- 
terly different kind of life necessarily 
led by the two while both were at 
Cambridge, and their different social 
station even there, had not allowed 
their slight acquaintance to develop 
into anything more than slight ac- 
quaintance ; so that no habits of 
familiar intercourse had tended to 
bridge over this old gap between 
them, which seemed to Warden’s 
eyes to be wider than ever, now that 
he was of an age and in a position 
to perceive more clearly its breadth 
and its nature. Indeed to a certain 
extent this feeling of his was alto- 
gether new. In the old times he 
had always, like the rest of the 
world of Denethorp, been ready en- 
ough to pay all due deference to the 
oung squire, whose occasional kind- 
y notice he had been proud to 
receive ; but that was while he was 
as yet nothing but the struggling 
student, with his way in life yet to 
begin. Now, on the contrary, he 
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could not persuade himself that it 
was becoming on the part of the 
successful student, with a future of 
infinite possibilities opening before 
him, to accept with the same kind 
of deference the patronage of his 
intellectual inferior; and so he felt 
inclined to be angry with himself 
for not being able to assert his 
equality, and for having, from force 
of old habit, relapsed against his 
will into his old way of regarding 
the local supremacy of the Clares 
and all that belonged to them. 

In spite, however, of this vague 
disquietude of spirit, still the 
smooth rapidity of the pace, his fa- 
tigue, the aimless wandering of his 
thoughts, and the warm stillness of 
the air, had nearly succeeded in 
sending him to sleep in reality when 
the bugle of the guard sounded, as 
was the invariable practice when 
the mail arrived within sight of 
the long and magnificent avenue of 
beech-trees that led up through the 
park from the highroad. Lester 
rapidly gave up the reins to their 


rightful owner, and once more sank 
to the level of a mere passenger. 
“That was a pretty fair run, 
wasn’t it, Warden?” he asked, as 
he began to collect his coats, sticks, 
and other miscellaneous small ar- 
ticles preparatory to leaving the 


coach. “ Well, old fellow, as I 
suppose we are to be neighbours 
for some days, at any rate—how 
long do you stay at Denethorp ?” 

“T don’t know quite what my 
movements are for the present, but 
I don’t suppose I shall be off again 
in a very great hurry.” 

“ How do you think of spending 
the Long? I beg its pardon: one 
must say the autumn, now we 
have both done with longs and 
shorts ?” 

“ But I have not done with longs 
and shorts. I shall be up again 
next term, I expect. I have got a 
pupil or two, you know; and I 
have some idea of getting some 
men to read with in the Long.” 

“By Jove! then I have a first- 
rate notion. Bring your men down 
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here, if they’re decent fellows—it’s 
quiet enough, Only mind you get 
a decent team, and Ill do what I 
can for them, you know. You shall 
coach them in Homer and Euclid 
and all that, and I'll see after their 
other lines and angles. You can’t 
say I'm a bad coach, after that 
spirt. Tom, here, shall give me a 
testimonial. But here we are. ['m 
always glad to look up the beeches 
again, though it is a bore to come 
down just now. Good-bye, War- 
den—we'll see how the trout lie 
before many hours are over. So 
look me up.’ 

“ You’re very good—I shall be 
delighted. Good-bye.” 

By this time the coach had 
stopped at the great iron gates that 
were flanked by the lodge, and that 
bore above them the arms of the 
Olares, with their ae “ Non 
solum nomine clarus.” he old 
woman who acted as po s had 
run out on hearing the first blast of 
the bugle, and now stood with a 
broad smile of welcome on her face 
to receive the young squire. Ina 
few seconds more, the horses, freed 
from the very respectable weight of 
Lester and his trappings, were again 
on their way. 

Almost as soon as he was left to 
himself, Warden forgot the shy 
constraint that the other’s presence 
had caused; and his re- 
lieved from the incubus of i's 
Dene and its belongings, soon be- 
gan to busy itself about more real 
and personal matters, while his 
eyes were occupied with recognis- 
ing each particular point of the 
road which he had not travelled 
for so long; but, as will be remem- 
bered, the remainder of the journey 
was extremely short in respect of 
both time and distance. Indeed 
the tower of Denethorp Church 
was plainly visible, and when the 
wind was in the right quarter, its 
peal of bells was often audible, from 
the lodge-gate ; and so, in a very lit- 
tle while, he in his turn was de- 
scending from his seat at the door 


of the King’s Head, and looking at 
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his own not very heavy amount of 
luggage. Then, leaving his port- 
manteau to be sent after him from 
the inn, the new Fellow of St. Mar- 
garet’s walked across the market- 
place and down one of the principal 


streets until he came to a brick 
house standing in a small garden at 
the edge of the town, the door of 
which bore a tarnished brass plate 
inscribed with the name of Mr, 
Warden, surgeon. 


CHAPTER Il. 


To return, however, to him who 
was certainly the more important 
personage of the two in the eyes of 
the world, if not in those of his 
travelling companion. 

The traveller whose destination 
happened to be Earl’s Dene would, 
in those days—and, for that matter, 
in these days also—pass through 
the iron gates already mentioned, 
and then proceed three quarters of 
a mile, more or less, along the 
magnificent avenue, having on his 
left hand an enclosure called the 
Lodge Park, which was well stock- 
ed with deer, that have not, even 
now, had to yield their old do- 
main to a more useful if less 
picturesque generation of sheep, 
until he arrived at the lawn and 
circular carriage-drive in front of 
the house itself. This was a plain 
square building of dark-red brick, 
pierced with many windows sym- 
metrically arranged in even rows, 
and altogether of a far more mod- 
ern appearance than the park and 
grounds would have led one to ex- 
pect. The fact is that, while the 
park is of great antiquity, the 
house is not older than the hideous 
reign of George the Second, and 
bears conspicuously upon its face 
the date of the memorable year of 
1746. It had been built as a sub- 
stitute for some ruinous ecclesias- 
tical buildings that had cumbered 
the ground ever since the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries. For Earl’s 
Dene had of old been called Ab- 
bot’s Dene, and had been a sort of 
offshoot of the great Abbey of Red- 
chester, in the same county, until 
King Henry made a grant of it 
to the then Earl of Wendale. Of 
course, like most of the monastic 


estates that underwent this fate, its 
ownership was long looked upon 
as of necessity associated with the 
punishment appointed for the sin 
of sacrilege; and there was a pro- 
phetic jingle about it, of which the 
usual form ran thus :— 


‘* Abbot’s, King’s, and Earl’s Dane, 
Never thrice the same again ;” 


which is, indeed, rather obscure, 
but means, according to traditional 
interpretation, that no family should 
ever be able to hold it farther than 
from father to son—that is to say, 
for more than two generations. As 
is usual in such eases, for reasons 
sufficiently familiar to students of 
popular superstition, the prophecy 
was always singularly fulfilled to 
the letter; but inasmuch as the 
saying was supposed to be of the 
nature of a curse, and to prognos- 
ticate evil, it had been anything 
but fulfilled to the spirit. The 
possessors of Earl Dene’s invari- 
ably prospered. From the great 
Earl of Wendale, the original gran- 
tee, it passed in due course, when 
the title became extinct for want 
of issue male, to his granddaughter, 
who made a rich and advantageous 
marriage. From her it again came 
to a granddaughter: and her grand- 
son changed his name in order to 
inherit another great estate in an- 
other part of England. One more 
lapse into the female line brought 
it into the possession of the grand- 
mother, and then of the father, of 
Madame Clare. Before her grand- 
mother’s time the place had been 
uninhabited and neglected, its own- 
ers having always possessed other 
seats in better repair elsewhere ; 
but Miss Langton, not being in this 
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position, came to live there soon 
after her marriage; and it was by 
her and her husband, Colonel Clare, 
that the present plain but comfort- 
able and convenient house was 
built. It was by ‘them also that, 
to the eternal sorrow ‘of antiqua- 
ries, the monastic ruins were en- 
tirely removed, so that there is 
searce left of them so much as a 
trace to mark the ground on which 
they once stood. 

While Warden was traversing 
the short distance that lay between 
Earl’s Dene and Denethorp, Lester 
strolled quietly along the avenue 
towards the house, wondering what 
could possibly be the meaning of 
this sudden and unwelcome sum- 
mons from Miss Clare—his aunt, 
as he always called her, although 
she was really his cousin. In no 
long time, in spite of his leisurely 
pace, he had crossed the lawn, 
passed through the hall, and reach- 
ed the drawing-room, where Madam 
Clare, to give her her popular title, 
was seated in a large arm-chair 
reading, or sleeping, or both, or 
neither. 

Nothing is so difficult, or rather 
so impossible, as to say of a man 
or woman that he or she is abso- 
lutely young or old. Youth and 
age are essentially relative terms. 
Twenty years are not seldom in 
reality more than eighty—eighty 
less than twenty. To resort, how- 
ever, to the device of calling a per- 
son middle-aged is as meaningless 
a makeshift as to use the term 
mezzo-soprano to describe a voice. 
It does not in the least say what the 
person is—it only means that it is 
impossible to say what heis. Now, 
about half-way between fifty and 
sixty is not a great age; and yet 
Miss Clare certainly looked, and 
therefore was, old; for a really 
young woman, whatever the num- 
ber of her years may be, never 
looks old. She was tall, and of a 
commanding although not upright 
figure, which was large, but not 
full; her features, still handsome, 
were prominent and strongly mark- 
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ed, and wore when, as they were 
now, in repose, an expression made 
up of sadness and severity. Her 
dark eyes had grown dull, and her 
hair grey. Her complexion was 
fair, but—what is seldom the case 
with fair complexions—inclined to 
be sallow. Her dress was plain, but 
of costly work and ma the 
prevailing colour of it being that 
of lavénder. As she rose from 
her chair to greet her self-styled 
nephew, and held out to him her 
white and delicate hand—that only 
part of a woman that is superior to 
the effects of time and sorrow—she 
gave the threefold impression of 
being a woman who had lived, who 
had thought, and who was rather 
to be feared. But this was by no 
means the only part of her expres- 
sion, and certainly not the most — 
pleasant part of it. When she 
spoke, her face wonderfully lighted 
up, and its signs of sorrow and 
severity were lost in a kind and 
almost gentle smile, which went far 
to prove her to be young, after all, 
and that the contrast between her 
and Lester was to be measured by a 
standard, not of age, but of er. 

“Tam glad to see you, Hugh,” 
she said, ina voice that was grave 
and pleasant, but rather of the 
kind that women acquire together 
with their Italian caligraphy, and 
which is too conventio too 
lady-like, in fact, to express much 
character. 


“T hope there is nothing wrong, 
aunt, that you called me down ?” 

“Oh no; but we'll talk of that 

presently. I suppose you're hun- 
? 


“T certainly shan’t be sorry to 
get something to eat. You are 
better, I hope ?” 

“ As wellas I can expect to be 
now.” I have been out several times 
lately. But now, go and have your 
dinner. I had mine early, as usual. 
I have no doubt you will find it all 
ready for you. You will find me 
here when you have done. By the 
way, I have a visitor staying with 
me. 
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» “Indeed! Any one I know ?” 

‘“* Well, you do and you don’t.” 

“That sounds mysterious, aunt. 
Is it male or female ?” 

‘For shame, Hugh. It is Miss 
Raymond, of New Court.” 

“What! Alice? By Jove! I 
wonder what she’s turned out. She 
ought to be nice, from what I re- 
member when I was a boy.” 

Miss Clare smiled. “That is so 
very long ago, is it not? But you 
shall see and judge for yourself 
when you have had your dinner. 
I like her very much, but of course 
that is no reason that you will. 
Old ladies and young gentlemen 
don’t always agree about those 
i Now go and get your 
dinner.” 

** How is it she’s here? I thought 
she was out of England.” 

“So she was, till very lately. 
But she has come back, and, of 
course, wanted to look at her own 
place—her old home, poor girl; so 
IT asked her to stay with me. But 
now, do go and get your dinner. 
Miss Raymond will not run away ; 
and, besides, I have something to 
say to you before I introduce you 
to your old acquaintance.” 

ut Hugh, hungry as he was, 
instead of just washing his hands 
and sitting down at once to the 
good things provided for him, went 
to his own room and made a regular 
evening toilette. He might, he 
thought, appear before the visitor 
to the best advantage while he was 
about it. 

At last, however, having amply 
satisfied his hunger and thirst, he 
returned to the drawing-room. But 
Miss Clare was still by herself; so 
he sat down near her, and disposed 
himself to listen dutifully to what 
she had to say. 

“You know there’s to be a gene- 
ral election, Hugh ?” 

“T should think so. 
is talking of anything else.” 

“Well, there’s to be an opposition 
in Denethorp.” 

“In Denethorp! Surely not?” 

Well might Hugh Lester’stare at 


Nobody 
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the idea of an opposition to Madam 
Clare in her own town. 

‘“*It is only too true,” she said. 

“But it can’t be serious ?—it 
can’t succeed ?” 

“Hugh, the fact is that things 
are not what they used to be. One 
can’t help seeing it, even here.” 

“But who would venture ——” 

“Tt is this mill people. Just 
look at this, and guess where I 
found it.” 

She handed him a tract, at which 
he looked with a puzzled air. 

“What is all this, aunt? Is this 
the ‘twopenny trash’ that people 
talk of ?” 

“You see what it is. But you 
would never think I found it, not 
in the hands of a mechanic, but 
actually in one of my own cottages. 
You see how this rank poison is 
spreading. There isa cry of turn- 
ing out the ‘Tory nominee,’ as they 
call our member; and they have 
set up what they call a Hampden 
Club under our very eyes.” 

“But these men are not the 
voters.” 

‘* And in other ways the town is 
changed. The mills have become 
a power in the place; and it is 
that that is at the bottom of it 
all.” 

“But who have they got to 
stand? There’s no one in the 
county——” 

“Oh, a man from London—some 
friend of Sir Francis Burdett and 
Lord Cochrane, no doubt. But he 
has money, and that’s what they 
want.” 

“Do you know who it is?” 

“His name is Prescot, they say.” 

“The devil it is!—I beg your 
pardon, aunt.” 

“Do you know anything of him, 
then?” 

“J should think so. He's a 
great man with all that lot—as 
well known as any one in town. 
He’s a banker, and as rich as @ 
Jew. He’s an awful rascal, I fancy, 
but tremendously good-looking ; 
and he can talk, too, they say. By 
Jove! every woman in the place 
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will turn Whig as soon as he’s been 
an hour in it, if all’s true I hear. 
Poor old Tom won’t have a chance.” 

Now “poor old Tom” was a 
certain Captain Johnston, a harm- 
less old gentleman, who had repre- 
sented the Clares in Parliament for 
the last thirty years—who was, in 
fact, the objectionable “ Tory nomi- 
nee.” 

“That is just what I think too. 
I feel that Captain Johnston will 
be no use to stand a serious contest. 
And so what I wanted to say to 
you is, that you must come forward 

ourself.” 

“*My dear aunt!” 

“You are of age, you know.” 

“Why, Prescot would thrash me 
worse than Johnston.” 

“Not at all. You are a Clare, 
you know, in all but the name, and 
master of Earl’s Dene.” 

This was not badreasoning. The 
electors of Denethorp might object 
to be any longer represented by a 
“warming-pan,” as the phrase is; 
but the heir of Earl’s Dene was 
their representative by nature. 
Hugh felt the force of the argu- 
ment at once. He certainly did 
not enter into Miss Clare’s views 
as to his candidature with much 
enthusiasm ; for he feared, and not 
without reason, according to com- 
mon experience, that being in the 
House would probably be more 
troublesome than pleasant, and he 
was not ambitious. But still he 
did not for a moment dream of 
combating them. Whatever his 
private inclinations might be, sup- 
posing that he was capable of con- 
sidering the matter as presenting 
an alternative, he would feel him- 
self bound as a gentleman, to do 
whatever might be expected of him 
as the future head of a great county 
family, and as one of the Clares of 
Earl’s Dene. ‘“ Noblesse oblige.” 


Every great house has its tradi- 
tions, which are respected and ac- 
cepted by its own county, and must 
be respected and accepted by itself: 
which, when broken through b 

some degenerate member of it, wed 
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the apostate with their fragments. 
The heir of Earl’s Dene was far too 
sensible—if such a word can be 
used to express what was in reality 
the result of instinct—not to ob- 
serve to the full the traditional 
policy of his family in every essen- 
tial particular, t would’ have 
seemed to him to be treason to act 
otherwise. And so he submitted 
to become the candidate for Dene- 
thorp with the best grace in the 
world, and without farther protest 
—with the same readiness to do 
what he could to win, and with the 
same zeal for his side that he was 
in the habit of bringing to bear 
upon more congenial contests. 

“And now you see,” said Miss 
Clare, “‘why I sent for you so sud- 
denly. Notime mast be lost. Cap- 
tain Joknston’s address is out al- 
ready, to say he does not mean to 
stand, and your own is prepared. 
You must ride over to Denethorp 
to-morrow and talk to White.” 

“What does White think of 
things ?” 

“Well, he always speaks candidly 
to me, and he is not sanguine. But 


Iam. We must not be beat, 
Hugh.” 

“And we won’t, aunt—not if I 
can help it.” 


“That's right, Hugh. Pluck—I 
like the word—must win; and no 
Clare, or Lester either, has ever 
wanted that.” She sighed, how- 
ever, as she made her boast. 

“T fear it will be pluck against 
pluck, though, and money against 
money.” 

“Then blood will tell.” 

“But, from what you say, London 
is making itself felt in the place; 
and there, blood doesn’t seem to tell 
much.” 

“My dear boy, Earl’s Dene will 
always be as good as London in 
Denethorp, which is in shire, 
and:not in Middlesex.” 

“Well, I will see White to-mor- 
row, by all means. And don’t fear 
that I won’t do all I know.” 

“Not fearing that, I fear no- 
thing.” 
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“TI wish I could speak like Pres- 
cot, though.” 

“Much best not. The best ora- 
tor is, after all, the man who says 
nothing but what is in him; and 
that can always be said in‘a very 
few words. You will speak well 
enough; and, indeed, I think that 
a gentleman should not speak too 
well. Speeches are the weapons 
of demagogues, which a gentleman 
should scorn. No—I should no 
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more like to see you the match of 
a man like Mr. Prescot, than I 
should like to think you could use 
your fists like a prize-fighter. To- 
morrow you shall tell me all the 
London news. Now I will intro- 
duce you to Miss Raymond. She 
has been taking a turn on the ter- 
race while I was talking to you. 
No—don’t move; I would rather 
call her myself.” 


CHAPTER IIl. 


Hugh rose from his seat, and 
‘passed his fingers through his hair. 

Miss Raymond entered the draw- 
ing-room through the glass door 
that opened upon the terrace ; and 
her old playmate saw at once that 
his presentiment had turned out 
to be right, and that she had turned 
out something very nice indeed. 

But descriptions of people, though 
they are to a certain extent unavoid- 
able, are always tedious, and never 
quite satisfactory. No one ever 
learned to know a person from the 
best description. And yet on the 
other hand, without some amount 
of personal description, character 
would be unintelligible altogether. 
Fortunately, however, Miss Ray- 


mond belonged to a large and easily. 


described type. She was young— 
just of age, according to Miss Clare 
—and with her tall but well-devel- 
oped and graceful figure, bright, but 
not too clear complexion, grey hazel 
eyes, brown hair, and regular, but 
not too regular, features; and, best 
of all, with her bright and open ex- 
pression and ready smile—was in 
appearance all that a young English 
girl ought to be, and still is some- 
times. It need only be added that 
one who was not an amateur of this 
style of beauty might, with some 
reason, have asked for a little more 
warmth and richness, in expression 
as well as in colouring. , But this is 
a matter wholly of individual taste. 
After all, if freshness and purity 
suggest coldness, it only follows 


that a certain amount of coldness is 
not to be despised: It is absurd to 
quarrel with England, because it 
has not at the same time both green 
fields and a southern sun. 

“T hope your solitary stroll has 
not tired you,” said Miss Clare. 
“Let me introduce my nephew to 
you—Hugh, you know.” 

“‘[T hope Miss Raymond will not 
need an introduction,” said the lat- 
ter, politely. “I can assure you, 
Miss Raymond, that I have not for- 
gotten our old acquaintance, which 
is, after all, not so excessively old.” 

“Nor have I—and I am delight- 
ed to renew it.” She had a very 
sweet voice, with an honest ring 
about it, as though she used it only 
to say the whole of what she meant, 
and never a word less or more. 

* And I hope it will not be inter- 
rupted for so long again. You have 
been a great traveller, I hear ?” 

** Enough at all events to be glad 
to be home again.” 

“Which, after all, is the great 
use of travel, is it not?” said Miss 
Clare. 

And so the three dropped into 
a pleasant ordinary sort of chat, 
in which, however, Miss Clare did 
little but listen. Her nephew—he 
may as well be called what he was 
called by everybody—and her guest 
found plenty to say to one another, 
for neither was of a silent nature; 
and Hugh passed altogether a very 
much more lively evening than he 
had expected, for, with his out-of- 
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door nature, he could not help 
finding his aunt’s quiet and usually 
solitary evenings a little wearisome. 
If he had to give up the rest of the 
Lendon season, a8 now seemed pro- 
bable, the presence of the young 
lady, he thought, would render his 
canvass much less dull, especially 
as she had declared herself to be 
passionately fond of riding. She 
was now, he learned, living in 
London with a distant relation 
who had been one of her guardians 
during her minority; but that she 
hated town—so she said, at least— 
and fully intended that New Court, 
of which she was mistress in her 
own right, should for the future 
see a great deal of her. Altogether 
their tastes seemed to match in a 
most remarkable manner, except 
with regard to the pleasures of 
town. Even had he not seen that 
she was something much better, he 
would have given her a high place 
in his good opinion, as “‘a girl with 
no nonsense about her.” 

Was Miss Clare a match-maker? 
It was not her way to.do anything 
unusual without some definite pur- 
pose, and the presence of a guest 
at Earl’s Dene was something very 
unusual. But Hugh was not given 
to speculation; and it can only be 
said that, if she had any plan in 
her head about him and Alice 
Raymond, and if she succeeded in 
carrying it out, it would be all the 
better for Hugh. Wives like the 
mistress of New Court are not 
found every day—no, nor often 
twice in a lifetime, seeing that she 
was young, pretty, amiable, lively, 
accomplished, of good birth, rich, 
with no relations, and completely 
mistress of herself and of her purse. 
But this by the way. 

‘At last the evening drew to a 
close, and the two ladies retired, 
leaving Hugh to stroll about and 
enjoy his cigar in the pleasant night 
air; for, since he had been in Lon- 
don, he had fallen into a habit of 
crowning the day in a manner which 
was by no means universal in times 
when a pipe was almost the brand 
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of a sot, and a cigar of arake. It 
is probable that Madam Clare was 


gpeens of this habit of his, for 
she had never mentioned it to him, 
and it is very certain that she 
would have objected to so foreign 
an innovation most strongly. 

In spite of his long conversation 
with his aunt upon the subject, his 
head was by no means overflowing 
with politics as he enjoyed this 
gift of a Peninsular friend of his. 
He was in that pleasant frame of 
mind that is caused by the influence 
of a good dinner, a pleasant even- 
ing, bodily fatigue, and the ex- 
change of the noise of town for 
coun quietness. LEarl’s Dene 
was simply the quietest place in 
the whole world—just fit, in fact, 
to be the dwelling-place of the very 
old and the very young; and 
though its heir was not of an age 
to appreciate perfect repose for 
long together, still there is no time 
of life at which a sudden plunge 
into a bath of silence is not refresh- 
ing, and, for a few hours, the most 
delightful thing in the world. And 
so he found it, while, in that most 
pleasant of all mental conditions 
which is called thinking of nothing, 
he looked from the terrace over the 
broad green park, over the spire of 
the little church of Graylford, over 
the silver Gray] itself, now in the 


‘moonlight more silver than ever, 


and.over the tall woods, which had 
but just exchanged the green of 
spring for that of summer, to the 
low, faintly purple hills that 
marked the border of the Wold 
country. 

While thus engaged, one of Miss . 
Clare’s keepers came up to him. 

“Glad to see you down here 
again, sir,” he said, touching his 
cap. 
Pm always glad to be down 
here, Roberts,” he answered, with 
the inconsistency of honesty. ‘And 
how are things doing?” 

“Oh, sir, pretty fairish. Not 
much doing though, sir.” 

“No, I suppose not. I expect 
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you’ve all of you been lazy enough 
since I was here last.” 

“Well, sir, there’s mostly things 
to bedone. But you see, Mr. Hugh, 
June isn’t September.” 

“And you wish it was, no 
doubt ?” 

“No, sir. I takes things as they 
be, and they mostly comes pretty 
right, take ’em all in all.” 

“T don’t know about that, Ro- 
berts. I should like to think when 
I go to bed to-night that one was 
going to have a fling at the birds in 
the morning.” 

“Well, sir, maybe you're right. 
But I don’t know—maybe Sep- 
tember wouldn’t come so pleasant 
if June didn’t come once a-year or 
so. And how do you find madam, 
sir?” A 

“Well, she doesn’t seem com- 
plaining.” 

“T be glad of that, Mr. Hugh. 
But you see your being here cheers 
her up a bit like. I be feared she 
do find it but dull when you’re up 
and gone. All on us do that, sir.” 

“Then I must stay as long as I 
can, for your sakes.” 

“T hope you will, sir. But if 

ou ben’t too busy, just now, Mr. 
ugh——” 

“T don’t look so, do I?” 

“Well, sir, there be something I 
wanted to mention.” 

“What is it?” 

“Why you see, sir, madam be 
main special about things, and 
don’t like folk coming all nohow 
into the place, special just now, 
among the does, you know, sir: and 
I have to look after ’°em. And she 
be right, too, sir, what with all 
them hands out of the town, and 
such——” 

“Well?” 

“Well, sir, most all mornings, 
ever since they be got fine, when 
I be down past the Lodge Park, 
where the does be, I see a young 
lady—leastwise a young ’oman, sir, 
though I don’t say as she ben’t a 
young lady: é 

“Really? This is interesting.” 

“Yes, sir, it be. Well, Mr. Hugh, 





this young lady—for I be nigh sure 
she be a lady—gets over the rails of 
the Lodge Park, sir, right amid the 
does——”” : 

“She can’t be very careful of her 
clothes, then, unless the fence has 
been mended.” 

“Nor of the does, sir. Well, of 
course that frights the things a bit, 
not knowing of her as they knows 
me—..” 

“Well?” 

‘Well, sir, that be all.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to me to be so 
very alarming. Why don’t you 
speak to her, or to Miss Clare? I 
suppose she’s not a mill-hand, as 
you call her a young lady ?” 

“Td ha’ spoke to her pretty 
sharp, if she’d been that. And you 
see, sir, as how madam be rather 
put about, just now, what with the 
doctors and the ‘lection lawyers: 
and then she don’t like to be vexed 
with things; she’d say as ’twere 
my work to look after the does——” 

‘“‘ And after the young ladies?” 

“Yes, sir. And I didn’t like to 
speak to the young lady without 
just asking a word—she might be 
a town lady, sir; and, as ‘lection 
time be nigh——” 

Hugh laughed. ‘TI see,” he said: 
‘go on.” 

“It might get set about, sir, as 
how one of madam’s men had un- 
behaved to a Denethorp lady, and 
then madam might blow me up for 
it. And so I thought as [d best 
wait till you was come down, sir; 
for, says I, if anybody knows what 
to do ina case, it be just Mr. Hugh.” 

“T don’t know about that, Ro- 
berts. Young ladies are sometimes 
hard cases to tackle. But you have 
done quite rightly. What does she 
doin the Lodge Park? Walk there? 
I should have thought she could 
have found a better place for a 
morning walk than there, especially 
as she has to scramble over the 
rails. Is she young, did you say?” 

“She be youngish; but I don’t 
think she have got a sweetheart— 
I'd ha’ soon spoke up to him.” 

“Pye no doubt you would.” 
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‘‘ And what she does, sir, I can’t 
say, as I can’t make out, like,” 

“What time does she go?” 

“Early, sir—about seven, most 
days; some days before.” 

‘‘ Well, Roberts, you have done 
quite right in waiting to see me. 
I'd best speak myself to my aunt 
—or, better still, to the young lady 
herself—why not? Ill get up to- 
morrow om purpose. Where does 
she get over ?” 

“‘ Just by the big beech, sir.” 

“T know. . You'll just keep out 
of the way " 

“ All right, Mr. Hugh.” 

‘And, if she comes, I'll manage 
matters.” 

“Take care if she be a Denethorp 
lady, sir.” 

“ All right. I shall certainly take 
care not to offend the most influen- 
tial half of my future constituents. 
By Jove! I'll remember that: it'll 
make a capital tag to a speech. 
Prescot himself couldn’t have put 
it better.” 

‘“‘ And the does, Mr. Hugh ?” 

‘Shall be driven no more.” 

“Thank you, sir, And I hope I 
did right, sir?” 
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“Quite. You have shown your- 
self to be a man of both gallantry 


and discretion.” 
“Yes, sir. Is there anything I 
By 


can do ?” 

“No, I don’t think there is, 
the way, I think of. trying for a 
trout or two to-morrow, after I've 
been over in the town, Perhaps 
young Mr. Warden might come over. 

ow’s the brook ?” 

“ First-rate, sir.” 

“Then come to me before break- 
fast to-morrow, and we'll talk about 
it.—Well,” continued Hugh to him- 
self, “if ’'m to take Roberts’s place 
in watching the does to-morrow 
morning, and have to be at the big 
beech by seven—by Jove! It 
sounds like a rendezvous. I must 
turn in forthwith.” 

But he did not turn in forthwith ; 
for he lighted another cigar, and 
did not leave the terrace for a good 
hour, longer. If Miss Raymond 
could have read his thoughts just 
then, she would have felt flattered: 
nor would he have been the reverse 
s flattered could he have read 

ers. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Nevertheless, however much he 
may have thought about Miss Ray- 
mond, and dreamed of her after- 
wards—supposing so admirable a 
sleeper to have dreamed about any- 
thing at all—he was not a little 
amused and interested by his pro- 
spective adventure, ae oat as it was; 
and he rose in excellent time for 
arriving at the great beech by seven 
o'clock. 

Before getting up, however, he 
took care to learn what sort of 
weather it was, with a strong hope 
that it would prove to be raining 


cats and dogs,,or at least that it too, 


would be such as to furnish him 
with an excuse for putting off the 
matter to another day; for early 
rising was not one of his habits, 
particularly after a journey. How- 





ever, he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The sun was shining bright. 
ly, and the air was both fresh and 
warm. So he turned out heroically, 
and found himself all the better 
for having made the exertion. 

But, setting aside the difficulties 
of getting out of bed, there are 
many other things that seem easy - 
enough the night before, but wear 
a very different aspect next morn- 
ing, when they have actually to be 
done, Last night the matter seem- 
ed trivial and easy enough; but, 
in cold blood, and before breakfast, 
to have to tell a young lady 


that she is trespassing, and to warn 
her off, was not an agreeable errand 
for one who had begun to pique 
himself upon his 
men. 


liteness to wo- 
in that corner 


Hugh hop 
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of his heart where, in spite of his 
easy manners, he still hoarded a 
plentiful stock of shyness, that the 
young lady might prove to be 
neither a lady nor young. That 
she might turn out to be pretty he 
neither hoped nor feared. He did 
not hope it, because Denethorp 
was by no’ means rich in pretty 
girls at that period of its history; 
and his shyness was certainly not 
so great as to make him afraid of 
looking at a pretty face. He ran 
over in his mind the whole list of 
people in which the mysterious 
trespasser could possibly be includ- 
ed. Not the parson’s wife, or any 
of his daughters—they were not 
likely to be walking all the way to 
Earl’s Dene—a distance of full four 
miles—to gather dew in solitude. 
Nor for that matter were the wives 
or daughters of any one in Dene- 
thorp with whom he was in the 
least acquainted. So he was driven 
to conclude that it must be some 
tradesman’s daughter who had 
caught some of the prevailing taste 
of the day for sentimental eccentri- 
city, or else had formed exaggerated 
ideas as to the value of the morn- 
ing air as a cosmetic. The notion 
that she might meet a lover there 
he dismissed from his mind at once; 
for however women may be con- 
stituted in such matters, reason and 
experience alike told him that to 
suppose for a moment that any 
man could possibly be so much in 
love as to get up at six o'clock 
morning after morning to carry on 
a courtship in the long damp grass 
of the Lodge Park, with the certainty 
of catching cold, and the strong 
chance of being punished as a tres- 
passer, was to suppose a gross ab- 
surdity. So, at least, he thought 
in his youthful cynicism. A better 
reason for his conclusion was, that 
Roberts, whose eyes were pretty 
sharp, had been of the same opinion. 

In order, therefore, to satisfy his 
curiosity before proceeding to ac- 
tion, he took up a position from 
which, without being himself seen, 
he had a clear view of the great 
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beech, whose arms, spreading well 
over the paling of the Lodge Park, 
afforded a favourite shelter for the 
persecuted does. 

He had not long to wait. Scarcely 
had he lighted a cigar, when, sure 
enough, he saw approaching along 
the line of trees that led from the 
main avenue to the beech in which 
they ended, a figure which was as 
plainly young as it was that of a 
lady. He had a full view of her 
very soon, and plenty of time to 
observe her as she came towards 
the tree. 

What he saw was nothing very 
much, after all. It was only a 
small, slight figure, dressed in dark 
stuff, the colour of which matched 
a complexion into which the morn- 
ing air and exercise had brought a 
little more freshness than was ap- 
parently habitual to it; a face re- 
markable for little but a thoughtful 
but pleasant smile; and brown hair 
gathered away under a shabby hat. 
She carried something in her hand 
that looked like a book. 

Hugh waited until she reached 
the tree, and, raising herself light- 
ly and gracefully upon a swelling 
of the round bole near the root, 
had shown an evident intention of 
placing the paling between herself 
and the turf of the avenue. Then, 
thinking it high time to enter upon 
the scene before she had succeeded 
in placing herself in the awkward 
position of being caught in the very 
act of climbing over—awkward not 
only morally, but physically—and 
politely denying himself the chance 
of thus seeing the turn of her ankle— 
he left his place of half-concealment, 
and, advancing towards her in such 
a manner as not to take her by sur- 
prise, he raised his hat, threw awa 
his cigar, and said, stupidly enoug 
—for, having made up his mind as 
he came along as to what he ought 
to say, he of cousse did not say 
1t,— 

“T am exceedingly sorry—but— 
Miss Clare is very particular about 
the deer not being driven; and so 
—just now ne 
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The culprit, thus caught red- 
‘handed, as it were, turned round 
suddenly; and, finding herself ad- 
dressed by one who was so evi- 
dently a gentleman as Hugh Lester, 
and who was so evidently desirous, 
if he only knew how, of treating 
her politely, blushed slightly, as 
she answered—forgetting, however, 
to step down again upon the turf, 
—in an accent that was neither 
of Denethorp nor of any place in 
England,— 

“ Am I doing wrong, sir ?” 

The “sir” grated upon his ears 
a little; it was not as “‘good style” 
as the rest of her manner and ap- 
pearance. But the yoice in which 
the objectionable word had been 
uttered was altogether superior to 
style. 

“Oh, not at’all; but, as I said, 
my aunt—Miss Clare, that is—is 
very particular about not allowing 
anyone in the Lodge Park; and 
though I have no doubt she would 
make an exception in your case, 
still, you understand—at least, I 


hope you see—that—I am very 
sorry to have interrupted your 


walk.” 
clusion ! 

The Lady, naively.—“‘I am very 
sorry too; but if Miss Clare does 
not permit it, of course [ must not 
go there. Of course I did not 
know I was doing wrong.” 

Lester. —‘‘Nor were you—that 
is—but, after all, the Lodge Park 
is not the pleasantest part of the 
place, and there can be no objec- 
tion to your going everywhere else 
as much and as often as you please. 
And so I have not confined your 
walk so very much. I hope you 
will not let me think I have offend- 
ed you by avoiding Earl’s Dene, 
or I should be sorry indeed.” 

The Lady, rather stiffly.—‘‘ Thank 
you. You are very kind, and I am 
certainly not offended.” 

Lester, seeing that he had made 
a blunder in the form of his last 
speech.—“I am glad of that. I 
was afraid you might think you had 
not been treated very courteously.” 


Lame and impotent con- 
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The Lady, descending from her 
perch, and, after a short. pause, 
during which she had been con- 
sidering.—‘‘ Pray do not mention 
it. It is I who ought to apologise. 
But as I have been here a good 
many mornings now, of course I 
thought there was no harm.” 

Another pause. Then,— 

The Lady, with a sudden frank- 
ness, and as though her mind was 
quite made up.— ‘I should only 
have come once or twice more.” 

Lester.—* Might I ask if you have 
any special purpose, then, for wish- 
ing to come here? If so, no doubt 
Miss Clare would give you permis- 
sion willingly.” 

The Lady.—“ Yes; and I should 
certainly like to be able to come 
once or twice again.” Lester wait- 
ed for her to explain. ‘In fact it 
was the deer that tempted me.” 

Lester, mystified.—“ The deer.” 

The Lady.—“Yes; to study 
them.” 

Lester.—“ Ah, I see. You are an 
artist, then ?” 

The Lady.—“ I am a learner.” 

Lester.—‘‘ Then I beg your pardon 
more than ever. I know Miss Clare 
would be only too happy to let you 
sketch her deer.” 

The Lady, evidently not intend- 
ing to let her chance slip.— “I 
should be so glad! But she might 
not like it; and——” 

Lester.—* Oh, she would be sure 
to make no objection. On _ the 
contrary, she would feel flattered. 
But I cannot give you leave myself. 
I must speak to her first-——~” 

The y.—‘* Of course. But I 
hope you will not put yourself to 
any trouble on my account——” 

Lester.—“ It would be no trouble 
at all. How could it be? Let me 
see—lI will speak to Miss Clare to- 
day; but how can I let you know 
her answer? But it would be sure 
to be all right; and you could 
come here to-morrow, if you like, 
very safely.” 

Lady.—I should not. like 
to without knowing.” ' 

Lester, struck by a good thought, 
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—‘ Then she or I could write you 
a note. You would get it to-day, 
if you live at Denethorp, as I sup- 
pose you do; so, if you would tell 
me your address——” 

The Lady, gratefully.—‘ You are 
most kind indeed, sir, and I should 
be ashamed to trouble you or Miss 
Clare so much as that; and, as it 
is, I am ashamed of seeming so 
persistent about what you must, 
I’m sure, think a mere caprice.” 

Lester.—‘* What trouble could it 
possibly be? If you will tell me 
your address, I shall remember it.” 

The Lady.—‘Then, as you are 
so kind— Miss Lefort, 23 Market 
Street.” 

Lester. —‘*Thanks. You shall 
hear to-day, or to-morrow at farth- 
est. Meanwhile I will take it up- 
on myself to ask you to finish your 
sketch this morning.” 

The Lady.— ‘Thanks indeed ; 
but I could not think of such a 
thing.” 

Lester.—-‘ But why not? Sure- 
1 Ee 
. The Lady, resolutely.—“ I would 
rather not now, indeed. I would 
much rather wait till I can come 
with Miss Clare’s permission.” 

Lester.—“T.am afraid you are 
angry with me?” 

The Lady, very coldly.—“ Not at 
all—why should I be?” 

Lester.—‘ For having interrupted 
your studies for a whole morning. 
And the least I can do——” 

The Lady, with a smile. — ‘I 
daresay you have not done my 
studies very much harm.” 

Lester.— But I cannot allow you 
to have had your long walk for no- 
thing. I must really ask you to re- 
main this morning, if only to set my 
conscience at ease.” 

The Lady.— But I do not con- 
sider that I have had my walk for 
nothing, by any means. To meet 
with kindness surely cannot be 
called nothing. But, indeed, I 
would very much rather put off my 
sketch till another time.” 

Lester, seeing that she did not in- 
tend to be persuaded.— Then, since 


you will not do me this kindness, [ 
will see that it shall be finished as‘ 
soon as possible. But I am sorry— 
I wish I could persuade you to re- 
main.” 

The Lady.—* You are most kind 
indeed. It is I that ought to be 
sorry.” 

Lester, not liking to press her 
further.—‘‘ You have no occasion to 
be, assure you. By the way, Miss 
Lefort, if I might ask you, are you 
living in Denethorp? If you are 
visiting, I may very likely know 
something of your friends.” 

The Lady.—‘*We have been 
many years in Denethorp. My 
father is a teacher of French.” 

Lester.— Oh, I think I have 
heard of him. I hope that he finds 
the place suit him, and that he has 
no want of pupils ?”” 

The Lady.—‘* Oh, he does well 
enough. But now I must wish 
you good morning, and thank you 
once more.” 

She made him a grave bow, which 
Lester answered by raising his hat, 
and was gone. He wished that he 
had been able to persuade her to 
remain, and failing in this, would 
have willingly invented an excuse 
for seeing her as far as the great 
gates: but as that, to judge from 
her manner, was wholly out of the 
question, he lighted another cigar, 
and, with a good appetite for break- 
fast, strolled quietly back to the 
house. 

On reaching the garden he met 
Miss Raymond. 

““ Why, what an early riser you 
are!” she said. 

“‘ Not in general, I am afraid.” 

“So I hear you are going into 
Parliament ?” 

‘My aunt has told you? Yes, 
if I win.” 

‘Of course you will win.” 

‘* Perhaps I shall, if you canvass 
for me. Prescot, they say, turns 
the heads of all the women; but if 
you appear in the field, I shall have 
one on my side worth a host.” 

‘But suppose Mr. Prescot turned 
mine with the others.” 
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“Then I should at once retire 
from the contest. The election 
would be virtually decided. Will 
my aunt be down to breakfast?” 

“ She is down.” 

“Already? Is it so late? By 
Jove, so it is!” 

“Do you call this late—you, a 
Londoner ?” 

“T meant I did not know I had 
been. out so long. I have been 
having a rendezvous with a young 
lady, you must know.” 

“With a young lady ?” 

“Tt is quite true, I assure you. 
I arranged it last night before I 
went to bed.” 

“You certainly make good use 
of your time. But what do you 
mean ?” 

“T have spoken the exact truth.” 

“Nonsense. Come in to break- 
fast—that will be more amiable 
than asking riddles. Miss Clare 
has been down this half-hour.” 

“T will come then, since you 
lead. And you shall hear my con- 
fession.” 

At the breakfast-table he gave 
a lively account of his adventure, 
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much to’ Miss‘ Raymond’s amuse- 
ment; but, when he mentioned the 
name Lefort,— 

“Why, surely,” she said, ‘it 
can’t be Angélique?” 

“ And who is Angélique?” 

“Oh, my friend—my. travelling 
companion. She is staying with 
her friends, while I am staying 
with mine. Oh, I daresay it is her 
cousin—she has one. By the way, 
Miss Clare, I ought to call on the 
Leforts. They were old protégés 
of my dear mother. Could I, do 
you think ?” 

“Oh, certainly, if you wish it.” 

“That will be capital,” said 
Hugh. ‘I am going to drive over 
to Denethorp after breakfast to see 
White. If you like to trust your- 
self with me, you can ‘see your 
friends while I am doing my talk. 
White will keep me some time, I 

‘ Oh, that would be delight- 
ful! I should so like the drive, 
but——” 

But Miss Clare made no objec- 
tion, and so the arrangement was 
made. 


CHAPTER V. 


Leaving Hugh Lester to the en- 
joyment of his’ well-earned break- 
fast, Miss Lefort, when he parted 


from her, walked quickly but 
quietly along the avenue towards 
the lodge, naturally rather flurried 
by her unexpected interruption, 
and yet rather pleased at it too; 
something in the same way as a 
child may feel pleased by the ex- 
citement of having been caught in 
a piece of mischief, scolded, and 
forgiven. She had liked the man- 
ner of her new acquaintance, and 
felt even flattered by his evident 
care to be polite to her under dif- 
ficulties. In short, she had been 
anything but offended by her morn- 
ing’s adventure. In this mood she 
traversed the long three miles of 
dusty highroad leading to the town, 
and then, passing the few villas 
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and ornamental cottages, the exact 
reverse of ornamental, that showed 
Denethorp to be what builders call 
an improving place, and a narrow 
old-fashioned street or two, in which 
still remained not a few houses with’ 
the projecting storeys and pointed 
roofs of centuries ago, stopped be- 
fore a bootmaker’s shop that bore 
the number 23. The shutters were 
not yet taken down, nor was the 
shop-door open; but, at the side 
entrance, a shabby, red-armed ser- 
vant-girl was producing a miniature 
and muddy flood by scrubbing and 
mopping the rough pavement in 
front of it. Stepping as. well as 
she could over the barricade of 
mops and pails, Miss Lefort made 
her way up a dark and dusty stair- 
case, smelling of close windows, to 
the second floor. 
B 
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The room which Miss Lefort 
entered was in front of the 
house, and looked out upon the 
narrow Market Street; that is to say, 
upon a double row of second and 
third rate shops, principally pat- 
ronised by the small farmers of 
the neighbourhood who .drove into 
town on Thursday — Denethorp 
market-day—and looked down upon 
by the wives and daughters of 
the mill-owners, lawyers, doctors, 
and parsons, who composed the 
aristocracy and plutocracy of the 
place, and who, for the most part, 
did their shopping at Redchester. 
It was therefore for six days out of 
the seven rather excessively quiet, 
not to say dull; and, on the seventh, 
very much too noisy. This parti- 
cular room in No. 23 was not of a 
character in itself to mitigate the 
effect of the externa) dulness that 
reigned from Friday to Wednesday; 
and as its windows commanded the 
whole length of the street, it had 
the full benefit of the one day of 
bustle. It was small, and poorly 
furnished in what may be called 
for the occasion, after the same 
manner as that in which one speaks 
of the style Pompadour or Louis 
XIV., or de la Renaissance, the 
style criniére, or horse-hair style 
—a style too well known and too 
unvarying even in its minutest de- 
tails to require special description. 
There are few so fortunate as never 
to have met with it once; and who- 
ever has seen one specimen knows 
as much about it as if he had seen 
a hundred. The occupants of the 
room, however, had more individu- 
ality than the chairs on which they 
had to sit—a remark that cannot be 
made of all occupants of all rooms, 
even when the latter are not fur- 
nished in the horse-hair mode. 

The group which they formed 
consisted of two young children— 
a boy and a girl of about nine and 
seven years old respectively, who 
were romping noisily upon the 
hearth-rug in a manner that would 
have horrified all believers in the 
virtue of clean clothes; a man of 
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about fifty-five at the least, or of 
seventy at the most, short, thin, 
narrow-chested, pale, stooping, bald, 
with meagre sharp features, a yellow 
complexion, and long and lean but 
delicate hands, shabbily dressed and 
unmistakably a foreigner, who was 
drinking coffee at the table; and a 
girl, or rather young woman, who 
was engaged in reading a letter at 
the window. 

She was like Miss. Lefort, and 
yet not like her at the same time; 
that is to say, there was a vague 
and general resemblance between 
the two in an altogether indefin- 
able way, and a wide dissimilar- 
ity between them in all matters of 
detail. 

Now there are three ways of 
describing the appearance of a 
beautiful woman. One is to treat 
her passport fashion—Height, five 
feet so many inches; age, five-and- 
twenty, more or less; figure, slight 
and undulating; complexion, brown 
and pale; hair, dark brown; eyes, 
the same—large, soft, and tender; 
nose, straight; and so on. This, of 
course, is an accurate way; but it 
has the defect of never producing 
anything better than a common 
form applicable to many hun- 
dreds. It is easy enough to make 
a catalogue of good points; but it 
is not by a mere series of good 
points that any idea of beauty is 
expressed to the mind. Another 
way is to adopt the laudatory style, 
and to say, as might justly be said 
in this case, that'she was of exactly 
the right height for her style of 
figure, and of exactly the right 
style of figure for her height, and 
that she carried both with grace; 
that her autumnal complexion com- 
bined the merits of the brunette and 
of the blonde ; and that, beautiful as 
she was in all respects, her greatest 
wealth of beauty was in her Ke 
Yet another way is the poetical, 
or metaphorical; but then that’ is 
always open to the objection that 
to say what a thing is like is very 
different indeed from saying what 
it really is. Such an image, for in- 
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stance, as that of a harvest moon. 


shining against all rule in a night 
of May upon a garden of pale hy- 
acinths, which had indeed bowed 
their heads but had forgotten {to 
close their bells when the sun went 
down, would be absolutely out of 
place in the sober prose of common 
life, however useful it might have 
proved to any lover of this girl’s 
who happened to have a knack of 
rhyming. 

These are about the only three 
ways; and, perhaps, if any one 
should take the trouble to combine 
what has been said under the head 
of each method, he might succeed 
in producing an imaginary portrait 
not wildly unlike the original. 

But it is an unfortunate and la- 
mentable fact that, while it is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to praise 
intelligibly, to find fault and point 
out defects intelligibly is the easiest 
thing in the world. While it re 
quires something approaching to 


genius to make a complimentary 
speech about any man that does 


not sound like sarcasm or drivel, 
it does not require that a man 
should be a Demosthenes to de- 
liver, without going -beyond the 
truth, ‘a telling philippic against 
even the best and wisest. To de- 
scend, then, from general to parti- 
cular cases, beautiful as this woman 
undoubtedly was, it is far easier to 
point out her faults of appearance 
than to describe her merits. 

There was first, then, a want of 
that harmony about her by which 
many women who are plain of 
feature are rendered almost if not 
quite beautiful. The moon of 
September in a night of spring, 
the flower remaining open after 
sunset, are images that may sug- 
gest beauty, but certainly do not 
suggest harmony or repose. Then 
her admirably-shaped mouth was 
of the smallest; a doubtful merit 
as regards beauty of feature, and 
always a positive fault as regards 
beauty of expression. Then, too, 
the grace of her carriage was plain- 
ly a little studied; unnecessarily 
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so, for it was graceful enough by 
nature, and probably less languid 
than she made it seem. Again, 
her forehead lacked both height 
and breadth without being more 
than commonly well formed. Her 
delicate’ hand, moreover, wanted 
the plumpness that a young hand 
ought to have, thus telling either 
of ill health, present or to come, or 
else of excess of nervous excitabil- 
ity. But, after all, these were all 
but spots on the sun. She seemed 
to be a few years younger than Miss 
Lefort in point of figure; but in 
point of expression, which is a far 
better test, she looked decidedly 
the elder. 

When Miss Lefort entered the 
room, all looked up suddenly as 
though she had not been expected ; 
and the two children ran up to her 
and seized her hands and dress. 
In striking contrast to her who has 
been last described, her figure was 
without languor, and her complex- 
ion had been freshened by the 
morning air, so that, if she was far 
less beautiful, she was certainly not 
less pleasant to look upon. 

Monsieur Lefort.—* Good morn 
ing, Marie. You are back soon.” 

Marie.—‘‘ Good morning, father. 
Ah, Angélique, you should have 
been with me this morning.” 

Angélique, folding her letter, and 
a little languidly.—‘‘ And why this 


morning in particular ?” 


They all spoke in French; but 
her voice was of a kind to render: 
almost too musical that most un- 
musical of languages. But even 
her voice, too, had a fault—it want- 
ed fulness. 

Marie.— Because you have lost 
an adventure. You see what comes 
of being an early bird.” 

Angélique, exerting herself.— 
“But I don’t like worms, dear 
Marie; I prefer coffee. I hope, 
though, that yours was a nice fat 
one‘?” 

Marie.—“‘ Hm! that depends.” 

Ernest and Fleurette.—“Tell us, 
Marie! And have you made any 
more pictures ?” 
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Marie, giving them her sketch- 
book.—‘‘ There—see. what I have 
done.” 

Frnest.— Why, it is all empty.” 

Marie.—“ That is an end of the 
story, then. But I see, Angélique, 
that you have had your worm as 
well, and without the trouble of 
going out to look for it. What is 
it? A letter? . Why, that is an 
event! What is it? Who is it 
from?” 

Angélique-—“ From Félix. He 
is in England.” 

Marie.— ‘Félix in England? 
You are joking, surely.” 

Angélique, looking through her 
eyelashes.—‘‘Is it, then, so strange 
that he should come to Eng- 
land?” 

Marie, going up to and embrac- 
ing her.—‘t Not the least; not at 
all! How I should like to see 
him! But Iam sure he cannot be 
good enough. If he is not the 
handsomest and cleverest man in 
the world, I assure you that I have 
made up my mind to hate him. 


Are you not afraid ?” 
Angélique, looking at the chil- 
dren.—‘‘ Hush, dear Marie.” 
Marie.—‘ But does he tell you 
nothing? You always are saying, 
you know, that I only care about 


facts. Is he well?” 

Ernest and Fleurette.—“ But the 
story, Marie?” 

Angélique.—“ He is quite well; 
and there are no facts, indeed.” 

Marie.—" Oh, well, I will have 
patience, especially as I am hungry, 
for my worm was not very satisfy- 
ing—not half so interesting as 
yours, after all.” 

Ernest and Fleurette, vociferous- 
ly.—‘ The story !” 

Marie.—“My dear children, I 
am dying with hunger. Get me 
the butter, Ernest, and you the 
bread, Fleurette, or I shall have 
‘to eat my story instead, and then 
there will be none of it left for you. 
Fancy Félix being in England! 
Can you not tell me anything out 
of the letter, just to relish the éar- 
tines? there’s.a dear girl! ” 
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Angélique.—‘ There is nothing 
that will not keep.” 

Marie.—‘‘ Then I must put’ an 
extra lump of sugar in my coffee, 
to make up. Have you any news, 
father ?” 

M. Lefort.— None that is good,” 

Marie.—‘T hope there is nothing 
wrong ?” 

M. Lefort.—“*No. I only mean 
that every day that passes without 
a letter makes things seem more 
doubtful. Of course I know that 
they must have their hands full 
but what then? Ah! I remember 
forty years ago—” 

Marie.—“ But no news is good 
news, they say. As for myself, I 
don’t expect to hear till all is set- 
tled. Why should any one trouble 
to write before ?” 

M. Lefort.—‘ Well, a man who 
has waited thirty years can afford 
to wait thirty-one, I suppose. And 
so we must be patient,—that’s all.” 

Marie.—“ And hope.” 

M. Lefort.—“ Ah! you are young, 
I did so once. But now you will 
have to hope for us both, if you 
speak of hope.” 

Marie.—* But, seriously, dear 
father, why should we not all hope ? 
Even if the worst comes to the 
worst, and nothing can be done for 
us, what have we really to fear? 
Are we not happy as we are? 
Should we be happier for a change? 
We should be no richer than now, 
and you would have to work just 
as hard. Should we even be as 
rich as we shall be in England? 
Angélique must be a great singer 
one day; and am I too stupid to 
teach notes and scales ?” 

M. Lefort, smiling in spite of 
himself.—‘“ Conceited girl!’ 

Marie.—“1 thought you would 
agree with me. Oh, I believe in 
myself immensely, and am not & 
bit afraid for any of us. That was 
very good coffee indeed. Who 
made it?” 

Flewrette.—T did.” 

Marie.—“ Then I believe in you 
most of all, and I will tell you the 
story.” 
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Ernest.—“‘ And me?” 

Marie.—“ You may listen. Well, 
once upon a time there lived a prin- 
cess——” 

Prnest.—“ Who was beautiful, of 
course.” 

Marie.—“ No, not at all. But 
she was very fond of beautiful 

ings and beautiful creatures— 
perhaps for that very reason—and 
so one day she set out to look for 
them all over the world. First of 
all, she looked in her own looking- 
glass, but that wouldn’t do.” 

Fleurette.—“* Why not ?” 

Marie.—“ Because hers was a 
glass that always told the truth 
So then——” 

Ernest.—** What was her name ?” 

Marie.—“ She had none. Then 


she looked out at window, but she 
saw nothing but people who were 
nearly as ugly as herself. At last, 
however, she heard of a country 
avery long way off indeed—four 
miles at least—where there lived a 
queen; and as she heard that it 


was full of beautiful things, she set 
out at once to find it.” 

Fleurette.—‘ All by herself ?” 

Marie.—‘ All by herself. That 
is the only way to find out beauti- 
ful things.” 

Fleurette. —‘“‘ And wasn’t she 
afraid ?” 

Marie.—“‘ Tm not sure she wasn’t 
a little, just at first. Well, she left 
the palace where the king her fa- 
ther, and the prince her brother, 
and the princess her sister, and the 
princess her cousin, all lived to- 
gether, and walked on and on and 
on along a dusty road, until she 
didn’t feel quite sure about her 
way. At last she didn’t know 
which way to turn; but she saw 
that one looked prettier than an- 
other, and so she took it. Well, 
the road got prettier and prettier 
every step she took until she came 
to a white cottage built of stone 
and covered with leaves, with an 
old witch sitting at the door nurs- 
ing a black cat.” 

Fleurette.—“ And then, wasn’t 
she frightened ? ” 
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Marie.—“ Anyhow she was bold 
enough to ask the old witch, ‘Is 
this the queen’s country?’ And 
the witch pointed with her crutch 
to a gate, and said, ‘If you go 
through there, and then turn to the 
right, and keep straight on, you'll 
come to the avenue’ — just as 
though she was not a witch at all, 
but only a common old woman.” 

Ernest:—“ Perhaps that’s what 
she was.” 

Marie. — “You know neue 
about it. Then the princess sai 
‘Thank you,’ and walked along the 
avenue till she looked over some 
palings and saw the most beautiful | 
creatures.” 

Fleurette. —‘‘ What were they 
like? Birds?” 

Marie.—“‘ No; they had four 
legs and large black eyes, and 
some were dappled, and some white, 
and some black, and some grey. 
And the princess said, ‘Oh, if I 
could only find out what makes 
these creatures so beautiful!” 

Frnest.—“ She ought to have 
caught them.” 

Marie.—“ She wandered about, 
and went every day to look at the 
creatures. Then she thought she 
would make some pictures of them, 
and at last, just as she was beginning 
to find out their true secret--——” 

Fleurette.—“* What?” 

Marie.—“ She suddenly heard a 
voice exclaim, ‘Who is that in my 
park-paling ?’ ” 

Ernest.—“* Who was it? The. 
queen ?” 

Marie.—“ No, it was a prince, 
the heir to the throne. He looked 
very fierce indeed, and had a cigar 
in his mouth.” 

Ernest.—“ But princes in stories 
never used to smoke cigars.” 

Marie.—“* No; but they do now. 
Then the princess got very fright- 
ened, and fell on her knees and 
begged for mercy.” 

ette—“ And did he kill 
her?” 


Marie.—“ No; he took pity on 
the princess; but said that the 
queen, his aunt, would certainly 
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have her put to death. But he said 
he would ask the queen to forgive 
her if she would promise not to 
frighten the beautiful creatures 
again, as it seems she had done. 
So you see she had been rightly 
punished by being frightened her- 
self. 

Fleurette.—“‘ And did the queen 
pardon her ?” 

The red-armed Servant, after tap- 
ping at the door.—“ A note for you, 
miss.” ‘ 

Marie, eagerly.—‘‘ For me? From 
whom?” . 

The Servant, with an air of awe. 
— Brought by a young man, miss, 
a groom up at Karl’s Dene. He 
said as there was no answer.” 

M. Lefort.—“ From Earl's Dene!” 

Marie, after passing through a 
slight cloud of disappointment.— 
“ There, Angélique! I have _let- 
ters as well as you! The queen 
sent her this letter :-— 


““¢Dear Privcess,’—No, it was 


the prince sent. it.—‘ Dear Princess, 
—Her Majesty has much pleasure 
in giving you permission to use the 
Lodge Park at any time you please, 
and also hopes, to have the further 
pleasure of seeing the result. I pro- 
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mised her to add that she would 
rather you did not enter the Lodge 
Park at the great beech, as it disturbs 
the deer, but through the gate on 
the other side. They will tell you 
the way to it at the lodge. 

‘Hoping you will consider this 
some amends for the rudeness of 
which, I fear, you must have 
thought me guilty this morning— 
‘Tam, yours most truly, 

‘Huen Lester, 

‘As Mr. Lefort lives in Dene- 
thorp, I trust you will not think 
that Miss Clare’s permission applies 
to yourself only. The keepers will 
have orders accordingly.’ ” ’ 

M. Lefort, having looked at the 
note.—‘ This is very polite indeed. 
Why, Marie, this looks very like a 
real adventure.” 

Marie.—* And a pleasant one, is 
it not?” 

Angélique.—“* What sort of per- 
son is this Mr. Lester ?” 

Ernest, slily.—‘“ And will . the 
prince marry the princess ?” 

Flewrette.—“ And shall we all go 
and see the beautiful creatures ?” 

Marie.—‘ I don’t know anything 
more about it.” 
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The Farming and Peasantry of the Continent. 


THE FARMING AND PEASANTRY OF THE CONTINENT. 


Tars is an Address which highly 
merits the -attention of practical 
farmers and political economists. 
It treats of subjects which possess 
the strongest interest for both; it 


ontains the results of the observa- 
lias which Mr. Howard made dur- 
ing many visits to the Continent ; 
and it speaks of questions which 
have raised great controversies in 
the scientific and farming worlds. 
We do not propose, on the present 
occasion, to range over the whole 
extent of ground covered by this 
Address; we intend rather to con- 
fine our notice to a few points of 
great importance, on which Mr, 
Howard speaks in very decided 
language, and with an authority 
justly due to large experience, high 
intelligence, and careful personal 
inquiry on the _ spot, olitical 
economists in England have been 
too much in the habit of pronounc- 
ing dogmatically on certain ques- 
tions, in which accurate determina- 
tion of facts ought to have preced- 
ed assertion. Very loose and im- 
perfect evidence has been relied 
on for far-reaching propositions, 
which have been previously adopted 
from the bias of passion or political 
feeling. No trustworthy solution 
of these questions can ever be ob- 
tained until careful analysis of the 
results furnished by experience shall 
have furnished a sure foundation 
for judgment. Hence the process 
adopted by Mr. Howard.has pecu- 
liar value in the decision of such 
matters. He is a thorough farmer 
himself, profoundly acquainted with 
the best and most productive me- 
thods of agriculture, familiar with 
every variety of agricultural imple- 
ment, and, as his Address shows, 
manifestly competent, by know- 
ledge and reflection, to understand 
and judge the moral and social. as 
well as economical elements of these 
problems. 


First of all presents itself the 
exceedingly interesting and impor- 
tant question of the condition of 
the agricultural labourer on the Con- 
tinent. In this country his state 
has been made the subject of the 
fiercest invective. England has 
been held up to the scorn of the 
world for her treatment of the 
workers whose toil extracts from 
her fields the food of her popula- 
tion. No invective has been thought 
too severe for a description of their 
condition. The cultural  a- 
bourer has been painted as one 
of fhe most degraded of human 
beings, and then his degradation 
has been pointed at as the offspring 
of a cruel mpeg st directed against 
his happiness by pride of class and 
avarice. The finger of warning is 
daily lifted to extort the recon- 
struction of his social condition 
by the threat of revolution, Po- 
liticians and philanthropists com- 
bine in this holy crusade for the 
relief of oppressed humanity. The 
days of Jack Cade, it would 
seem, have really come back to 
this strong, rich, and prosperous 
England of the nineteenth century. 


‘The wealthier the upper strata of 


society become, the heavier, we are 
told, and more intolerable, is the 
pressure with which they weigh on 
the classes whose labour creates their 
prosperity ; the deeper the misery 
of those who, in the pee of grati- 
tude, are repaid with oppression. 
To be-a Dorsetshire landlord or 
farmer is a state of life to which 
a man might well be ashamed to 
belong. For the honour of our 
country, one’s heart palpitates with 
anxiety to learn what is the con- 
dition of the same class in forei 

lands — whether England stands 
alone in her infamy, or whether 
the poverty, which excites so much 
generous commiseration here, may 
not meet with its miserable repre- 
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sentative on other soils and under 
other social and political arrange- 
ments. It is painful enough to 
feel sympathy for sufferings which 
one believes to be, if not incurable, 
at any rate susceptible of only slow 
and difficult amelioration; but to 
believe that the wretchedness which 
wounds one’s eyes has been cured 
elsewhere, and that wiser institu- 
tions and juster political combi- 
nations have raised the peasant 
to a position of comfort and self- 
respect —that, indeed, is a_ trial 
hard to bear. No right-minded 
man—and there are right-minded 
and generous men in England by 
tens of thousands—will willingly 
acquiesce in the continuance of so 
shaming a contrast. It is essential 
that the real truth of the matter 
should be known. Is it true that 
the English labourer is plunged in 
misery and degradation, from which 
men of the same class in foreign 
countries are free? and if a remedy 
has been discovered elsewhere, may 
it not be applied with equal success 
here? On this very grave matter 
Mr. Howard furnishes -us with 
information of immense value. He 
is an eyewitness, one who has 
taken infinite pains to reach the 
truth of the facts, and who is emi- 
nently qualified to take their mea- 
sure. Let us listen to what he 
says. The first evidence he ad- 
duces comes from the Sologne, about 
150 miles south of Paris. The region 
is poor, though much has been re- 
cently done to improve its agri- 
culture. Here “wages are 1s. 8d. 
a day in summer, and ls. 3d. in 
winter; no extras in harvest, but 
some piecework. Low as_ these 
wages are, they are said to have 
doubled within 4 few years.” 10s. 
a week in summer, and 7s. 6d. 
in winter, without any increase in 
harvest time, are certainly not 
brilliant wages for any part of 
England; even the Dorsetshire 
standard must be considered as 
up to this level, whilst the aver- 
age of English counties presents 
a decidedly more satisfactory re- 
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muneration for the labourer. Yet 
even this moderate scale, we are 
told, is decidedly higher than what 
would have been found a few years 
ago, so that up to that period it is 
certain that wages in the Sologne 
were very nenonely below the Eng- 
lish level. But how many hours 
a day do these labourers work? 
Mr. Howard’s next instance will 
instruct us on this vital point; and 
it is so very interesting on man 

accounts, that we venture to give it 
at full length :— 


“In my letter to the Duke of Rich- 
mond I referred to the large farm of M. 
Cail, which is situated at La Briche, 
near Tours, 200 miles south-west of 
Paris.” (We may remark that Touraine 
is one of the richest districts of France. 
Those who have travelled through it 
will remember the splendour of its ve- 
getation. M. Cail is proprietor of one of 
the largest engineering establishments 
in France, a great builder of locomo- 
tives.) “In the early part of “August, 
1867, I accompanied him to his farm of 
La Briche. It consists of about 3800 
acres, which he has reclaimed from 
waste land, bog, and wood. Being a 
thorough utilitarian, not a tree or fence 
of any kind has been left ; the whole 
is laid out in large fields, some nearl 

a mile across, which have been phew | 
and good hard roads made through the 
whole property. One good central 
homestead and eight minor ones have 
been erected. 2 The central 
homestead, the most wonderful place of 
the kind I have ever seen,is worth mak- 
ing the journey to see. Thecorn-barn 
will contain 1250 acres of unthrashed 
corn, . . . It has sheds for 600 
bullocks, a covered fold for 3000 sheep, 
a huge granary for thrashed grain, 
tramways to every part, a large beet- 
root distillery, at which the roots are 
made into sugar or spirit, according to 
the prospects of the market. ath 
The condition of the labourer in this 
part of France, as in most others, is a 
very hard one. At each of the eight 
homesteads I have referred to is a 
married couple, who supply food to the 
labourers employed in their division, 
the greater part of whom are unmarri- 
ed. The team men sleep with the cattle 
two in a bed, or rather in a box, on a 
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stack of straw, a rude floor being put up 
at one end of the sheds. Up to that 
period I had never seen men 80 nearly 
reduced to astate of slavery. I arrived 
at the farm about daylight, and found 
all the hands at work. The hours in 
summer, I learned, were from 4 A.M. 
to 8 p.M.—and, mark you, till noon 
on Sundays. The wages, without any 
perquisites, for these long hours, were 
Is. 8d. a-day. A good crop of wheat 
was being cut, the men using fagging- 
hooks ; 5s. was the price paid for cut- 
ting and binding an imperial acre, and 
the wages paid by M. Cail are higher 
than the current. wages of the neigh- 
bourhood. ... At the time of my 
visit I thought the condition of the 
farm-labourer of La Briche might be 
exceptional ; but I find, upon inquiry, 
that itis not at all an unfavourable spe- 
cimen of the condition of the French 
peasantry, and that a franc a-day has 
not been an unusual scale of pay.” 


This is a startling picture, truly, 
of the condition of the agricultural 
labourer in Touraine, one of the 
most favoured regions of France. 
The magnitude of M. Cail’s oper- 
ations furnishes the most trust- 
worthy assurance that labour is 
in unusually high demand in this 
neighbourhood, and commands pro- 
portionate remuneration. He farms 
highly—that is, he expends large 
capital on appliances and labour. 
The tillage is superior, and is 
assisted by large manufacturing 
operations. How different must be 
the field for employment at La 
Briche, to what it must show itself 
in a district of peasant-proprie- 
tors, where no distillery or sugar- 
manufactory raises its head, where 
the capital of a rich man is not 
vigorously applied to the susten- 
tation of labour! Yet to lie two 
in a bed of straw, intermingled 
with the cattle, is the normal state 
of men who earn the wages of an 
energetic, intelligent, and high- 
farming capitalist. What would be 
the cry of Canon Girdlestone if 
such a spectacle were to present 
itself in Dorsetshire? What limit 
would compress the invectives of the 
Liberal press of the whole country ? 
Even the spirit of French journal- 
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ists is profoundly stirred by an ex- 
hibition ‘so painful. The praises 
of the French system, so loudly 
sung oy our economists, might 
have led us to expect in Francea 
self-complacent comparison of the 
French peasant with -tae English ; 
yet the newspaper press of Ven- 
déme exclaims ‘‘that the fact of 
the depopulation of the agricultural 
districts’ is the gravest thing we 
have to register at present. It is 
nothing less than life or death for 
the whole country. Wages have 
been kept down, and, with a view 
to this object, marrying has been 
discouraged by proprietors and 
farmers.” Here are the very pro- 
cesses which have brought down 
such vituperation on English land- 
lords. English squires may re- 
fuse to build cottages, to keep the 
population down, but they are no 
worse than their French | neigh- 
bours ; and so far the peculiar in- 
famy which it has been the effort of 
many to affix on English country 
gentlemen has no justification in 
fact. 

If we cross the frontier of France 
and accompany Mr. Howard into 


Prussia, we shall meet with the 


same sights, Prussia, too, has been 
the favourite theme for the eulogy 
of English economists; yet what 
does Mr. Howard tell us that he 
found near Cologne? ‘The men, 
as in France and in other parts of the 
Continent, sleep in the stable with 
their bullocks and horses. The- 
wages to farm-labourers are paid 
all in money, and are from Is. 2d. 
to 1s. 6d. per day in summer, and 
1s. to 1s. 3d. in winter ;” and this 
after a rise of 25 to 30 per cent. 
within the last twenty-five years, 
and amidst agricultnral operations 
on a splendid scale of expenditure. 
On another Prussian farm, where 
beet is largely grown, and ad- 
ditional quantities bought for the 
distillery, the wages throughout 
the year are 14d. a-day; in the 
summer months the working hours 
are from 5.30 a.w. to 8 pm. The 
women get 10d. a-day; and in this 
district of Germany, be it carefully 
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observed, ‘‘there area great num- 
ber of small holdings.” In Prus- 
sian Silesia life uses the wretched 
labourer still more. cruelly. In 
winter he has 4d. a-day, the spring 
raises him to an additional penny, 
and he attains his climax in sum- 
mer, when 74d. to. 10d. constitutes 
his share of the rewards of the 
harvest. 

As we extend our tour over most 
regions of the Continent, the same 
sights, the same statements, meet 
our eyes and ears, ‘In Austria” 
(that, part visited by Mr, Howard) 
‘‘no class of tenant-proprietors ex- 
ists ; all are proprietors, except in a 
few districts and rare instances.” 
These are the famous bavers, or 
peasant - proprietors of German 
Austria—men who till farms of 
which they are owners, but men of 
substance, often possessing a dozen 
horses, who have entertained im- 
perial princes, and whose peasant 
dress has given them distinction in 
the counsels of the Reichsrath at 
Vienna. How fares the labourer 


under their administration ?— 


“The labourers I find to be badly off, 
wages being about 9d. to 10d. per day. 
At one village I went to, I had an op- 
portunityof seeing how they were lodg- 
ed. One large barn-like building, with 
only a ground-floor, I found divided 


into two rooms. In one 40 feet long, 
20 feet wide, and 10 feet high, I found 
six beds and four families ; in the other, 
somewhat smaller, were five beds and 
three families. There was one com- 
mon cooking-stove to the whole, and, 
to add tothe wretchedness of the place, 
it was infested with rats. A more de- 
lorable scene it had never been my 
ot to witness.” 


But then, can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth? This ever 
slow, dull, retrograde Austria—what 
could be expected from such a 
quarter? Well, then, let us turn 
to Belgium, the far-famed land of 
small tillage, the ideal of peasant- 
proprietorship, the delight of poli- 
tical economists, and the shamer of 
aristocratic England — what tale 
does Belgium tell? “In Hainault 
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the average wages are 1s. 1d. a-day 
without food, the maximum bei 
1s. 8d. and the minimum 8}d. per 
day ; wages, nevertheless, are said 
to have advanced 25 to 30 per cent, 
since 1846. These figures were 
given me by the Inspector-General 
of Agriculture.” Before 1846, there- 
fore, some 63d. per day was the 
remuneration of some _ Belgian 
agricultural labourers, and _ the 
eulogy of Flemish farming had 
been written at that time. We 
heard mueh of the thrift and the 
happiness of the peasants who own- 
ed land, but Mr. Mill and his 
economical friends told us little 
of the labouring population. The 
juxtaposition of so much bliss with 
so much misery was striking, cer- 
tainly ; it would have been well if 
we had been instructed as to its 
causes and its remedy. The com- 
bination, side by side, of great 
wretchedness with great wealth, is 
at this hour held up as the peculiar 
disgrace of society as it is constitut- 
ed in England; yet the same spec- 
tacle occurs in Belgium with equal 
vividness, and presumably with 
equal infamy. Near Ostend “the 
labourer seemed dejected and ina 
bad condition. ‘Poor things!’ ex- 
claimed a Belgium landlady, ‘ they 
have not much comfort in this 
life,’ ” 

The preceding extracts abun- 
dantly show, we conceive, the 
great value of Mr. Howard’s ob- 
servations. They bear with crush- 
ing force on the widespread delu- 
sion that England has to blush in 
the presence of foreign countries 
for the treatment she inflicts on 
her agricultural labourers. They 
dispel this strange and most dis- 
paraging fiction. They establish, 
what is confirmed by other tes- 
timony derived from many quar- 
ters, that ona general average the 
English agricultural labourer re- 
ceives higher remuneration than 
exists in any other part of Europe, 
Holland perhaps excepted; and 
we are not very sure about the ex- 
ception. The English peasant ob- 
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tains higher wages in money; even 
the largest of the sums mentioned 
by Mr. Howard—ls. 8d. a-day—is 
equalled in many cases in the low- 
est agricultural counties, or nearly ; 
whilst there are important additions 
made at mowing and harvest-time, 
which swell the amount received. 
The rest—that is, the overwhelming 
majority of English counties—fur- 
nish a much higher figure. And 
money will buy more, we believe, 
in England,; taking all the articles 
consumed by a labourer’s family, 
than in most—nay, we may say all 
—parts of the Continent. Clothing 
is cheaper, and so, in many cases, 
is bread; and equally cheaper in 
many English counties is the im- 
portant article of fuel. And then 
the relative comfort of the labourers 
must be compared. The tidings of 
men living with bullocks and horses 
would raise something like a frenzy. 
in.England. Where are the words 
to be found that would satisfy 
the invective, the just invective, of 
every humane person? Their anger 
would then stand on a foundation of 
fact, which is often wanting in the 
declamations of the friends of the 
agricultural poor. And, over and 
above all, there is the poor-law. 
We hear nothing of a poor-law 
abroad. It is too true that work- 
houses in not a few localities are 
not such as one can wish; but it 
cannot be denied that, as a whole, 
very substantial provision is made in 
England for the support of agricul- 
tural labourers who have no means 
of subsistence: It is certain that an 
enormous charge is paid by theown- 
ers and occupiers of land for this 
great object; and itis equally certain 
that the sense of security against 
actual starvation is brought home 
to those whose labour cultivates 
the soil. What have the foreign 
labourers that can be put on a level 
with the workhouse—varied, as it 
so frequently is, by outdoor al- 
lowances? What guarantee have 
those miserable agglomerations of 
human beings in long sheds on 
the ground, that they shall not 


perish of hunger? What hold on 
the purse or the food of the peasant- 
proprietors of Belgium have the 
workmen at 81d. a-day against the 
infirmities and the pains of old 
age? This is no trifling weight to 
be placed in the scale of England, 
when those who take pleasure in 
decrying her institutions set up 
the excellence of foreign prac- 
tice. _ That the farming classes, 
whether tenants or proprietors, 
make heavy contributions to this 
substantial increase of agricultural 
wages is incontestable; why is it 
so regularly and so obstinately left 
out of the account? Why is every 
item of good which can be assigned 
to the credit of foreign manage- 
ment of land so scrupulously re- 
eorded, and little but the evil 
computed on the side of England? 
There is an animus in the matter, 
a wish to paint the picture in pre- 
selected colours, a desire to impose 
a conclusion which was derived 
from passion, and not from a careful 
examination of facts. On no other 
hypothesis can so strange a pheno- 
menon be explained. Writers have 
painted under the stimulus of de- 
mocratic feeling. Was not Eng- 
land a country of great estates, ten- 
anted by non-proprietary farmers ; 
and was not therefore its spirit aris- 
tocratic, and at variance with the 
great sentiment of equality? What 
better, then, than to fling discredit 
on her farmers, to hold up before 
the imagination the glowing ideal . 
of small proprietors covering the 
land with a happiness which it 
would require the pen of a Rous- 
seau to portray? But then there 
was the labouring class, the class 
most peculiarly deserving of the 
sympathy of philosophers, the great 
mass of the population engaged on 
the land, and whose wellbeing was 
the test of all true democratic 
theory. What was to be said of 
their condition in foreign parts? 
On this essential topic a discreet 
but profound silence was observed. 
Nothing but dark and dismal col- 
ours could be obtained, if ever the 
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object was alluded to, But, at any 
rate, common justice might have 
been respected. A similar veil 
might have been thrown over the 
life of the English peasant. Men, 
however, who are bigoted by pas- 
sion, seldom think of justice. The 
miseries of the English labourer 
were placed in the very van of the 
battle. His poverty, his want of 
interest in the prosperity of his 
work, his scanty wages, his lack of 
the sense of independence, were 
arrayed in line to cover the coun- 
try which ill-used him with the 
burning blush of shame. We 
heard much of the ignoble English 
cottage, of the cruelty of landlords 
who would raise no additional 
shelter for swelling numbers, of the 
tyranny of tenant-farmers, of the 
degradation of the workhouse; but 
no one spoke of the French teamsman 
spending his nights in companion- 
ship with his horses, of the black 
bread that fed him, or of population 
vanishing from impediments to 
marriage and from emigration. Yet, 
on the very basis laid down by the 
philosophers, the condition of these 
people was the test of truth or 
error. Even the suggestions made 
by science were neglected. The 
assumption—so naturai to make— 
that the vast manufacturing in- 
dustry of England, coupled with 
the known excellence of her farm- 
ing, had done something for the 
tillers of her fields, was neither 
made nor examined. It has been 
left to us to lay stress on the har- 
mony of Mr. Howard’s statements 
with what science would have 
taught us to expect. It was pro- 
bable that England’s agricultural 
poor would derive large advantage 
from her manufacturing energy and 
the markets it supplied; and Mr. 
Howard’s conclusions can plead the 
authority of reasonable  presump- 
tion. The er of English 
to foreign, wages, which comes forth 
so markedly from Mr. Howard's 
inquiry on the spot, is exactly 
what a general knowledge of the 
economical condition of the several 
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countries would have led us to look 
for, and, consequently, can claim 
that confidence in its reality which 
the agreement of statement with 
scientific probability naturally war- 
rants. 

But we must not be understood, 
when claiming this superiority as a 
fact, to be expressing satisfaction 
with the state of our agricultural 
labourers. That is a very different 
matter. Our peasants may be, and 
are, better off than the generality 
of European labourers; but their 
condition, regarded in itself, pre- 
sents much to mourn over, and 
much also to be improved. To 
dwell on the wretchedness which is 
too often visible in our own system, 
without noticing the still greater 
miseries of our neighbours, in the 
interest of a foregone conclusion, is 
one thing; to recognise and expose 
sufferings which exist, in the hope 
of obtaining alleviation, is another. 
The condition of peasant-life must, 
from the law of human existence, 
leave much room for regret, and 
rouse strong desires for improve- 
ment. And progress here, as every- 
where else, can be gained only by 
first appreciating what is evil, and 
then making the effort for its 
diminution. We sympathise, there- 
fore, heartily with those who 
strive with so much zeal to call 
attention to the position of the 
English peasant, and suggest means 
for its improvement. Mr. Howard's 
description of what the same class 
has to endure abroad, if it excites 
our relative thankfulness in look- 
ing at England, in no way lessens 
our sense of what humanity and 
public policy demand in behalf of 
our own countrymen. At the same 
time, it ought not to be forgotten 
that the agricultural labourer pos- 
sesses in one very important respect 
a decided advantage over the arti- 
san of the town. The manufacturing 
people of England are exposed to 
an incessant danger, which at times 
overwhelms them with calamity. 
If England manufactures goods for 
all the world, if her wares are sold 
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in every market, she must share in 
the fortunes of all her buyers. A 
shopkeeper who supplies dresses 
for a London season, may ineur 
disastrous loss by the sudden pro- 
clamation of a Court mourning. A 
nation which sells to many buyers 
may find a portion of its population 
plunged into distress by events 
which injure the power of her cus- 
tomers to buy. A civil war, asin 
America or in China, a bad. har- 
vest in a foreign land, or any other 
of the countless vicissitudes of 
human life, may impoverish the 
resources of those who are ordinary 
purchasers in the English markets ; 
and then the painful, and, alas! 
too familiar scenes of unemployed 
workmen harass and perplex pub- 
lic feeling. We know but too well 
what ‘miseries want of employment 
has created in Lancashire and the 
east of London; and these cala- 
mities spring from causes wholly 
beyond English control. With the 
exception of the great Irish famine, 
occasioned by the exceptional mis- 
fortune of the disease of the pota- 
to, no distress for many years has 
been experienced in the agricul- 
tural districts which can be put in 
comparison with the sufferings of 
the towns. This is an element of 
great value in the lot of the culti- 
vators of the land: if their earnings 
are not as good as those obtained 
by the artisins, they have a set-off 
of some importance in their ex- 
emption from a destitution which 
springs up with a suddenness as 
overpowering as it is incapable of 
beifig averted. 

What measures should be adopt- 
ed for bettering the condition of the 
agricultural labourer, it is not easy 
to specify with precision. Their 
case admits of the simultaneous 
co-operation of many combined ef- 
forts, rather than of the intervention 
of a great single force. Individual 
action can achieve larger results 
here than legislation. Local aid 
can facilitate emigration from agri- 
cultural districts to those which 
possess a stronger demand for 
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labour. Information can be sup- 
plied, and the transition be made 
easier in many ways. Still more, 
much may be e from 
the progressive enlightenment of 
the farmer and landlord classes. 
The days are nearly over when a 
farmer grudged every shilling which 
was spent on labour; but there 
‘are few who as yet employ labour 
to the extent to which it ma 
be made remunerative. Mu 

more may be done with im- 
mense profit to the farmer; many 
an act of superior tillage would 
enrich abundantly the workman 
and his employer. No doubt the 
improved position achieved of late 
years for the peasants is due to 
the influence of this cause; but 
if all the farmers of England are 
taken into account, it cannot be 
questioned that an enormous field 
for productive labour lies open to 
the agricultural world. The more 
the farmer understands his own 
interest, the more intelligent and 
scientific he becomes, the more will 
he employ labour, and the greater 
will’ be his own benefit and the 


benefit of every class in the com- 


munity. Here again landlords 
may render very effectual aid by 
building more and better cottages, 
and by substantial allotments of 
land in connection with them. Mr. 
Neville has shown how two excel- 
lent cottages can be built for £170, 
which will bring in interest of 5 
per cent. to the landlord, besidés 
full agricultural rent for half an 
acre of land attached to each. 
Great stress is laid by many on 
education. We have not a word 
to say against the promotion of so 
excellent an object; still, it may 
be questioned, what are the pre- 
cise results which we ought to 
expect from it? Whatever awak- 
ens the faculties and enlightens 
the mind must be a clear and 
most important gain amidst the 
general chances of life; and as- 
suredly, if no other good could be 
realised than the imparting the 
ability to read and write so as to 
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furnish leisure hours with an occu- 
pation at once amusing and elevat- 
ing, this is a national gain of great 
value. Modern society can easily 
provide machinery for the supply 
of books and journals. ‘But there 
remains the inquiry, What can edu- 
cation do for the agricultural labour- 
er in procuring for him better 
wages? We confess that for the 
attainment of this end special in- 
struction seems to us far more 
promising of good than general 
education. We should wish to see 
the labourer trained to carry out 
every operation on the farm. The 
farmer is for him the best of school- 
masters. A labourer who has 
learned all the various processes 
of tillage, who knows how to 
plough, manage horses, work any 
kind of implement, hoe, drain, and 
mow, is in an excellent position 
for availing himself of opportuni- 
' ties of rising to a higher position ; 
and the farmer will be no loser by 
having all his servants efficient for 
all purposes. An intelligent work- 
man returns more for his wages 
than an ignorant one; and many a 
loss will be avoided when the re- 
gular man in charge of any parti- 
cular service falls ill or dies. More- 
over, a village filled with skilful 
and well-trained men will rear up 
lads to the same skill, and they 
will be far abler than they are 
now to emigrate, if they wish it, to 
agricultural colonies. Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia, and the like, 
would find prosperity for countless 
labourers, if only they were fit 
to occupy and cultivate land on 
their arrival in the colony. But 
the landlords must also do their 
part in this great national func- 
tion. If the labourers are trained 
practically, a field must be pro- 
vided for their efforts. The system 
which so many advocate — Lord 
Leicester for instance—of large 
farms exclusively, would defeat the 
end we aim at, by withholding from 
the peasant the means of applying 
the instruction he had received. 
Small holdings must not be ex- 
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pelled from the land, or else the 
agricultural population must pine. 
But the peasant, however skilful, 
has no capital; how is it possible 
to intrust him with a farm? what 
means can he have to work it? 
But is there not the analogy of the 
artisan? A succession of steps lies 
before him, up which he constantly 
mounts to the highest manufactur- 
ing and trading summits, and yet 
he equally starts with no capital. 
Men who entered Manchester in 
the lowest grade of workmen, have, 
in countless numbers, filled all the 
positions of the commercial _hier- 
archy, and ended by owning some 
of the largest mills in the whole © 
world. No doubt the posts which 
a rising workman can occupy in 
manufacturing industry are mul- 
titudinous compared with’ those 
available for the agricultural la- 
bourer; still the latter does often 
possess opportunities for advance- 
ment, and if the duty of providing 
these were heartily recognised by 
landlords and farmers, they might 
be largely multiplied. The Flemish 
peasant thrives because he can sell 
his garden produce to a neighbour- 
ing town; the same thing might 
happen in England, and we a 
have witnessed it ourselves. e 
know of small men, tenants holding 
land at the distance of some eight 
miles from a town, cultivating plots 
(cottier-like) exceeding an acre, and 
covering them with onions, carrots, 
and beet, so thick as scarcely to 
leave space to plant afoot. Rent 
is paid at full rates with the utmost 
regularity and ease, for tradesmen 
come from long distances to buy 
the crops on the ground at very 
remunerative prices, and carry them 
away themselves in their own carts. 
The tenant’s need of capital is not 
large, but he accumulates savin 
as time rolls on; and if the mania 
for gigantic farms has not seized 
upon the whole country, the single 
acre is exchanged for a wider ten- 
ancy, and the rise in the world has 
commenced. The labourer has been 
market-gardener, and passes into the 
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state of small farmer; his career, 
if not so diversified, bears at least 
some resemblance to that of the 
advancing artisan. It is obvious, 
however, that in the agricultural 
regions the will and ideas of the 
landlord play an infinitely larger 
art than in the manufacturing 
world.’ In trade, the variety of 
positions filled by workmen is end- 
less, and they depend very little on 
the pleasure of the mill-owner or 
the great manufacturer. The size 
of holdings lies, on the other 
hand, within the discretion of 
the land-owner, and is not neces- 
sarily) unchangeable. It thus be- 
comes a matter of the most serious 
importance for our agricultural 
population in England, What are 
the notions which fill the minds 
of the land-owning class? Their 
education in the upper sphere of 
intelligence which they occupy is 
as vital an element in the prospec- 
tive welfare of their labourers as 
the instruction of the labourers 
themselves. A man like Lord Lei- 
¢ester, who sees no excellence but 
in large farms—and one like Lord 
Carnarvon, who is convinced of the 
merits of a mixed system, in which 
farms of various sizes are grouped 
together—are separated from each 
other in their action as landlords by 
the widest interval. Whilst the ten- 
dency of the one must be to extin- 
guish ultimately small holdings, the 
practice of the other is to reject an 
exclusive agglomeration, and to re- 
serve, avowedly and upon principle, 
intermediate holdings on his estates. 
It is clear that the course which is to 
prevail at last will be determined by 
the advantages which each system of- 
fers as a method of culture. If large 
farms are in the long-run more pro- 
fitable instruments of tillage, they 
will displace other systems ; if, on 
the contrary, each has its own 
superiorities, though they may be 
balanced by peculiar disadvantages, 
then the mixed system may main- 
tain its ground, to the manifest 
benefit of the intelligent and pro- 
mising labourer. Kindly feelings 
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may retard the universal domina- 
tion of the former method, ‘but no 
permanent reliance can be. placed 
on philanthropy in such matters. 
The occupations of mankind cannot 
be governed by sentiment, though 
the feeling which each is caleu- 
lated to engender is a most real 
and important item in the general 
estimate. A contented and pros- 
perous body of labourers possesses 
a large money value for landlords. 
But it will be the final balance of 
advantage which will determine the 
agricultural position of the nation. 
This consideration leads us up'to 
the second point which we wish to 
notice in Mr, Howard’s address. 
This Address is a discussion of for- 
eign farming still more than of the 
state of the agricultural labourer. It 
reviews the condition and the re- 
sults of that far-famed petite culture, 
that cultivation of the soil by peas- 
ant-proprietors, which has been 
so loudly extolled by Mr. Mill and 
other political economists. Its ex- 
cellence has been pronounced to be 
so incontestable that it has been 
made the basis of a plan for the 
settlement of the Land question in 
Ireland. Introduce small pro- 
age into Ireland, say Mr. 
ill, and in substance Mr. Bright, 
and the country is regenerated; 
peasant-proprietorship works won- 
ders. Mr. Mill acknowledges that 
the advantage of small properties 
in land is one of the most disputed 
questions in the range of political 
economy. He, however, feels no 
doubt; he appeals to the judg- 
ment of Continental authorities. 
They are better acquainted with 
the system than we are, and their 
opinion must be correct. We are 
blinded by the sight of our large 
farms and broad homesteads ; we 
have even forgotten the traditions 
of Old England; the yeomanry, 
once the glory of England, have 
almost disappeared. They have 
been wiser on the Continent: the 
French, the Swiss, the Belgians, 
and many others, have demonstrat- 
ed that, after all, the old methods 
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were the most energetic and the 
most productive. They have vin- 
dicated peasant-proprietorship as 
the most scientific process even 
in these modern times. It works 
wonders and sheds blessings wher- 
ever its beneficent power is allowed 
to operate. ‘The magic of pro- 
perty,” as Mr. Mill is never tired of 
quoting from Arthur Young, “ turns 
the wilderness into a garden.” It 
reclaims wastes by its constructive 
labour ; no limits are set to the in- 
dustry of the proprietor, for is not 
the gain all his own? Does he 
not toil from the dawn of day to 
the setting sun? and is not that 
toil given cheerfully, because it is 
devoted to the beloved object which 
is felt to be the labourer’s property ? 
Then it accumulates capital in the 
very class which is most hopeless 
and most degraded in large-farm- 
ing England. It may be true that 
it presents few signs of expensive 
farming to the eye; it shows no 
steam-plows, no clod-crushers, or 


huge thrashing-machines; but la- 
bour freely given more than com- 
pensates for the want of ingenious 


implements. It is true, again, that 
the Flemish farmers and labourers 
seldom eat meat except on Sundays 
and in harvest; buttermilk and 
potatoes, with brown bread, is their 
daily food. But the reply is easy 
and triumphant. This is economi- 
cal living upon system; it is a re- 
solute and successful determination 
to acquire capital. Their hearts 
are set on buying land, and no 
sacrifice is too costly to gratify the 
darling passion. First of all and 
greatest of virtues, peasant - pro- 
prietorship solves the problem of 
population, the most perplexing 
which the economical philosopher 
has to encounter. It prevents 
marriage, or renders it relatively 
unfruitful. It keeps down the 
numbers of the people, and thus 
affords the means for every one 
being well off and comfortable. 
Hence no country is so beautiful 
to traverse as a land of peasant- 
proprietors. The teeming fields on 
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every side bear witness to the care 
and the culture, the productiveness 
of the farming, and the universal 
happiness of the inhabitants. What, 
then, has intelligent England to do 
but to retrace her steps, to return to 
her forgotten past, to battle against 
her unnatural relation of landlord 
and tenant, and to convert her 
people into thrifty, energetic, and 
prosperous owners of her soil ? 
Such are some of the praises 
which have been passionately sung 
of peasant-proprietors, and which 
are repeated with increased vigour 
by many excellent and philanthro- 
pical men. Above all, at the pre- 
sent hour, is the system whose suc- 
cess abroad is so strongly vaunted, 
urged upon statesmen as the pana- 
cea for the woes of Ireland. Now 
to investigate on the spot the me- 
rits of foreign farming, and to test 
by personal inspection the value of 
these eulogies, was one of the chief 
objects of Mr. Howard’s travels on 
the Continent. His report bears, 
as we see, on some of the most crit- 
ical questions of our time; and, if 
accurate, is plainly of the utmost 
value, As to its accuracy, none who 
have not enjoyed equal opportu- 
nities of observation can speak 
with positive certainty ; but certain 
qualities transparently shine in this 
Address which cannot fail to. in- 
spire confidence. Mr. Howard enu- 
merates a number of localities— 
he gives names in connection with 
minute and specific statements— 
he quotes persons of eminence and 
ability ; in a word, he furnishes very 
strong guarantees of trustworthi- 
ness. What is the evidence, then, 
which we obtain from Mr. Howard? 
The first impression is unfayour- 
able to the foreigner. An English 
farmer might naturally infer from 
what he saw between Calais and 
Paris that the whole country was 
going to the bad; but Mr. How- 
ard reassures him. Improvement 
is not extinct; it is slow, but 
still in motion, as is proved b 
several large establishments whic 
Mr. Howard visited in this region. 
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But we need not dwell on M. 
Decrombecque with his farm of 
1200 acres, nor on our old ac- 
quaintance, M. Cail, with his gi- 
gantic establishment. Their suc- 
cess does not bear on the point we 
are discussing, although it shows 
that in the favoured land of peasant- 
proprietors great farms may spring 
up and reach enormous proportions. 
The remark of M. Leconteux is 
more to the purpose—“ That the 
peasantry and small proprietors 
are possessed by the demon of pro- 
perty in land.” ‘They buy land,” 
says Mr. Howard, ‘and have no 
capital to work it with.” Yet these 
small farmers preponderate in the 
greater part of France. Thousands 
of one, two, and three acre farms are 
held by peasants, who fill up their 
time by working for the large far- 
mers. As ten acres are the mini- 
mum estimated necessary for the 
maintenance of a farmer and his 
family, it is clear that these small 
men are not in the beatitude de- 
scribed by Mr. Mill. They are 
mainly labourers with a freehold 
garden and paddock—a very valu- 
able addition to their welfare, if con- 
sidered as supplementary resources 
to simple wages, but certainly not 
the foundation of a general system 
of agriculture. To live they must 
obtain employment, and this im- 
plies the coexistence of occupiers 
of land possessed of ranges far 
exceeding their own. Such farms 
are not a restoration of small farm- 
ing; nor does the yoking together 
of a horse, a bull, and an ass suggest 
very efficient agriculture. How- 
ever, they exhibit the merit claimed 
for them by Mr. Mill. ‘“These— 
the very small farmers—-work from 
sunrise to sunset, doing double the 
work for themselves they would for 
an employer, and they live far 
harder than English peasants. They 
are sober, live very hard, scrape to- 
gether every penny they can lay 
hands upon, with a view to be- 
coming one of the hard-working, 
hard-living farmers I have de- 
scribed.” The produce is very in- 
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ferior in quantity, though France 
is favoured with a finer climate 
and a better soil than what ob- 
tain in England. It is certain 
that under such management the 
land produces far less beyond what 
the cultivators of the soil them- 
selves consume, than under the 
ordinary English tenure. The lit- 
tle farmer has no greater enjoy- 
ments, if so many, as the English 
labourer, and he provides much 
less for the sustenance of the whole 
French people. In what, then, does 
the gain of this mode of life con- 
sist?. The French peasant-proprie- 
tor has harder work, inferior fare for 
the most part, and produces less for 
the community, than the average 
English labourer. If that is a 
desirable form of existence, in what 
does its superiority reside? If there 
is superiority—though we should 
rather term it compensation for 
material inferiority—it is found in 
the satisfaction of ownership, in 
the sense of being in some degree 
independent, and in the hope and 
prospect of saving enough to buy 
more land. We do not wish for a 
moment to undervalue such a feel- 
ing; yet we see by what heavy 
material sacrifices it is purchased, 
and what little practical good it 
brings to the man and to his family. 
To toil from four in the morning 
till eight in the evening, to live on 
the most scanty fare, to be desti- 
tute of the comforts of civilisation, . 
solely to have some prospect of 
acquiring an increase of property in 
land, is a state of existence scarcely 
to be envied. And by the side of 
such owners of property, and such a 
manner of spending life, be it care- 
fully remembered, are the labour- 
ers, the workmen for hire, whom 
we have described above. The 
whole group combined presents a 
picture of a life which can scarcely 
be considered as realising the ideal 
which has been painted in such 
vivid colours. 

But let us now pass on to Belgi- 
um, the paradise of a certain school 
of political economists. Mr. Howard 
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entered it with eager expectation. 
He had heard of its fame, of the 
glowing descriptions which Mr. 
Mill and his friends had given of 
its agriculture. He was plunged 
at once into disappointment. The 
signs of industry and care in cul- 
tivation were apparent on every 
side; but the means of developing 
the resources of the land were 
wanting. Capital was absent, 
though found in prosperous appli- 
cation on the large beetroot farms, 
the counterparts of English til- 
lage, and doubtless deserving on 
that account of scientific repro- 
bation. Except on these large 
farms, the yield of Belgian agricul- 
ture falls decidedly below the Eng- 
lish level. However, a new claim 
has been lately raised on its behalf, 
which goes far to turn the scale. 
Mr. Hoskyns, M. P., has recently 
stated in the ‘Times,’ that “the 
number of beasts fed, and meat 
produced per acre, is far greater in 
Belgium than in England.” We 
confess that we were startled by 
the remark, it was so novel, so 
subversive of all our previous con- 
ceptions. We longed for an expla- 
nation of a fact so surprising, and 
yet announced with such positive- 
ness. It is furnished by Mr. How- 
ard, and we shall be excused for 
quoting it: “It is true that Bel- 
gium has 1,257,269 head of cattle, 
which is larger in proportion than 
the stock of English cattle. But 
to come to the conclusion from 
such a fact that the Belgian meat- 
supply is greater than ours is a 
fallacy, as I will show. In the 
first place, the draught power in 
oxen in this country is infinitesi- 
mal; in Belgium it forms a large 
proportion. In England, as soon 
as a bullock is big enough he is 
slaughtered, whilst in Belgium he 
is kept on for years for draught 
purposes. Again, note the startling 
fact, that whilst Belgium has but 
some half-million of sheep we have 
over 35 millions, to say nothing of 
the superior size and weight of our 
animals. I feel convinced that, were 
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we in possession of full and reliable 
statistics, it would be conclusively 
proved that England produces far 
more meat per acre than any coun- 
try in the world, with perhaps the 
exception of the rich-growing land 
of Holland. With the best infor- 
mation, then, at my command, and 
altogether waiving the question as 
to the number of oxen and cows 
kept in Belgium for draught pur. 
poses, I make the total quantity of 
meat raised per acre to be only 98 
pounds in Belgium against 148 
pounds in England and Wales, 
Except upon the large farms, very 
little stock is to be seen.” These 
figures bring out a very clear supe- 
riority on the English side. It 
will be still more decided if the 
element, the cattle kept for draught, 
which is here omitted, is taken into 
account, especially when it is re- 
membered that only one-half of 
Belgium, if indeed so much, is 
occupied by peasant-proprietorship, 
The pretension that small peasant 
landowners rear such a quantity of 
cattle as not only supplies abundant 
meat to the mart, but also attests 
efficiency and productiveness of 
agriculture, obtains no confirmation 
from the appeal to facts. 

What Mr. Howard proclaims is 
corroborated by the testimony of 
other witnesses of equal competence 
and skill. Mr. Read predicted in 
the House of Commons the refu- 
tation which personal observation 
enabled Mr. Howard to bring on 
Mr. Wren Hoskyns’s assertion, Dr. 
Voelcker speaks in the same strain. 
Fifteen years ago he made an agri- 
cultural tour in Belgium, and re- 
cently again he has made another 
in company with Mr. Jenkjns, the 
Secretary of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. He has discovered but 
little progress in Belgium during 
these fifteen years. Some improve- 
ment might be discerned in pigs 
and horned cattle, but no increase 
in the growth of corn had been 
effected. Dr. Voelcker then adds 
a sentence which we commend to 
the attention of Mr. Mill. ‘One 
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of the greatest compliments that 
he had ever seen paid to British 
agriculture, was the astonishment 
expressed by some of the more 
intelligent men with: whom we 
came in contact, that two persons 
should have come over from Eng- 
land to see what they were doing 
there. They could not understand 
it; and several of them said, ‘ All 
that we have learnt of good agricul- 
ture we have picked up either 
directly by going to England, or 
by reading English agricultural 
publications.’ ” 

There are other considerations of 
great weight, which must be taken 
into account in passing a judgment 
on la petite culture—the system 
of small proprietorships. Pre-emi- 
nent amongst these are the two 
tendencies to subdivide and to 
incur debt. When small properties 
occupy a whole county, they leave 
but a scanty demand for labour. 
We have seen how low is the rate 
of wages found in the neighbour- 
hood of small peasants abroad. 
If large manufactures are not at 
hand to carry off the excess of the 
population, the father of the family 
has no other resource but to sub- 
divide his land amongst his chil- 
dren. Thus the holding is gradually 
reduced in size, till it reaches the 
limit when the farm can just afford 
subsistence. Mr. Howard has told 
us of numerous cases where the 
cottier is compelled to supplement, 
by working for hire, the inadequate 
living he can extract from his land. 
Belgium, France, Ireland, and other 
countries, furnish striking instances 
of this tendency. It is calculated 
to check, no doubt, the growth of 
the population, and this is claimed 
by Mr. Mill as a merit. But does 
Mr. Mill mean to tell us that a host 
of cottier proprietors, living on the 
scantiest minimum of subsistence, 
rearing only two children to replace 
the parents, and developing no in- 
crease of production, is a healthier, 
sounder, more desirable condition 
of life than that of pure agricul- 
tural labourers, raising ever-expand- 


ing supplies of food, and, in spite 
of many drawbacks, earning satis- 
factory wages? For our own part, 
we do not hesitate to express our 
preference for the cottier system. 
There is less suffering in the pre- 
sent, and far greater hope in the 
future. 

Equally mischievous is the irre- 
pressible tendency to debt. The 
weight of superincumbent mort- 
gages is the load which depresses 
French agriculture, which exacts 
from it periodical cries of distress, 
and extorts from the French Gov- 
ernment successive commissions 
of pen! The one ambition of 
the French peasant is to buy more 
land. Mr. Howard mentions such | 
sums as £192 given for an acre 
of ground. The peasant will live 
for years on the barest and hard- 
est fare which will support life, and 
then draw from the ground hoards 
of coin for the acquisition of more 
acres. So keen is this passion, that 
he will mortgage deeply what he 
has to obtain more; and at this 
moment a very large portion of 
French land belongs to mortgagees 
who dwell in towns. One of the 
worst features of such a practice is 
the stinting agriculture of the capi- 
tal necessary for its development. 
What the peasant longs for is to 
own more land, and not to increase 
his wealth and happiness by a more 
intelligent and superior cultiva- 
tion of what he already possesses, . 
Can it be a matter of wonder that 
Dr. Voelcker, Mr. Howard, and other 
observers, perceive so little pro- 
gress in the lands of small proprie- 
tors ? On the other hand, Eng- 
lish farming is achieving new tri- 
umphs. The yield of wheat per 
acre is steadily rising all over Eng- 
land. Processes are adopted whic 
combine economy with efficiency. 
The farmer produces more, and is 
richer; and it is certain that the 
more successful the farming, the 
better, as a rule, is the condition of 
the labourer. The French peasant- 
landlord, in endless cases, is para- 
lysed by debt. He owns more land, 
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but his savings have been exhausted 
in the purchase-money, and he has 
little capital for cultivating his new 
acquisitions with efficiency. Thus 
he is loaded with debt, and is poor 
amidst landed riches. On the other 
hand, the relation of the farmer 
to agriculture is radically bad and 
unsound. The means for progress 
are wanting; the yield of the land 
remains below the power of produc- 
ing conferred upon it by nature. 
The country suffers, and so does the 
cultivator ; both are placed in an 
unnatural position. The wealth of 
the country stands below its true 
level; there is less for all. Food 
is dearer than it ought to be, to the 
injury of every class. If there is a 
sound and incontestable principle 
which governs the practice of agri- 
culture, it is that the capital avail- 
able for tillage should be propor- 
tionate to the capabilities of the 
land. This is the ideal. Every 
system is sound which makes con- 
stant approaches to this ideal; 
every system is bad, and calls for 
reform, which forgets this ideal, or 
leads away from its realisation. 
The absence of a poor-law greatly 
aggravates the evil; for it strength- 
ens the desire to acquire more land 
as the safeguard against destitution. 
A poor cottier with a couple of 
acres, with no other resource than 
to eke out the insufficient mainten- 
ance he obtains from them by the 
wretched wages we have described, 
cannot help longing for the acqui- 
sition of more acres by the help of 
mortgage. The set of the tide of 
the agricultural mind throughout 
the nation is directed to additional 
purchases, in which the capital 
requisite for efficient cultivation is 
of small account. An unprogressive 
agriculture is the inevitable result ; 
and it is very plain to us that, were 
it not for the growth of large farms, 
fostered by the cultivation of the 
beetroot, and its manufacture on 
the farm into sugar, the tardy ad- 
vance of French and Flemish farm- 
ing would move at a still feebler 
rate. 
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A remedy may possibly be found 
for some of these evils in co-opera- 
tion. The application of this prin- 
ciple has already commenced in 
central France, with the view of 
meeting the increased deficiency of 
agricultural labourers. The effici- 
ency of co-operation resides in the 
means it furnishes of employing 
superior implements of culture. By 
its help the small farmer may have 
access to a better plough, a steam 
thrashing-machine, and similar ap- 
pliances. The man who cannot 
keep a horse may obtain, through 
co-operation, the services of his 
richer neighbour’s team. Drainage, 
too, {becomes of easier execution. 
The concert of a number of co-pro- 
prietors, owning a drainage-basin in 
common, may be obtained when 
they are working its fields together, 
while it might be unobtainable 
without co-operation. We cheer- 
fully admit that such a method of 
joint action would give a new 
aspect to many of the present 
features of la petite culture. Some 
of its most characteristic disadvan- 
tages would disappear, others would 
be practically mitigated. But if such 
a system of agriculture could be 
successfully established, it would be 
in substance a combination of large 
farming with small. The mam 
impediments to its establishment, 
we conceive, would be moral. A 
large number of proprietors, in- 
vested with individual rights which 
they could enforce at will, seems to 
us, we confess, an institution little 
suited for a large country. It con- 
tains a special difficulty, from which 
co-operation in a trade is exempt. 
If a partner in a co-operative store 
or mill chooses to withdraw, his 
place can be supplied as efficiently 
by another. The association is in 
no danger of dissolution because 
any particular person refuses to join 
it. It is otherwise with agricul- 
tural co-operation. The refusal of 
a single landowner might prevent 
altogether the execution of a great 
work of drainage. Then agricul- 
ture is composed of a succession 
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of operations whose completion 
extends over three or four years: 
under what conditions can the 
withdrawal of a proprietor take 
lace? Such withdrawals there 
must be—they are inherent in the 
free exercise of the right of pro- 
perty; they would often become 
imperative from the death of a 
proprietor. Under what covenants 
must the land come so as to over- 
come the difficulty? We cannot 
easily picture to ourselves what 
they ought to be upon a system 
which would deserve to be called 
national, or even general. We 
do not see, therefore, speaking of 
broad regions, that co-operation can 
be carried much farther than work- 
ing a common district by all the 
labourers in it combined, and the 
use by the smaller men of the large 
implements possessed by those of 
greater means; and then some 
of the distinctive excellences of 
peasant-proprietorship will be lost. 
Those who are tilling the lands of 
their neighbours will measure their 
hours of toil in the same manner as 
hired labourers; and substantially 
the chief elements of such a method, 
when successfully at work, will be 
those of large farming. 

We have used the expression 
“the distinctive excellences” of 
small farming, and we desire to 
recognise them most clearly. The 


| owner of a small plot of land does 


work with a care, a perseverance, 
and an ungrudging bestowal of his 
time and labour, which cannot be 
found in an agriculture whose 


| Operations are carried out on a 


great scale. But here we come 
upon a principle which has not been 
duly estimated by political econo- 


‘mists. The merits of small farming 


have been exclusively attributed to 
the element of ownership. It is 
because the land is his own, it is 
said, that the peasant-proprietor 
works so hard and so unceasingly. 
The fact of the excellence displayed 
weadmit; the theory of the secret in 
which its virtue dwells we hold to 
be erroneous. The proof of our 


assertion is, in our opinion, easy 
and decisive. Small cultivators, 
who are not owners of the soil on 
which their labour is expended, ex- 
hibit the same characteristics. Their 
labour is as untiring, their care and 
watchfulness as active, the absence 
of all calculation of the length of 
the day’s work as marked, and the 
results at the last as fruitful. In 
Scotland and elsewhere, tenants 
have reclaimed waste lands with 
an energy as powerful as any shown 
by peasant-proprietors. They have 
had leases long enough to secure to 
them such fruits of their industry 
as shall repay the efforts they have 
made; still they are tenants, and 
not proprietors. The length of the 
lease, it may be said—a lease, of 
course, founded on a trifling rent— 
has placed them for the time in the 
position’ of peasant-proprietors. 
This is true; yet the distinction is 
very important. It proves, on the 
one side, that the concession of the 
land in full or imperfect proprietor- 
ship is one of the most effective 
instruments available for the redue- 
tion of wastes into cultivated fields ; 
but it equally shows, on the other, 
that a suitable lease will perform 
this work as successfully as owner- 
ship, and that the compulsory 
substitution of proprietorship for 
tenancy is not necessary for secur- 
ing these particular benefits. 

But the evidence is not confined 
to the reclamation of wastes. There 
is a yet more decisive field in which 
the quality of small tenancies may 
be tested. There are many hold- 
ings still existing in England, in 
which the man of 40 acres has to 
compete with him who has 400, 
or even 1,000. And what does ex- 
perience tell here? That the small 
tenant is crushed to the earth; 
that he is struck down in ‘the 
competition with the skill and 
science of the great farmer; and 
that he and his brethren are in 
process of extinction? Very far 
from it. “The yeomen, the small 
proprietors, the statesmen of West- 
moreland and Cumberland, are dis- 
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appearing, beyond doubt. They do 
not hold their own in this modern 
England of our day. But the cause 
is not their inability to cultivate 
their land with profit: they suc- 
cumb to the temptation of selling. 
They are unable to resist the glit- 
tering shine of high prices. Rich 
men can afford, and have the will 
to offer them, prices for their acres 
which are out of all proportion to 
the profits of their own agriculture. 
Their small estates are bought up 
by rich landowners, who add field 
to field, and trust to their posterity 
receiving compensation for the pre- 
sent sacrifice. In still larger num- 
bers they pass into building-plots, 
whose beauty commands the open 
purses of eager purchasers. The 


extinction of the yeomen has but 
a slight connection with the condi- 
tion of agriculture in England; it 
does not demonstrate the impossi- 
bility of small farms being culti- 
vated with success, even under the 
pressure of the severe competition 


of large ones. Evidence may be 
found in all directions to make 
good this assertion. Small tenan- 
cies do thrive in abundance; they not 
only pay their way, but they work 
often on equal terms with their great 
neighbours. We are ourselves ac- 
quainted with such minor holdings 
of some 40 or 50 acres. We have 
seen on them crops as flourishing 
as on the most famed farms of the 
kingdom — cattle and sheep as 
abundant, and rent as high and as 
punctually paid. We know of a 
very high agricultural authority 
who has declared that it is not 
these small tenants, but those who 
are intermediate between them and 
the great farmers, who exhibit the 
least satisfactory results. Land- 
lords within our knowledge, men 
who have dealt with their property 
on strict principles of business, 
sustain these small holdings as 
sound agricultural arrangements ; 
and what leads to their success? 
These small tenants cannot possess 
large teams of horses, for they have 
no constant employment for them 
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which shall defray their cost; they 
do not own great agricultural im- 
plements, much less have they 
capital or skill for important experi- 
ments and improvements. How, 
then, do they hold their own? B 
the very virtues which Mr. Mill has 
celebrated so enthusiastically in 
peasant-proprietors: by the con- 
spicuous devotion of their own 
time and labour; by their presence 
in the field by the side of the 
labourers they employ; by working 
long days when rain threatens the 
hay crop; by the turning of the 
master’s eye to every detail of the 
petty holding. These are the qua- 
lities which enable them to culti- 
vate with as large a production, and 
with inferior cost to the great farm- 
ers. It is true that no one can 
contemplate the practicability of 
converting all England into such 
farms. Their success implies the 
neighbourhood of bigger men, and 
of their resources. They need to 
borrow horses for ploughing at 
times ; they must have recourse to 
the thrashing and winnowing ma- 
chines of their neighbours; and if 
cultivation by steam advances, they 
will require the occasional help of 
implements which are not their 
own. When these resources exist, 
we say fearlessly that small farms 
prosper, both for landlord and ten- 
ant. “ The secret of their wellbeing 
lies in the moderate size of the 
holding, which admits of its being 
superintended by the farmer in 
person, and of being in no small 
degree worked by his own hands. 
And thus these small tenancies 
bring out a scientific result of 
great value. They correct and 
change a great chapter in political 
economy. They efface a one-sided 
and passionate explanation of @ 
fact by substituting the true for 
an imaginary cause. They proclaim 
that it is not necessary for the man 
who cultivates a small farm to be 
its owner in order to produce the 
results which excite admiration. 
They point out the identity of posi- 
tion between the small proprietor 
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and the small tenant. They prove 
that it is the small size of the area 
tilled which generates success, by 
enabling the personal qualities of 
the cultivator to bear directly on 
every process of the agriculture. 
And in England they have this dis- 
tinguishing merit, that whilst the 
small statesman is unable to resist 
the allurements of a strong pur- 
chaser of his land, the small tenant 
may thrive, and continue as long 
as agriculture shall last. 

Another merit of these small 
tenancies possesses extreme impor- 
tance in our eyes. They supply 
the vacuum between the labourer 
and the richer agriculturists. They 
shed the ray of hope upon his toil ; 
they cheer him with the prospect 
of advancement; and they concil- 
iate his affection for the walk in 
life which Providence has marked 
out for him. The social value 
of such intermediate steps cannot 
be well exaggerated. It is true 
that the difficulty of providing 
adequate capital for cultivation is 
considerable, but it is not insuper- 
able. That difficulty must effec- 
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tually prevent small tenancies from 
being the main instrument of agri- 
culture; but no one who is ac- 
uainted with the rural districts of 
ngland can doubt that instances 
abound where small ‘men, even 
labourers, possess a sagacity in 
discerning and a thrift in saving 
which lay the foundations of a 
real rise in life. The kindness 
of a landlord may contribute 
very effective aid at times. But 
we cannot and do not rest on such 
sentiments as a trustworthy ele- 
ment of a business relation. It is 
a vast matter that these narrow 
holdings offer to many a rescue from 
hopeless and stationary poverty 
and the effects generated in the 
minds of the most intelligent 
and the most aspiring cannot 
fail to spread themselves over the 
whole mass. The condition of a 
healthy profession, embracing large 
masses of mankind, is the penetra- 
tion of life and progress to its lowest 
members ; and this invaluable bless- 
ing, we are persuaded, a judicious 
admixture of small with large ten- 
ancies can supply. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


‘‘Miss Crepiton,” said John Mit- 
ford, drawing a long breath, “you 
don’t know what a very serious ques- 
tion that is; it has been my burden 
for half my life. I have never 
spoken of it to any one, and you 
have taken me a little by surprise. 
I'd like to tell you all about it, but 
you—would not care to hear.” 

“Indeed I should,” said Kate, 
eagerly. ‘“‘Oh, I do so hope you 
have not quite made up your mind. 
It would be such a sacrifice. Fan- 
shawe Regis is very nice—but to be 
buried here all your life, and never 
to take part in anything, nor to 
have any way of rising in the 
world, or improving your position! 
If I were a man, I would rather be 
anything than a clergyman. It is 
like making a ghost of yourself at 
the beginning of your life.” 

“A ghost of myself?” 
John. 

““Yes—of course it just comes to 
that; other men will go on and 
on while you remain behind,” cried 
Kate. “I could not bearit. That 
Fred Huntley, for example—he is 
reading for the bar, I believe, and 
he is clever, and he will be Lord 
Chancellor, or something, while you 
are only Rector of Fanshawe Regis. 
That is what I could not bear.” 

John shook his head, softly 
bending over her more and more, 
with a gesture which was half 
pity. “That is not my feeling,” 
he said. “I don’t think you 
would care for that either if you 
looked into it more. Huntley has 
more brains than I have; he will 
always rise higher if he takes the 
trouble—but I don’t care for that. 
The thing is—but, Miss Crediton, 
it would bore you to listen to such 
a long story; suppose we go in 
to my mother—she knows nothing 
about my vain thoughts, thank 
heaven!” 


said 


“Oh no, no,” said Kate, cling- 
ing still closer to his arm; “ tell me 
everything—I shall not be bored. 
That is, if you will—you don't 
mind trusting me.” 

“Trusting you!” It was curi- 
ous how much more impressive his 
voice was, coming out of the dark- 
ness. His awkwardness, his dif- 
fidence, everything that made him 
look commonplace in the daylight, 
had disappeared. Kate felt a little 
thrill, half of excitement, half of 
pride. Yes, he would trust her, 
though nobody else (he said) in all 
the world. It was not John that 
thus moved her; it was the sense 
of being the one selected and 
chosen-one out of a hundred—one 
out of the world—which is the 
sweetest flattery which can be ad- 
dressed to man or woman. She 
looked up to him, though he could 
not see her, raising that face which 
John already felt was the sweetest 
in the world. And he bent over 
her, and her little hand trembled 
on his arm, and the darkness 
wrapped them round and round, 
so that they could not see each 
other’s faces—the very moment 
and the very circumstances which 
make it sweet to confide and to be 
confided in. It was not yet ten 
days since he had seen her first, 
and she had not as yet shown the 
least trace of a character likely to 
understand his, and yet he was 
ready to trust her with the deepest 
secrets of his heart. 

“Tt is not that,” said John. “I 
am sure you are not the one to bid 
a man forsake his duty that he 
might rise in the world. If I were 
as sure about everything I ought to 
believe as—as my father is, I should 
go into the Church joyfully to- 
morrow.” 


“Should you?” said Kate, feel- 
ing chilled in spite of herself. 
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*“T should; and you would ap- 
prove me for doing so, I know,’ he 
said earnestly. ‘ But don’t think 
me worse than I am, Miss Crediton. 
I am not a sceptic nor an infidel, 
that you should draw away from 
me. Yes, you did, ever so little— 
but if it had only been a_hair- 
breadth, I should have felt it. It 
is not so much that I doubt—but 
I can’t feel sure of things. My 
father is sure of everything ; that is 
the superiority of the older genera- 
tions. They knew what they be- 
lieved, and so they were ready to 
go to the stake for it——” 

“Or send other people to the 
stake,” said Kate. The conver- 
sation was getting so dreadfully 
serious that she turned it where 
she could to the side of laughter ; 
but it was not possible in this case. 

“Yes, I know,” he said, softly, 
altogether ignoring her lighter tone ; 
“the one thing implies the other. 
I acknowledge it does; we are such 
confused creatures. But as for me, 
I could neither die for my belief 
nor make any one else die. I don’t 
feel sure. I say to myself, how do 
you know he is wrong and you are 
right? How do I know? But you 
see my father knows; and most of 
the old people in the village are 
just as certain as he. Is it because 
we are young, I wonder?” said 
John. 

“Oh, don’t speak like that— 
pray don’t. Why should it be be- 
cause we are young ?” 

“That I can’t tell,” said John, in 
the darkness. “It might be of 
opposition, perhaps, because they 
are sO sure—so sure—cruelly sure, 
I often think. But when a man 
has to teach others, I suppose that 
is how he ought to be; and my 
very soul shrinks, Miss Credi- 
ton——”” 

“ Yes ? ” 

“You will not say anything to 
my mother? She has brought me 
up for it, and set her heart on it, 
and I would not fail her for the 
world.” 

“But, Mr. John,” said Kate, “I 


don’t understand ; if you are not a 
—I mean, if you don’t believe—the 
Bible—should you be a clergyman 
for any other reason? Indeed I 
don’t understand.” 

“‘ No,” he said, vehemently ; “ you 
are right and Iam wrong. I ought 
not, I know. But then I am not 
sure that I don’t believe. I think 
I do. I believe men must be 
taught to serve God. I believe 
that He comforts them in their 
distress. You are too true, too 
straightforward, too innocent to 
know. I believe and I don’t be- 
lieve. But the thing is, how can I 
teach, how can I pronounce with 
authority, not being sure ?—that is . 
what stops me.” 

Kate stopped too, being perplex- 
ed. ‘“Idon’t like the thought of 
your being a clergyman,” she said, 
with what would have been, could 
he have seen it, a pleading look up 
into his face. 

And then a long sigh came from 
John’s breast. She heard that, but 
she did not know that he shook 
his head as well; and in her igno- 
rance she went on. : 

“You would be so much better 
doing anything else. Of course, if 
you had had a very strong disposi- 
tion for it—but when you have not. 
And you would do so very much 
better for yourself. If you were to 
give it up ‘i 

“Give it up!” cried John; “the 
only work that is worth doing on 
earth !” 

“But, good heavens! Mr. Mit- 
ford, what do you mean, for I don’t 
understand you? If it is the only 
work worth doing on earth, why 
do you persuade people you don’t 
mean to do it? Idon’t under- 
stand.” 

“Where is there any other work 
worth doing?” saidJohn. ‘I don’t 
want to be a soldier, which might 
mean something. Could I be a 
doctor, pretending to know how to 
cure people of their illnesses—or a 
lawyer, taking any side he is paid 
for? No, that is the only work 
worth doing; to devote one’s whole 
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life to the service of men—to save 
them, mend them, bring them 
from the devil to God. Where is 
there any such work? And yet I 
pause here on the threshold, all 
for a defect of nature. I know you 
are despising me in your heart.” 
‘“No, no,” said Kate, quite be- 
wildered. She did not despise him ; 
on the contrary, it just gleamed 
across her mind that here was some- 
thing she had no comprehension of 
—something she had never met 
with before. ‘Mr. John, it is you 
who will think me very stupid. 
But I don’t understand you,” she 
said, with a certain humility. The 
answer he made was involuntary. 
He had no right to do it on such 
short acquaintance—a mere stran- 
ger, you might say. He pressed to 
his side with unconscious tender- 
ness the hand that rested on his 
arm. 
“You don’t understand such 
pitiful weakness,” he said. “ You 


would see what was right and do 
it, without lingering and hesitating. 


I know you would. Don’t be an- 
gry with me. We two are nearer 
each other than anybody else can 
be—are not we? We were very 
near for one moment, like one life ; 
and we might have died so—to- 
gether. That should make us very 
close—very close—friends.” 

“Oh, Mr. John.” 

“Don’t cry. I should not have 
reminded you,” he said, with sud- 
den compunction. *‘ Iam not so self- 
ish ; \but you said you felt as if—I 
belonged to you. So I do—to be 
your servant—your—anything you 
please. And that is why I tell you 
all this weakness of mine, because it 
was just a chance that we did not 
die in a moment—together. Oh, 
hush, hush! I said it to rouse 
myself, and because it was so 
sweet. I forgot it must be terrible 
to you.” 

“J—I understand,” said Kate, 
with a sob. “It makes us like— 
brother and sister. But I never 
can do anything like that for you. 
I can only help you with—a little 
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sympathy; but you shall always 
have that—as if you were—my bro- 
ther. Oh, never doubt it. I am 
glad you have told me—I shall 
know you better now.” 

“And here I have gone and 
made her cry like a selfish beast,” 
said John. “Just one more walk 
round—and lean heavier on me, and. 
I will not say another word to vex 
you—not one.” 

“T am not vexed,” said Kate, 
with a soft little smilé among her 
tears, which somehow diffused it- 
self into the darkness, one could 
not tell how. He felt it warm him 
and brighten him, though he could 
not see it; and thus they made 
one silent round, pausing for a 
moment where the lilies stood up 
in that tall pillar, glimmering 
through the night and breathing 
out sweetness. John, whose heart 
was full of all unspeakable things, 
came to a moment’s pause before 
them, though he was faithful to his 
promise, and did not speak. Some 
angel seemed to be by, saying Ave, 
as in that scene which the old 
painters always adorn with the 
stately flower of Mary. John be- 
lieved all the poets had said of 
women at that moment, in the 
sweetness of the summer dark. 
Hail, woman, full of grace! The 
whole air was full of angelic salu- 
tation. But it was he, the man, 
who had the privilege of support- 
ing her, of protecting her, of saving 
her in danger. Thus the young 
man raved, with his heart full. 
And Kate in the silence, leaning 
on his arm, dried her tears, and 
trembled with a strange mixture 
of courage and perplexity and emo- 
tion. And then she wondered what 
Mrs. Mitford would say. 

Mrs. Mitford said nothing when 
the two came in by the open win- 
dow, with eyes dazzled by the 
sudden entrance into the light. 
Kate’s eyes were more dazzling 
than the lamp, if anybody had 
looked at them. The tears were 
dry, but they had left a humid 
radiance behind, and the fresh 
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night air had ruffled the gold in her 
hair, and heightened the colour on 
her cheeks, which betrayed the 
commotion within. Mrs. Mitford 
made no special remark, except that 
she feared the tea was cold, and 
that she had just been about to 
ring to have it taken away. “You 
must have tired her wandering so 
long about the garden. You should 
not be thoughtless, John,” said his 
mother; “‘and it is almost time for 
prayers.” 

“Tt was my fault,” said Kate; 
“it was so pleasant out of doors, 
and quiet, and sweet. I am sorry 
we have kept you waiting. I did 
not know it was so late.” 

“Oh, my dear, I do not mind,” 
said Mrs. Mitford, smothering a 
half-sigh ; for, to be sure, she had 


been alone all the time while- 


they were wandering among the 
lilies; and she was not used to 
it—yet. “But Dr. Mitford is very 
particular about the hour for pray- 
ers, and you must make haste, like 
a good child, with your tea. I 
never like to put him out.” 

“Oh, not for the world!” cried 


Kate; and she swallowed the cold 


tea very hurriedly, and went for Dr. 
Mitford’s books, and arranged them 
on the table with her own hands; 
and then she came softly behind 
John’s mother, and gave her a kiss, 
as light as if a rose-leaf had blown 
against her cheek. She did not 
offer any explanation of this sud- 
den caress, but seated herself close 
by Mrs. Mitford, and clasped her 
hands in her lap like a young lady 
in a picture of family devotion; 
and then Dr. Mitford’s boots were 
heard to creak along the long pas- 
sage which led from his study, and 
the bell was rung for prayers. 

This conversation gave Kate a 
great deal to think about when she 
went up-stairs. John’s appeal to 
her had gone honestly to her heart. 
She was touched by it in quite a 
different way from what she would 
have been had he been making 
love. ‘Yes, indeed, we do belong 
to each other—he saved my life,” 


she said to herself; “we ought 
always to be like—brother—and 
sister.” When she said it, she felt 
in her heart of hearts that this did 
not quite state the case; but let it 
be, to save trouble. And then she 
tried to reflect upon the confes- 
sion he had made to her. But that 
was more difficult. Kate was far 
better acquainted with ordinary 
life than John. She would have be- 
haved like an accomplished woman 
of the world in an emergency which 
would have turned him at once into 
a heavy student or awkward coun- 
try lad; but in other matters she 
was a baby beside him. She had 
never thought at all on the sub- 
jects which had occupied his mind 
for years. And she was thunder- 
struck by his. hesitation. Could it 
be that people out of books really 
thought and felt so? Could it be? 
She was so perplexed that she 
could not draw herself out of the 
maze. She reflected with all her 
might upon what she ought to do 
and say to him; but could not by 
any means master his difficulty. 
He must either decide to be a 
clergyman or not to be a clergy- 
man—that was the distinct issue; 
and if he could, by any sort of pres- 
sure put upon him, be made to give 
up the notion, that would be so 
much the better. Going into the 
Church because he had _ been 
brought up to it, and because his 
friends desired it, was a motive 
perfectly comprehensible to Kate. 
But then had not she, whatever 
might come of it, stolen into his 
confidence closer than any of his 
friends ? and it was his own life he 
had to decide upon; and, in the 
course of nature, he must after a 
while detach himself from his fa- 
ther and mother, and live accord- 
ing to his own judgment, not by 
theirs. If she could move him 
(being, as he said, so close to him) 
to choose a manner of life which 
would be far better for him than 
the Church, would not that be 
exercising her influence in the most 
satisfactory way? As for the deeper 
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uestion, it puzzled her so much, 
that after one or two efforts she 
gave it up. The progress of ad- 
vanced opinions has been suffici- 
ently great to render it impossible 
even for a fashionable young lady 
not to be aware of the existence of 
“doubts ;” but what did he mean 
by turning round upon her in that 
incomprehensible way, and talking 
of “tthe only work worth doing,” 
just after he had taken refuge in 
that sanctuary of uncertainty which 
every man, if he likes, has a right 
to shelter himself in? To have 
doubts was comprehensible, too; 
but to have doubts and yet to 
think a clergyman’s work the only 
work worth doing! Kate’s only 
refuge was to allow to herself that 
he was a strange, a. very strange 
fellow; was he a little—cracked ? 
—was he trying to bewilder her? 
** Anyhow, he is nice,” Kate said 
to herself; and that covered a mul- 
titude of sins. 

Meanwhile John, poor fellow, 
went out after they had all gone 


up-stairs, and had a long walk by 
himself in the night, to tone him- 
self down a little from the exalta- 
tion of the moment in which he had 
told her that he and she had almost 
died together. There was the strang- 
est subtle sweetness to himself in 


the thought. To have actually died 
with her, and for her, seemed to 
him, in his foolishness, as if it 
would have been so sweet. And 
then he felt that he had opened his 
heart to her, and that she knew all 
his thoughts. He had told them to 
her in all their inconsistency, in all 
their confusion, and she had under- 
stood. So he thought. He went 
out in the fervour of his youth 
through the darkling paths, and 
brushed along the hedges, all crisp 
with dew, and said to himself that 
henceforth one creature at least in 
the world knew what he meant. 
His feelings were such as have not 
been rare in England for half a 
century back. He had been trained, 
as it were, in the bosom of the 
Church, and natural filial reverence, 
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and use and wont, had blinded him 
to the very commonplace character 
of its labours as fulfilled by his fa- 
ther. His father was—his father; 
a privileged being, whose actions 
had not yet come within the range 
of things to be discussed. And the 
young man’s mind was full of the 
vague enthusiasm and exaltation 
which belong to his age. Ideally, 
was not the work of a Christian 
priest the only work in the world? 
A life devoted to the help and 
salvation of one’s fellow-creatures 
for here and for hereafter—no en- 
terprise could be so noble, none so 
important. And must he relinquish 
that, because he felt it difficult to 
pronounce with authority, “ without 
doubt he shall perish everlasting- 
ly”? Must he give up the onl 


‘purely disinterested labour whic 


man can perform for man—the art 
of winning souls, of ameliorating 
the earth, of cleansing its hidden 
corners, and brightening its melan- 
choly face? No, he could not give 
it up; and, yet, on the other hand, 
how could he utter certain words, 
how make certain confessions, how 
take up that for his faith which 
was not his faith? John’s heart 
had been wrung in many a melan- 
choly hour of musing with this 
struggle, which was so very diffe- 
rent from Kate’s conception of his 
difficulties. But now there stole 
into the conflict a certain sweetness 
—it was, that he was understood. 
Some one stood by him now, si- 
lently backing him, silently follow- 
ing him up,—perhaps with a shy 
hand on his arm; perhaps—who 
could tell ?—with a shy hand in his, 
ere long. It did not give him any 
help in resolving his grand problem, 
but it was astonishing how it sweet- 
ened it. He walked on and on, not 
knowing how far he went, with a 
strange sense that life was changed— 
that he was another man. It seemed 
as if new light must come to him 
after this sudden enhancement of 
life and vigour. Was it true that 
there were two now to struggle in- 
stead of one? John was not far 
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enough gone to put such a question 
definitely in words to himself, but 
it lingered about the avenues of his 
mind, and sweet whispers of re- 
sponse seemed to breathe over him. 
Two, and not one! and he was un- 
derstood, and his difficulties appre- 
ciated; and surely now the guiding 
light at last must come. 

His mother heard him come in, 
as she lay awake thinking: of him, 
and wondered why he should go 
out so late, and whether he had 
shut the door, and thanked heaven 
his father was fast asleep, and did 
not hear him; for Dr. Mitford 
would have become alarmed had 
he heard of such nocturnal walks— 
first, for John’s morals, lest he should 
have found some unlawful attrac- 
tion in the village; and, second, 
for the plate, if the house was known 
to be deprived of one of its defend- 
ers. His anxious mother, though 
she had thought of little else since 
his birth except John’s ways and 
thoughts, had yet no inkling of 
anything deeper that might be in 
his mind. That he might love Kate, 
and that Kate might play with him 
as a cat plays with a mouse—en- 
courage him for her own amuse- 
ment while she stayed at Fanshawe 
Regis, and throw him off as soon as 
she left—that was Mrs. Mitford’s 
only fear respecting him. It was so 
painful that it kept her from sleep- 
ing. She could not bear to think 
of any one so wounding, so mis- 
appreciating, her boy. If she but 
knew him as I know him, she would 
go down on her knees and thank 
God for such a man’s love, she 
said to herself in the darkness, dry- 
ing her soft eyes. But how was his 
mother—a witness whose impar- 
tiality nobody would believe in— 
to persuade the girl of this? And 
Mrs. Mitford was a true woman, and 
ranked a ‘‘ disappointment” at a very 
high rate among the afflictions of 
men, And it was very, very griev- 
ous to her to think of this little 
coquette trifling with her son, and 
giving the poor boy a heartbreak. 
She was nearly tempted half-a-dozen 


times to get up and throw her dress- 
ing-gown about her, and make her 
way through the slumbering house, 
and through the ghostly moonlight 
which fell broadly in from the 
staircase-window upon the corridor, 
to Kate’s room, to rouse her out of 
her sleep, and shake her, and say, 
‘Oh you careless, foolish, naughty, 
little Kate! You will never get 
the chance of such another, if you 
break my boy’s heart.” It would 
have been very, very foolish of her 
had she done so; and yet that was 
the impulse in her mind. But it 
never occurred to Mrs. Mitford that 
when he took that long, silent, 
dreary walk, he might be thinking 
of something else of even more 
importance than Kate’s acceptance 
or refusal. She had watched him 
all his life, day by day, and hour 
by hour, and yet she had never 
realised such a possibility. So she 
lay thinking of him, and wondering 
ae he would come back, and 
heard afar off the first faint touch 
of his foot on the path, and- felt 
her heart beat with satisfaction, 
and hoped he would lock the 
door; but never dreamed that his 
long wandering out in the dark 
could have any motive or object 
except the first love which filled 
his heart with restlessness, and all 
a young man’s passionate fears and 
hopes. Thank heaven! his father 
slept res as sound as a top, and 
could not hear. 

Poor Mrs. Mitford! how bitter it 
would have been to her could she 
have realised that Kate was lying 
awake also, and heard him come 
in, and knew what he was think- 
ing of better than his mother did! 
“Poor boy!” Kate murmured to 
herself, between asleep and awake, 
as she heard his step; “I must 
speak to him seriously to-morrow.” 
There was a certain self-importance 
in the thought; for it is pleasant 
to be the depositary of such con- 
fidences, and to know. you have 
been chosen out of all the world 
to have the secret of a life confided 
to you. The difference was that 
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Kate, after this little speech to her- 
self, fell very fast asleep, and re- 
membered very little of it when 
she woke in the morning. But 
Mrs. Mitford’s mind was so full 
that she could neither give up the 
subject nor go to sleep. As for the 
Doctor, good man, he heard nothing 
and thought of nothing, and had 
never awakened to the fact that 
John was likely to bring any dis- 
turbance whatever into his life. 
Why should anything happen to 
him more than to other people? 
Dr. Mitford would have said; and 
even the love-story would not have 
excited him. Thus the son of the 
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house stole in, in the darkness, 
with his candle in his hand, through 
the shut-up silent dwelling, pass. 
ing softly by his mother’s door not 
to wake her, with the fresh air 
still blowing in his face, and the 
whirl of feeling within, uncalmed 
even by fatigue and the exertion 
he had been making. And the two 
women waked and listened, open- 
ing their eyes in the dark that they 
might hear the better—a very, very 
usual domestic scene; but the men 
who are thus watched and listened 
for are seldom such innocent men as 
John. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Some time passed after this event- 
ful evening before Kate had any 
opportunity of making the assault 
upon John’s principles which she 
proposed to herself. There were 
some days of tranquil peaceful 
country life, spent in doing no- 
thing particular—in little walks 
taken under the mother’s eye—in 
an expedition to St. Biddulph’s, the 
whole little party together, in which, 
though Dr. Mitford took the office 
of cicerone for Kate’s benefit, there 
was more of John than of his father. 
This kind of intercourse which 
threw them continually together, 
yet never left them alone to under- 
go the temptation of saying too 
much, promoted the intimacy of 
the two young people in the most 
wonderful way. They were each 
other’s natural companions, each 
other’s most lively sympathisers. 
The father and the mother stood 
on a different altitude, were looked 
up to, respected perhaps, perhaps 
softly smiled at in the expression 
of their antiquated opinions; but 
the young man and the young 
woman were on the same level, and 
understood each other. As for poor 
John, he gave himself up absolutely 
to the spell. He had never been 
so long in the society cf any young 
woman before; his imagination had 


not been frittered away by any pre- 
ludes of fancy. He fell in love all at 
once, with all his heart and strength 
and mind. It was his first great 
emotion, and it took him not at 
the callow age, but when his mind 
(he thought) was matured, and his 
being had reached its full strength. 
He was in reality four-and-twenty, 
but he had felt fifty in the grav- 
ity of his thoughts; and, with all 
the force of his serious nature, he 
plunged into the extraordinary new 
life which opened like a garden of 
Paradise before him. It was all a 
blaze of light and splendour to his 
eyes. The world he had thought a 
sombre place enough before, full of 
painful demands upon his patience, 
his powers of self-renunciation, and 
capacity of self-control. But now 
all at once it had changed to Eden. 
And Kate, of whom he knew s0 
little, was the cause. 

And she, too, was falling under 
this natural fascination. She was 
very much interested in him, she 
said to herself. It was so sad to 
see such a man, so full of talent 
and capability, immolate himself 
like this. Kate felt as if she would 
have done a great deal to save him. 
She represented to herself that, if 
he had felt a special vocation for 
the Church, she would have passed 
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on her way and said nothing, as 
became a recent acquaintance ; but 
when he was not happy! Was it 
not her duty, in gratitude to her 
reserver, to interfere according to 
er ability, and deliver him from 
temptation? Yes! she concluded 
it was her duty with a certain en- 
thusiasm; and even, if that was 
necessary, that she would be willing 
to do something to save him. She 
would make an exertion in his be- 
half, if there was anything she could 
do. She did not, even to herself, 
explain what was the anything she 
could do to influence John one way 
or another. Such details it is per- 
haps better to leave in darkness. 
But she felt herself ready to exert 
herself in her turn—to make an 
effort—what, indeed, if it were a 
sacrifice ?—to preserve him as he 
had preserved her. 

It was only on what was to be 
the day before her departure that 
Kate found the necessary oppor- 
tunity. About a mile from Fan- 
shawe Regis was a river which had 
been John’s joy all his life; and 
on Kate’s last day, he was to be 
permitted the delight of introducing 
her to its pleasures. Mrs. Mitford 
was to have accompanied them, but 
she had slackened much in her 
ferocity of chaperonage, and had 
grown used to Kate, and not so 
much alarmed on heraccount. And 
it was a special day at the schools, 
and her work was more than usual. 
“My dear, if you wish it, of course 
I will go with you,” she said to her 
young guest; “and you must not 
think me unkind to hesitate—but 
you are used to him now, and you 
will be quite safe with John. You 
don’t mind going with John ?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind it at all,” 
said Kate, with a little blush, which 
would have excited John’s mother 
wonderfully two days before. But 
custom is a great power, and she 
had got used to Kate. So Mrs. 
Mitford went to her parish work, 
and the two young people went out 
on their expedition. They had 
nearly a mile to walk across fields, 


and then through the grateful shade 
of a little wood. It was a pretty 
road, and from the moment at 
which they entered the wood, the 
common world disappeared from 
about the pair. They walked like 
a pair in romance, often silent, 
sometimes with a touch of soft 
embarrassment, in that silent world, 
full of the flutter of leaves and 
the flitting of birds, and the notes 
of, here and there, an inquir- 
ing thrush or dramatic black- 
bird. Boughs would crackle and 
swing suddenly about them, as if 
some fairy had suddenly swung 
herself within the leafy cover. Un- 
seen creatures—rabbits or squirrels 
—would dart away under the brush- 
wood. Arrows of sunshine came 
down upon the brown underground. 
The leaves waved green above and 
black in shadow, strewing the check- 
ered path. They walked in an 
atmosphere of their own, in dream- 
land, fairyland, by the shores of 
old romance ; the young man bend- 
ing his head in that attitude of 
worship, which is the attitude of 
protection, too, towards the lower, 
slighter, weaker creature, who rais- 
ed her eyes to his with soft supre- 
macy. It was hers to command 
and his to obey. She had no more 
doubt of the loyalty of her vassal 
than he had of her sweet supe- 
riority to every other created thing. 
And thus they went through the 
wood to the river,—two undevelop- 
ed lives approaching the critical 
point of their existence, and going 
up to it in a dream of happiness, 
without shadow or fear. 

The river ran through the wood 
for about a mile; but as it is a law 
of English nature that no stream 
shall have the charm of woodland 
on both sides at once, the northern 
bank was a bit of meadowland, 
round which ran, at some distance, 
a belt of trees. Kate recovered a 
little from the spell of silence as 
she took into her hands the cords of 
the rudder, and looked on at her 
companion’s struggle against the 
current, ‘It must be hard work,” 
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she said. ‘‘ How is it you are so 
fond of taking trouble, you men? 
They say it ruins your health row- 
ing in all those boat-races and things 
—all for the pleasure of beating the 
other colleges or the other univer- 
sity; and you kill yourselves for 
that! I should like to do it for some- 
thing better worth, if it were me.” 

“ But if you don’t get the habit 
of the struggle, you will want train- 
ing when you try for what is better 
worth,” said John. “How one 
talks! I say you, as if by any 
chance you could want to struggle 
for anything. Pardon the profanity 
—I did not mean that.” 

“Why shouldn’t I want to 
struggle?” said Kate, opening her 
eyes very wide. ‘I do, sometimes 
—that is, I don’t like to be beaten ; 
nobody does, I suppose. But hard 
work must be a great bore. I sit 
and look at my maid sometimes, 
and think, after all, how much 
superior she is to me. There she 
sits, stitching, stitching the whole 
day through, and it does not seem 
to do her any harm—whereas it 
would kill one of us. And then I 
order this superior being about—me, 
the most useless wretch! and she 
gets up from her work to do a hun- 
dred things for me which I could 
quite well do for myself. Life is 
very odd,” said the young moralist, 
pulling the wrong string, and send- 
ing the boat high and dry upon a 
most visible bank of weeds and 
gravel. “Oh, Mr. John, I am sure 
I beg your pardon! What have I 
done ?” 

“ Nothing of the least import- 
ance,” said John; and while Kate 
sat dismayed and wondering, he 
had plunged into the sparkling 
shallow stream, and pushed the 
fairy vessel off into its necessary 
depth of water. “Only pardon me 
for jumping in in this wild way and 
sprinkling your dress,” he said, as 
he took his seat and his oars again. 
Kate was silent for the moment. 
She gazed at him with her pretty 
eyes, and her lips apart, wondering 
at the water-god; from which it 


will be clear to the reader that Kate 
Crediton was unused to river nayi- 
gation, and the ways of boating 
men. 

“But you will catch your death 
of cold, and what will your mother 
say?” said Kate; and this danger 
filled her with such vivid feminine 
apprehensions, that it was some 
time before she could be consoled. 
And then the talk ran on about a 
multitude of things—about nothing 
in particular—while the one inter- 
locutor steered wildly into all the 
difficulties possible, and the other 
toiled steadily against the current. 
It was a rapid, vehement little river, 
more like a Scotch or Welsh stream 
than a placid English one; and 
sometimes there were snags to be 
avoided, and sometimes shallows to 
be run upon, so that the voyage 
was not without excitement, with 
such a pilot at the helm. 

But when John turned his little 
vessel, and it began to float down 
stream, the dreamy silence of the 
woodland walk began to steal over 
the two once more. ‘“‘ Ah! now the 


work is over,” Kate said, with a - 


little sigh ; “‘ yes, it is very nice to 
float—but then one feels as if one’s 
own will had nothing to do with it. 
I begin to understand why the 
other is the best.” 

“‘T suppose they are both best,” 
said John—which was not a very 
profound observation ; and yet he 
sighed too. “And then it is so 
much easier in everything to go 
with the stream, and to do what 
you are expected to do.” 

“But is it right?” said Kate, 
with solemnity. “Ah! now I 
know what you are thinking about. 
I have so wanted to speak to you 
ever since that night. Don’t you 
think that doing what you are ex- 
pected to do would be wrong? I 
have thought so much about 
ita”? 

“ Have you?” said John; and a 
delicious tear came to the foolish 
fellow’s eye. “It was too good of 
you to think of me at all.” 

“Of course I could not help 
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thinking of you,” said Kate, “ after 
what you said. Perhaps you will 
not think my advice of much value; 
but I don’t think—I don’t really 
think you ought to do it. I feel 
that it would be wrong.” 

“There is no one in the world 
whose advice would be so much to 
me,” cried foolish John. ‘“ My 
sight is clouded by—by self-inte- 
rest, and habit, and a thousand 
things: I have never opened my 
heart to any one but you—and how 
I presumed to trouble you with it 
I can’t tell,” he went on, gazing at 
her with fond eyes, 
found it difficult to meet. 

“Oh, that is natural enough. 
Don’t you remember what you 
said?” she answered softly ; “what 
you did for me—and that moment 
when you said we might have died ; 
—we should be like—brother and 
sister—all our lives.” 

“Not that,” said John, with a 
little start; ‘‘ but Yes, I hold 
by my claim. I wish I had done 


something to deserve it, though. 


If I had known it was you——’”’ 


“How could you possibly know 
it was me when you did not know 
there was such a person as me in 
the world?” said Kate. ‘Don’t 
talk such nonsense, please.” 

“Yes; was it possible that there 
was once a time when I did not 
know there was you in the world? 
What a cold world it must have 
been! — how sombre and miser- 
able!” cried the enthusiast. “I 
can’t realise it now.” 

“Oh, please, what nonsense you 
do talk, to be sure!” cried Kate; 
and then she gave her pretty head 
a little shake to dissipate the blush 
and the faint. mist of some emotion 
that had been stealing over her 
eyes, ‘and took up the interrupted 
strain. ‘Now that you do know 
there is a me, you must pay atten- 
tion tome. I have thought over it 
& great‘deal. You must not do it 
—indeed you must not. A man 
who is not quite certain, how can 
he teach others? It would be like 
me steering—now there! Oh, I am 
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sure I beg your pardon. Who was 
to know that nasty bank would 
turn up again?” 

“Never mind,” said John, when 
he had repeated the same little 
performance which had signalised 
their upward course; “that is no- 
thing — except that it interrupted 
what you were saying. Tell me 
again what you have thought.” 

“But you never mean to be guid- 
ed by me all the same,” said Kate, 
incautiously, though she must have 
foreseen, if she had taken a moment 
to think, that such a remark would 
carry her subject too far. 

“Ah! how can you say so—how 
can you think so?” cried John, 
crossing his oars across the boat, 
and leaning over them, with his 
eyes fixed upon her, “when you 
must know I am guided by your 
every look. Don’t be angry with 
me. It is so hard to look at you 
and not say all that is in my heart. 
If you would let me think that I 
might—identify myself altogether 
—TI mean, do only what pleased you 
—I mean, think of you as caring 
a littleh——” 

“I care a great deal,” said Kate, 
with sudden temerity, taking the 
words out of his mouth, “or why 
should I take the trouble to say so 
much, about it? I consider that 
we are—brother and sister; and 
that gives me a sort of right to 
speak. Stay till I have done, ‘Mr. 
John. Don’t you think you could 
be of more use in the world, if* you 
were in the world and not out of 
it? Now think!. Looking at it in 
your way, no doubt, it is very fine 
to be a clergyman; but you ‘can 
only talk to people apd’ persuade 
them, you know, and don’t have it 
in your ere to do very much for 
them. ow, look at a rich man 
like papa. He does not give his. 
mind to that, you know. I am 
very sorry,. but neither he nor. I. 
have had anybody to put it in our 
heads what we ought to do—but 
still-he does. some good in his way. 
If you were as rich as he is, how 
much you could dot You would 
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be a good angel to the poor people. 
You could set right half of, those 
dreadful things that Mrs. .Mitford 
tells'us of; even in the village. You 
could give the lads work, and keep 
them steady. You could build 
them, proper cottages, and. have 
them taught .what they ought to 
know. Don’t,shake your head. I 
know ‘you .would be the people’s 
good angel, if you, were as rich as 
papa.” i 

Poor John’s , countenance had 
changed many times during this 
address. His intent gaze fell from 
her, and returned and fell again. 
A shade came over his face—he 
shook his head, not in contradic- 
tion of what she said so much as 
in despondency;; and. when he 
spoke, his voice had taken a chill, 
as it were, and lost all the musical 
thrill of ‘imagination and passion 
that was init. ‘Miss Crediton,” he 
said mournfully, ‘“‘you remind me 
of what I had forgotten—the great 

that is between you and me. 
I had forgotten it, like an ass. I 
had been thinking of you not as a 
rich man’s daughter, but as —— 
And I, a poor aimless fool, not able 
to make up my mind as to how I 
am to provide for my own life. 
' Forgive me—you have brought me 
.to myself.” 

“Now I should like to know 
-what that has to do with it,” cried 
Kate, with a little air of exaspera- 
tion—exagperation more apparent 
than real. -I tell you I want you 
to be rich like papa, and you answer 
me that I regiind you I am a rich 
man’s daughter! Well, what of 
-that? «I want op to be a rich man 
‘too. I can’t dete whose daughter 
I am. J did not ¢hoose my own 
papa—though I like him better than 
‘any other, allthesame. But I want 
you to be rich to, you understand ; 
‘for many reasons.” 

“For what. reasons. ?” saigl John, 
lighting up again. She had draoped 
cher head ajlittle when she said these 
last words. A bright blush had 
flushed all over her. Could ;it be 
‘that she meant—— ,John was 
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not vain, and yet the inference was so 
natural; he sat gazing at her for one 
long minute in a suggestive tremu-: 
lous silence, and then he went fal- 
tering, blundering on. “I would 
be anything for your sake—that 
you know. I would be centent to 
labour for you from: morning to 
night: I would be a ploughman 
for your sake.. To be a rich man is 
not so easy ;; but if you were to tell 
me to do it—for you—I would 
work my fingers to the bone; I 
would die, but I should do it— 
for you. Am I to be rich for 
you?” 

‘Oh, fancy ! here we are already,” 
cried Kate, in.a,little tremor, feel- 
ing that she had gone too far, and 
he had gone too far, and thinking 
with a little panic, half of horror, 
half of pleasure, of the walk that 
remained to be taken through the 
enchanted wood. ‘ How fast the 
stream has carried us down! and yet 
I don’t suppose it can have been 
very fast either, for the shadows are 
lengthening. We must make haste 
and get home.” 

‘“‘But you have not answered me,” 
he said, still leaning across his oars 
with a look which she could not 
face. 

‘‘Oh, never mind just now,” she 
cried, “‘let us land, please, and not 
drift farther down. Youare paying 
no attention to where the boat is 
going. . There! I knew an acci- 
dent would, happen,” cried Kate, 
with half-mischievous triumph, 
running the boat into the bank. 
She thought nothing now of his feet 
getting wet, as he stepped into the 
water again to bring it to the side 
that she might land. She even 
sprang out and ran on, telling him 
to follow her, while he had to wait 
to secure the. boat; and warn the 
poeple at the forester’s cottage, that 

e had. left it. Kate ran on into. 
the wood, up the broad road grad-; 
ually narrowing ,among the_ trees, 
where still the sunshine penetrated 
like arrows of gold, and the leaves 
danced double, leaf and, shadow, 
and the birds carried on their cease 
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Jess interluding, and the living crea- 
tures stirred. She ran on mis- 
chievously, with a little laugh at 
her companion left behind. But 
that mood did not long balance the 
influence of the place. Her steps 
slackened—her heart began to beat. 
All at once she twined her arms 
about a birch to support herself, 
and, leaning her head against it, 
cried a little in her confusion and 
excitement. ‘Oh, what have I 
done? what shall I say to him?” 
Kate said to herself. Was she in 
love with John that she had brought 
him to this declaration of his senti- 
ments? She did not know—she 
did not think she was—and yet she 
had done it with her eyes open. 
And in a few minutes he would be 
by her side insisting on an answer. 
“And what shall I say te him?” 
within herself cried Kate. 

But when John came up breath- 
less, she was going along the road 
very demurely, without any signs 
of emotion, and glanced at him 
with the same look of friendly 
sovereignty, though her heart was 
quailing within her. He joined her, 
breathless with haste and excite- 
ment, and for a.moment neither 


spoke. Then it was Kate who, in’ 
‘desperation, resumed the talk. 
“You must tell me what you’ 


think another time,” she said,:with 
an air of royal calm. “ Perhaps 
what I have said has’ not been very 
wise; but I meant. it for good. I 
meant, you know, that the man of 
action can do most. I meant—— 
But, please, let us get on quickly, 
for lam so afraid we shall be too 
late for dinner. Your father does 
not like to wait: And:'you can’ tell 
me what you: think another time.” 


‘What I think has very ‘little to 


do with it,” said: John.: “It should 
be what you think—what you or- 


dain. For you I will do‘anything: 
—everything. Good: heavens, ‘what. 


a nuisance!” cried/the young man. 
At this exclamation Kate looked 
up;'and saw, was it Isaac's substi- 
tute—the ram’ caught in’ the 


thicket ?— Fred Huntley riding- 


quietly towards them, coming 
down under the trees, like another 
somebody in romance. “It is Mr. 
Huntley,” said Kate, with a mental 
thanksgiving which she dared not 
have put into words. “It is like 
an old ballad. Here is the knight 
on the white horse appearing under 
the trees just when he is wanted— 
that is, just when you were begin- 
ning to tire of my society ; and here 
am I, the errant damosel. What a’ 
nice picture it would make if Fred 
were only handsome, which he is 
not! But ‘all the same, his horse 
is white.” 

“And I suppose I am the magi- 
cian who: is to be discomfited and 
put to flight,” said~ John, with a 
grim attempt at a smile. 

And here Kate’s best qualities 
made her cruel. ‘“ You are— 
whatever you please,” she said, 
turning upon him with the brightest 
sudden smile. She ‘could not bear, 
poor fellow, that his feelings should 
be hurt, when she felt herself so 
relieved and easy in mind ; and John, 
out of his despondency, went up to’ 
dazzling heights of confidence and 
hope. Fred, riding up, saw the 
smile, and said to hiniself, ‘“‘ What! 
gone so far already ?” with a curious 
sensation of pique. And yet he’ 
had no occasion to be piqued. He 
had'never set up any pretensions 
to Kate’s favour. ‘He had foreseen 
how it would’ be: when he last saw 
them: together. It ‘was something 
too 'ridiculous’te feel as if he cared. 
Of ‘course ‘he ‘did not care. But 
still there was a little pique in his 
rapid reflection as he came up to 
them. And: they were all three a 
little embarrassed, which, on the 
whole, seemed uncalled for, con- 
sidering the perfectly innocent and 
— circum oe which the 

ing- immediately began’ 
with volubility to explaia” 
' “We have been on. the river,” 
said Kate. “ Mr. Mitford so kindly 
offered to ‘take’ me before I went! 
away. And we hoped to have Mra,’ 
Mitford with us; bat at the last’ 
moment she could not come.” I 
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I daresay not, indeed, Fred 
Huntley said in his heart; but he 
only looked politely indifferent, 
and made a little bow. 

‘Perhaps it was better she did 
not, for the boat is very small,” 
said John, carrying on the explana- 
tion. Was it an apology they were 
making for themselves? And so 
all at once, notwithstanding Kate’s 
romance about the knight on the 

_-white horse, all- the enchantment 
disappeared from the fairy wood. 
Birds and rabbits and squirrels, crea- 
tures of natural history, pursued 
their common occupations about, 
without any fairy suggestions. It 
was only the afternoon sun that 
slanted among the trees, showing 
it was growing late, and not showers 
of golden arrows. The wood be- 
came as commonplace as a railroad, 
and Kate Crediton related to Fred 
Huntley how she was going home, 
and what was to happen, and how 
she hoped to meet his sisters at the 
Oamelford ball. 

Thus the crisis which John 


thought was to decide everything 
for him passed off in bathos and 


commonplace. He walked on beside 
the other two, who did all the talk- 
ing, eating his heart. Had she been 
playing with him, making a joke of 

is sudden passion? But then she 
would give him a glance from time 
to time which spoke otherwise. 
“There is still an evening anda 
morning,” John said to himself; 
and he stood like a churl at the 
Rectory gate, and suffered Huntley 
to ride on without the slightest 
hint of a possibility that he should 
stay to dinner, Such inhospitable 
behaviour was not common at Fan- 
shawe Regis. But there are mo- 
ments-in which politeness, kindness, 
neighbourly eharities, must all give 
way before a more potent feeling, 
and John Mitford had arrived at 
one of these. And his heart was 
beating, his head throbbing, all his 
pulses going at the highest speed 
and out of tune—or, at least, that 
was his sensation. Kate disap- 
peared while he stood at the gate, 
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shutting it carefully upon Fred, 
and heaven knows what fright. 
ful interval might be before him 
ere he could resume the inter- 
rupted conversation, and demand 
the answer to which surely he had 
aright! John’s mind- was in such 
a whirl of confusion that he could 
not realise what he was about to do, 
If he could have thought it over 
calmly, and asked himself what 
right he had to woo a rich man’s 
daughter, or even to dream of bring- 
ing her to his level, probably poor 
John would not only have stopped 
short, but he might have had reso- 
lution enough to turn back and 
leave his father’s door, and put him- 
self out of the reach of temptation 
till she was safe in her own father’s 
keeping. He had strength enough 
and resolution enough to have made 
such a sacrifice, had there been any 
time to think; but sudden passion 
had swept him up like a whirlwind, 
and conquered all his faculties, 
He wanted to have an answer; an 
answer—nothing more. He wanted 
to know what she meant—why it 
was that she was so eager with 
him to bring his doubtfulness to 
a conclusion—wkhy he was to do 
at once what he so hesitated and 
wondered if he should do. If he 
did, what would follow? There 
was a singing in his ears, and a 
buzzing in his brain. He could 
not think, nor pause to consider 
which was right. There was but 
one thing to do—to get his answer 
from her ; to know what she meant. 
And then the Deluge or Paradise— 
one thing or the other—would come 
after that; but were it Paradise, 
or were it the Flood, John’s an- 
chors were pulled up, and the port 
was gone from him. All his old 
prospects and hopes and intentions 
had vanished. He could no more 
go back to the position in which he 
had stood when he first opened his 
heart to Kate than he could fly. 
His hesitation existed no longer; 
all that phase was over for him. 
Fanshawe Regis, and his parents’ 
hopes, and the old placid existence 
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to which he had been trained, all 
melted away into thin air. He 
was standing on the threshold of 
a new world, with an unknown 
wind blowing in his face, and an 
unknown career before him. If it 
might be that she was about to put 
her little hand in his, and go with 
him across the wilderness? But, 
anyhow, it was a wilderness that 
had to be traversed; not those 
quiet waters and green pastures 
which had been destined for him 
at home. 

“ How late you are, John!” his 
mother said, meeting him on the 
stair. She was coming down dressed 
for dinner, with just a little cloud 
over the brightness of her eyes. 
“You must have stayed a long time 
on the river. Was that Kate that 
has just gone up stairs ?” 

“ Miss Crediton went on before 
me. I had to stop and speak to 
Huntley at the gate.” 

“You should have asked him to 
stay to dinner,” said Mrs. Mitford. 


““My dear, I am sure you have a 


headache. You should not’ have 
rowed so far, under that blazing 
sun, But make haste now. Your 
papa cannot bear to be kept wait- 
ing. I will tell Jervis to give you 
five minutes. And, oh, make haste, 
my dear boy.” 

“ Of course I shall make haste,” 
said John, striding past—as if ten 
minutes more or less could matter 
to anybody under the sun ! 

“It is for your papa, John,” said 
Mrs. Mitford, half apologetic, half 
reproachful; and she went down to 
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the drawing-room and_ surrepti- 
tiously moved the fingers of the 
clock to gain a little time for her 
boy. “Jervis, you need not be in 
such a hurry—there are still ten 
minutes,” she said, arresting the man 
of all work who was called the butler 
at Fanshawe, as he put his hand on 
the dinner-bell to ring it; and she 
was having a little discussion with 
him over their respective watches, 
when the Doctor approached in his 
fresh tie. ‘ The drawing-room clock 
is never wrong,” said the deceitful 
woman. And no doubt that was 
why the trout was spoiled and the 
soup so cold. For Kate did not 
hurry with her toilette, whatever 
John might do; and being a little 
agitated and excited, her hair took 
one of those perverse fits peculiar 
to ladies’ hair, and would not per- 
mit itself to be put up properly. 
Kate, too, was in a wonderful com- 
motion of mind, as well as her lover. 
She was tingling all over with her 
adventure, and the hairbreadth es- 
cape she had made. But had she 
escaped ? There was a long even- 
ing still before her, and it was pre- 
mature to believe that the danger 
was over. When Kate went down- 
stairs she had more than one reason 
for being so very uncomfortable. 
Dr. Mitford was waiting for his 
dinner, and John was waiting for 
his answer; she could not tell what 
might happen to her before the 
evening was over, and she’ could 
scarcely speak with composure be- 
cause of the frightened irregular 
beating of her heart. 


CHAPTER X. 


Dinner falling in a time of 
excitement like that which I have 
just described, with its suggestions 
of perfect calm and regularity; the 
unbroken routine of life, has a Very 
curious effect upon agitated minds. 
John Mitford felt as if some catas- 
trophe must have ha to him 
as he sat alone at his. sidé of the 
table, and looked across at Kate, 


who was 4 little troubled too, and 
reflected how long a time he: must 
sit. there eating and -drinking,. or 
pretending to ¢at and drink; 
obliged to keep at that distance 
from her—to address common con- 
versation to her—to describe. the 
boating, and the wood, and all that 
had happened, as if ‘it had been the 
most ordinary expedition in the 
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world. Kate was very kind to him 
in this respect, though perhaps he 
was too far gone to think it kind. 
She took upon herself the frais of 
the conversation. She told Mrs: 
Mitford quite fluently all about the 
boat and her bad steering, and all 
the accidents that had happened, 
and how John had jumped: into 
the water. “ I feel you will:never 
forgive me if he has caught cold,” 
Kate said, glibly, with even a mis- 
chievous look in her eye;. “‘ but I 
must tell. And ‘[ do: hope you 
changed your stockings,” she said, 
leaning across: the table to him 
with a smile. “It was a mocking 
smile, full of mischief, and yet there 
was in it a certain softened look. 
It was then that poor John felt as 
if some explosion must take place, 
as he sat and restrained himself, 
and tried to look: like a man in- 
terested in his dinner. Nobody else 
took any notice of his agitation, 
and probably even his mother did 
not perceive it; but Jervis the 
butler did, as he stood by his side, 
and helped Mr. John to potatoes. 
He could not dissimulate the shak- 
ing of his hand. 

“ My dear, I should never blame 
you,” said Mrs. Mitford, with a lit- 
tle tremor in her voice; “he is 
always so very rash. Of course 
you changed, John ?” 

“* Oh, of course,” he said, with a 
laugh, which sounded cynical and 
Byronic to his audience. And then 
he made a violent effort to master 
‘himself. “ Miss Crediton thought 
the river was . rather pretty,” he 
added, with a hard-drawn breath 
of agitation, which sounded to his 
mother like the first appearance of 
the threatened cold. 


“ Jervis,” she said, mildly, “will 
you be good enough to fetch me 
the camphor from my cupboard, 
and two lumps of sugar? My dear 
boy, it is not nasty; it is only as a 


precaution. It will not interfere 


with your dinner, and it is sure to - 


“T. a cold.” 
‘ John gave his mother a look 
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under which she trembled. It said 
as plain as possible, you are i 
me ridiculous, and it was poin 
by a glance at Kate, who certainly 
was smiling. Mrs. . Mitford was 
quick enough to understand, and 
she was cowed by her. son’s gravity. 
“Perhaps, on second thought,” she 
said, faltering, “‘ you need not min 
Jervis. It will do when Mr. John 
goes to bed.” 

“The only use of camphor jis 
at the moment when you take a 
cold,” said Dr Mitford; “‘ identify 
that moment; and take your dose, 
and you are all safe. But-[ have 
always found that the great diffi- 
culty was to identify the moment. 
Did you point out to Miss Crediton 
the curious effect the current has 
had upon the rocks? I am not geo- 
logical myself, but still it is very 
interesting. The constant friction 
of the water has laid bare a most 
remarkable stratification. Ah! I 
see he did not point it out, from 
your look.” 

‘* Indeed I don’t think Mr. John 
showed me anything that was in- 
structive,” said Kate, with a demure 
glance at him. At present she was 
having it all her own way. 

“ Ah! youth, youth,” said Dr. 
Mitford, shaking his head. “He 
was much more likely to tell you 
about his boating exploits, I fear. 
If you really wish to understand 
the history and structure: of the 
district, you must take me with you, 
Miss Crediton. Young men are 
so foolish as to think these things 
slow.” . : gidenowmae 

“But then I am going away 
to-morrow,” said Kate, with a little 
pathetic inflection of her voice. 
“ And perhaps Mrs. Mitford will 
never ask me’ to come*back again.’ 
And I shall: have ¢o ‘give. up the 
hope of knowing’ the district.) But 
anybody that steers so badly as’ 
do,”—Kate continued, with -humi- 
lity, ‘it is not to be wondered at i 
the gentleman who is rowing them 
should ‘think they were too igno- 
rant to learn?” | 
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“Then the gentleman who was 
rowing you was a stupid fellow,” 
said the Doctor. “I never had a 
more intelligent listener in my life; 
but, my dear young lady, you must 
come back when*the Society is 
here. Their meeting is at Camel- 
ford, and they must make an excur- 
sion to the Camp.” 

“And you ‘will come and stay 
with us, Dr. Mitford,” said Kate, 
coaxingly ; “‘now; promise. It will 
be something to look ‘forward to. 
You shall have the room next the 
library, that papa always keeps for 
his learned friends, he says. And 
if Mrs. Mitford would be good, and 
let the parish take care of itself, 
and come too——” 

“Oh hush! my dear; we must 
not look forward so far,” said Mrs. 
Mitford, with a little cloud upon her 
face. She had found out by this 
time that John was in trouble, and 
she had no heart to enter into any 
discussion till she knew what it 
was. And then she opened out 
suddenly into a long account of 
the Fanshawe family, apropos de 
rien. Mrs. Fanshawe had been 
calling that afternoon, and they had 
heard from their granddaughter 
Cicely, who was abroad for her 


health—for all that family was un- 


fortunately very delicate. And 
poor Cicely would have to spend 
the winter at Nice, the doctor said. 
Kate bent her head over her plate, 
and ate her grapes (the very first 
of the season, which Mr. Crediton’s 
gardener had forced for his young 
mistress, and sent to Fanshawe Regis 
to aid her cure), and listened with- 
out paying much attention to the 
story of Cicely Fanshawe’s troubles. 
Nobody else took any further part 
in the conversation after Mrs. Mit- 
ford had commenced that mono- 
logue, except indeed ‘the Doctor, 
who now and then. would ask a 
question. As for the two young 
people, they sat on either side of 
the table, and tried to look as if 
nothing had happened. And Kate, 
for one, succeeded very well in this 


laudable effort—so well that poor 
John, in' his excitenient and agita- 
tion, 'sank to the depths of despair 
as hé’twisted one of the great vine- 
leaves in his fingers, and ‘watched 
her ‘futtively through all the wind- 
ings of his mother’s story. He said 
to himself, it is nothing to her. Het 
mind ‘is quite unmoved by wae 
thing that has happened. Shecould 
not have understood him, John 
felt—she could not have believed 
him. She must have thought hé 
was saying words which he did 
not mean. Perhaps that was the 
way among the frivolous beings to 
whom she was accustomed; but it 
was not the way with John. Whilé 
the mother was giving’ that account 
of the young: Fanshawesg, and’ the 
father interposing his questions 
about Cicely’s health, ‘their ‘son 
was working himself up into 4 
fever of determination. He eyed 
Kate at the other side of the table, 
with a certain rage of resolution 
mingling with his love. She should 
not escape him like this. She 
should answer him one way or 
another. He could bear anything 
or everything from her except this 
silence; but that he would not” 
bear. She should tell him face to 
face. He might have lost the v 
essence and joy of life, but still 
he should know downright that he 
had lost it. This passion was grow- 
ing in him while the quiet slum- 
berous time crept on, and all was 
told about Cicely Fanshawe. Poor 
‘Cicely! ‘just Kate's and sent 
‘to ‘Niée to’ die; but “that thought 
nevéef occurréd ‘to ‘the’ vehement 
‘young lover, nor did it occur to 
ate, as she sat and ate her grapes, 
and ‘gave little ces across the 
table, atid divined that he was ris- 
ing to a white heat. “I must run 
off to my own room,-and say it is 
to do’ my ing,” Kate said ‘to 
herself, with a little quake in her 
heart; and yet she would rather 
have liked—behind a curtain or 
door, out of harm’s way—to have 
heard him say what he had to say. 
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Mrs. Mitford was later than usual 
of leaving the table, and she took 
Kate by the arm, being determin- 
ed apparently to contrarier every- 
body on this special evening, and 
made her sit down on the sofa by 
her in the drawing-room. ‘My 
dear, I must have you to myself for 
a little while to-night,” she said, 
drawing the girl’s hand into her 
own. And then she sat and talked. 
It seemed to Kate that she talked 
of everything in heaven and earth ; 
but the old singing had come back 
to the listener’s ears, and she could 
not pay attention.. ‘‘Now he is 
coming,” she said to herself; ‘‘ now 
I shall be obliged .to sit still all the 
evening ; now I shall never be able 
to escape from him.” _By-and-by, 
however, Kate began to feel piqued 
that John should show s0 little 
eagerness to follow. her. “Yes, 
indeed, dear Mrs. Mitford, you may 
be sure I shall always remember 

our kindness,” she said, aloud. 
ut in her heart she was saying in 
the same breath, “Oh, very well; 
if. he does not care I am sure I do 
not care. Iam only too glad to be 


let off so easy ;”” which was true, and 


yet quite the reverse of true. 

But then Kate did not see the 
watcher outside the window in the 
darkness, who saw all that was 
going on, and bided his time, though 
he trembled with impatience and 
excitement. Not knowing he was 
there, she came to have a very dis- 
dainful feeling about him as the 
moments passed on. To ask such 
a question as that, and never to in- 
sist on an answer! Well, he might 
be very nice ; but what should she 
do with a man that took so little 
pains to secure his object? Or was 
it his object at all? He might be 
cleverer than she had taken him 
for; he might be but playing with 
her, as she had intended .to play 
with him. Indignant with these 
thoughts, she rose up when Mrs. 
Mitford’s last words came to a con- 
clusion, and detached herself, not 
without a slight coldness, from that 
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kind embrace. ‘I must go and see 
to my things, please,” she said, 
raising her head like a young queen, 
“But, my dear, there is Parsons,” 
said Mrs. Mitford. ‘Oh, but I 
must see after everything myself,” 
replied Kate, and wént away, not 
in haste, as making her escape, but 
with a certain stateliness of despite, 
She walked out of the room quite 
leisurely, feeling it beneath her dig- . 
nity to fly from an adversary that 
showed no signs of pursuing; dnd 
even turned round at the door to 
say something with a _ boldness 
which looked almost like bravado. 
He will come now, no doubt, and 
find me gone, and I hope he will 
enjoy the téte-d-téte with his mother, 
she mused, with a certain ferocity ; 
and so went carelessly out, with 
all the haughtiness of pique, and 
walked almost into John Mitford's 
arms! 

He seized her hand before she 
knew what had happened, and drew 
it through his arm, first throwing 
a shawl round her, which he had 
picked up. somewhere, and which, 
suddenly curling round her like a 
lasso, was Kate’s first indication of 
what had befallen her. ‘I have 
been watching you till I am half 
wild,” he whispered in her ear. 
““Oh, come with me to the garden, 
and say three words to me. I have 
no other chance for to-night.” 

‘““Oh, please, let me go. I must 
see to my packing—indeed I must,” 
cried Kate, so startled and moved 
by the suddenness of the attack, 
and by his evident excitement, that 
she could scarcely keep from tears. 

“Not now,” said John, in her 
ear—‘“‘not now. I must have my 
answer. You cannot be so cruel as 
to go now. Only half an hour— 
only ten minutes—Kate !” 

“Hush! oh hush!” she cried, 
feeling herself conquered; and. ere 
she knew, the night air was blowing 
in her face, and the dark sky, with 
its faint little summer stars, was 
shining over her, and John Mitford, 
holding her close, with her hand on 
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his arm, was bending over her, a 
dark shadow. She could not read 
jn his face all the passion that pos- 
sessed him, but she felt it, and it 
made her tremble, woman of the 
world as she was. 

“Kate,” he said, “I cannot go 
searching for words now. I think 
I will go mad if you don’t speak to 
me. Tell me what I am to hope for. 
Give me my answer. I cannot bear 
any more.” 

His voice was hoarse; he held 
her hand fast on his arm, not caress- 
ing, but compelling. He was driven 
out of all patience; and for the 
first time in her life Kate’s spirit 
was cowed, and her wit failed to 
the command of the situation. 

“Tet me go!” she said; “oh, do 
let me go! you frighten me, Mr. 
John.” 

“Don’t call me Mr. John. I am 
your slave, if you like; I will be 
anything you please. You said 
just now we belonged to each 
other; so we do. No, I can’t be 
generous; it is not the moment to 
be generous. I have a claim upon 
you—don’t call me Mr. John.” 

“Then what shall I call you?” 
Kate said, with a little hysterical 
giggle. And all at once, at that 
most inappropriate moment, there 
flashed across her mind the first 
name she had recognised his iden- 
tity by. My John—was that the 
alternative? She shrank a little and 
trembled, and did not know whether 
she should laugh or cry. Should 
she call him that just as an experi- 
ment, to see how he would take it? 
—or what else could she do to 
escape from him out of this dark 
place, all full of dew, and odours, 
and silence, into the light and the 
safety of her own room? And yet 
all this time she made no attempt 
to withdraw her hand from his arm. 
She wanted something to lean on 
at such a crisis, and he was very 
handy for leaning on—tall, and 
strong, and sturdy, and affording 
avery adequate support. ‘‘ Oh, do 
let me go!” she burst out all at 


once. “It was only for your own 
good I spoke to you; I did not 
mean—this. Why should you do 
things for me? I don’t want—to 
make any change. I should like 
to have you always just as we have 
been—friends. Don’t say any more 
just yet—listen. I like you very, 
very much for a friend. You said 
yourself we were like brother and 
sister. Oh, why should you vex 
me and bother me, and want to be 
anything different?’ said Kate, in 
her confusion, suddenly beginning to 
cry without any warning. But next 
moment, without knowing how it 
was, she became aware that she was 
crying very comfortably on John’s 
shoulder. Her crying was more 
than he could bear. He took her 
into his arms to console her with- 
out any arriére pensée. “Oh, my 
darling, I am not worth it,” he 
said, stooping over her. “Is it 
for me—that would never let the 
wind blow on you? Kate! I will 
not .trouble you any more.” And 
with that, before he was aware, in 
his compunction and sympathy, his 
lips somehow found themselves 
close to her cheek. It was all to 
keep her from crying—to show how 
sorry he was for having grieved her. 
His heart yearned over the soft 
tender creature. What did it mat- 
ter what he suffered, who was only 
aman? But that Kate should cry! 
—and that it should be his fault! 
He felt in his simplicity that he 
was giving her up for ever, and his 
big heart almost broke, as. he bent 
down trembling, and encountered 
that soft warm velvet cheek. 

How it happened I cannot tell. 
He did not mean it, and she did 
not mean it. But certainly Kate 
committed herself parser 8 by 
erying there quite comfortably on 
his shoulder, and suffering herself 
to be kissed without so much as a 

rotest, He was so frightened by 

is own temerity, and so surprised 
at it, that even had she vindicated 
her dignity after the first moment, 
and burst indignant from his arms, 
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John would have: begged her par- 
don with abject misery, and there 
would have been an end of him. 
But somehow Kate was bewildered, 
and let that moment pass; and 
after the surprise and shock which 
his own unprecedented audacity 
wrought in him, John grew bolder, 
as was natural. She was not angry ; 
she endured it without — protest. 
Was it possible that inher trouble 
she was unconscious of \it? And 
involuntarily John eame to see that 
boldness was now:his only policy, 
and that it must not be possible for 
her to ignore the facts of the case. 
That was all simple enough. But as 
for Kate, I am utterly unable to 
explain her conduct. Even when 
she came to herself, all she did was 
to put up her hands to her face, 
and to murmur piteously, humbly, 
“‘Don’t!. oh, please, don’t!” And 
why shouldn’t -he» when that. was 
all the resistance she made? 

After this, the young: man being 
partly delirious, as might have 
been expected, it was Kate who 
had to come to the front of affairs 
and take the lead. ‘“‘ Do, please, be 
rational now,” she said, shaking 
herself free all ina moment. ‘And 
give me your arm, you foolish 
John, and let us take a turn round 
the garden. Oh, what would your 
mother say if she knew how ridicu- 
lous you have been making your- 
self? Tell me quietly what it is 
you want now,” she added, in her 
most coaxing tone, looking up into 
his face. 

Upon which the bewildered fel- 
low poured forth a flood of ascrip- 
tions of praise and: peans of victory, 
and compared Kate, who knew she 
was no angel, to all thé deities and 
excellences sever :known to »man. 
She listened to it all patiently; and 
then shook. her head «with gentle 
half-maternal tolerance. Ped 

“Well,” she :said, $let ns) take 
all that for \youxknow. : Of 
course I am:eydrything »that is ‘nice. 
If you did:fot think'so you would 
be a savage} ‘but; idohn, please 
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don't be foolish. Tell me properly, 
I have ‘gone and given in to you 
when I did not mean to. And now, 
what do: you want?” 

“T want you,” he said; “have 
you any doubt about that? And, 
except for your: sake, I don’t care 
for anything else in the world.” 

‘Oh, but I care for a great man 
things,” said Kate. “‘ And, John,” 
she went on, joining both her hands 
on his arm, and leaning her head 
lightly ‘against it'in’ her caressing 
way, ‘“‘first of all, you have accept- 
ed my conditions, you know, and 
taken my advice?” 

“Yes, my darling,” said John; 
and then somehow his eye was 
caught by the lights in the windows 
‘so close at hand, the one in the 
library, the other in the drawing- 
room, where sat his parents, who 
had the fullest confidence in him; 
and he gave a slight start and sigh, 
in spite of himself. 

“Perhaps you repent your 
bargain already,” said impetuous 
Kate, being instantly conscious of 
both start and sigh, and of the 
feeling which had produced them. 

‘“ Ah! how can you speak to me 
so,” he said, “‘ when you know if it 
was life I had to pay for it I would 
do it joyfully? No; even if I had 
never seen you I could not have 
done what they wanted me. That 
is the truth. And now I have you, 
my sweetest——” 

“Hush,” she said, softly, “we 
have not come to that yet. There 
is a great deal, such a great deal, 
to think about; and there is pa- 


” 


_ 


“« And I chave so little to -offer,” 
said John; “it is only now I-feel 
chow little. Ah! how five minutes 
change everything! it never came — 


into ‘my mind that I had nothing 


to offer you—I was so full of : your- 
self. But now!-you who should © 
‘have kingdoms laid at your feet— 
what right had a penniless ‘fellow 
like ~y ” * s 

s ou regret you can always 
go back,” said Kate, promptly; 
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“though, you know, it is a kind 
of insinuation against me, as if I 
had consented far too easy. And, 
to tell the truth, I never did con- 
sent.” 

Here poor John clutched at her 
hand, which seemed to be sliding 
from his arm, and held it fast 
without a word. 

“No, I never did consent,” said 
Kate. “It was exactly like -the 
savages that knock a See girl down 
and then carry her off. You never 
asked me even—you took me. Well, 
but then the thing to be drawn 
from that, is not any nonsense about 
giving up. If you will promise’ to 
be good, and do everything -I* tell 
you, and let me manage . with 


pet : 

“But it is my busiriess' to let 
him know,” said John.  *‘ No, my 
darling—not eyen\for-you. I could 
not skulk, nor do anything under- 
hand. I must tell:him, and'I must 


tell them——”’ » Sho 
“Then you will have your ‘way, 


and we shall ‘come to grief,” said 
Kate; ‘as ifl) did not know papa 
best. 
quarter so good as you; but in 
some things I am cleverer than you, 
John.” 

“In everything, dear,” he said, 
with one of those ecstatic smiles 
peculiar to his state of folly, though 
in the darkness Kate did not get 
the benefit of it. ‘I never have, 
never will compare myself to my 
darling. It is all your goodness 
letting me—all your sweetness and 
humility and——” 

“Please don’t,” said Kate, “ please 
stop—please don’t talk such non- 
sense. 
behave so badly that you will be 
forced to find me out. But now 
about papa. It must be me to tell 
him; you may come in afterwards, 
if you like. I know what I shall 
do. I will drive the phaeton to the 
station to meet him. I will be the 
one to tell him first. John, I know 
what I am talking of, and I must 
have my own way.” 
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“* Are you out there, John, in the 
dark? and who have you got with 
you ?” said Mrs. Mitford’s voice sud- 
denly in their ears. It made them 
jump apart .as if it had been the 
voice of a ghost. And Kate, pant- 
ing, blazing with blushes in. the 
darkness, feeling as’ if «she never 
‘could face those soft eyes again, re- 
coiled ‘back ‘into the ‘lilies;‘and felt 
the great white paradise of dew and 
‘sweetness take’ her in, and busk her 
round swith—a garland of odour. 
‘Oh, what'was she to do? Could 
he do anything ? would’ he be equal 
to the emergency? Thus it will 
be .seen' that, though she was very 
fond of him, she had not: -yet the 
most perfect confidence in the relia- 
bilityof her John. . 

“Yes, mother, I am here,” said 
John; with -@ mellow fulness in his 
voice which .Kate could not under- 
stand, so different was it from. his 
usual tone,-“‘and I ‘have Kate with 
me—my Kate—your Kate’; or, at 
least, there she is among the lilies. 
She ought to be in your arms ‘first, 
‘after mine.” ~ 
* After: yours !.”. . His...mother 
gave a little scream. And Kate held 
up her head among the flowers, 
blushing, yet satisfied. It was 
shocking of him to tell; but yet it 
settled the question. She stood 
irresolute for a moment, breathing 
quick with excitement, and then 
she made a little run into Mrs. Mit- 
ford’s arms. ‘He has made me be 
engaged to him whether I will or 
not,” she said, half crying on her 
friend’s shoulder. “ He has made 
me. Won't you love me too?” 

“© Kate!” was all the mother 


Oh, I hope I shalt never*could- say. “O my boy! what 


have you done ?—what have you 
done? John, her father is ten 


.times as rich as we are. He will 


say we have abused his trust. Oh! 
what shall I do?” 

“ Abused his trust indeed!” said 
Kate. ‘“‘ John, you are not to say a 
word; she does not understand. 
Why, it-was I who did it all! I 
gave him no peace. I kept talk- 
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ing to him of things I had no 
business with ; and he is only a 
man — indeed he is only a boy. 
Mamma, won’t you kiss me, please ?” 
said Kate, all at once sinking into 
the meekest of tones; upon which 
Mrs. Mitford, quite overcome, and 
wanting to kiss her son first, and 
with a hundred questions in her 
mind to pour out upon him, yet 
submitted, and put her arm round 
the stranger, who was clinging to 
her and kissed Kate—but not with 
her heart: She had kissed her 
a great deal more tenderly only 
yesterday, just to say good-night ; 
and then the three stood silent in 
the darkness, and the scene took 
another shape, and John’s beatitude 
was past. The moment the mother 
joined them another world came 
in. The enchanted world, which 
held only two figures, opened up 
and disappeared like a scene at a 
theatre; and lo! there appeared all 
round a mass of other people to 
whom John’s passion was a matter 


of indifference or a thing to be dis- 


approved. Suddenly the young 
pair felt themselves standing not 
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only before John’s anxious mother, 
but before Mr. Crediton, gloomy 
and wretched; before Dr. Mitford, 
angry and mortified; before the 
whole neighbourhood, who would 
judge them without much con- 
sideration of mercy. John’s re- 
flections at this moment were. 
harder to support than those of 
Kate, for he had the sense of 
giving up for her sake the vocation 
he had been trained to, and the 
awful necessity of declaring his 
resolution to his father and mother 
before him. Whereas the worst 
that could be said of Kate was 
that she was a little flirt, and had 
turned John Mitford’s head—and 
she had heard as much before. 
But, notwithstanding, they were 
both strangely sobered all in a 
moment as they stood there, fallen 
out of their fairy sphere, by Mrs, 
Mitford’s side. 

‘* My dears, I must hear all about 
this after,” she said, with a kind 
of tremulous solemnity, “but in 
the mean time you must come in 
to tea. Whatever we do, we must 
not be late for prayers,” 
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We think it will be admitted 
that the time has now arrived 
when a pointed conclusion may be 
drawn as to the purport and object 
of the frontier policy adopted in 
March 1869 by Lord Mayo at Um- 
balla. A brief examination of the 
' subject will show what has been 
the result of that policy on the ex- 
ternal relations of Great Britain 
with her Asiatic neighbours; what 
on the internal condition of ‘the 
most powerful of those neighbours. 
In both aspects the subject is deep- 
ly interesting. In the first, because 
in the solution arrived at by Lord 
Mayo we may trace the germs of 
the true principles of Anglo-Indian 
foreign policy; in the second, be- 
cause the spectacle of the semi-bar- 
barous prince endeavouring to en- 
graft on a feudal nobility and a 
rude people some of the adminis- 
trative principles which he learned 
to admire during his short progress 


through a portion of British India, 
cannot fail to arrest the attention 
and rivet the sympathy of the 


thoughtful minds of ‘all civilised 
communities. It is a picture 
unique of its kind—an experiment 
the importance of which to the 
people of Central ASia can scarcely 
be exaggerated. 

The question of an _ interview 
with the ruler of Afghanistan, 
Amir Shir Ali, had been mooted, 
towards the close of 1868, by the 
illustrious predecessor of Lord 
Mayo. For five years, almost from 
the death of Dost Mahomed in 
June 1863, Afghanistan had been 
a prey to civil war. From all in- 
terference in the events of the civil 
war Sir John Lawrence had rigidly 
abstained. He had withheld even 
all expressions of sympathy with 
either party, being desirous that 
the question of rulership should be 
decided by the Afghans themselves. 
But when, after many changes of 
fortune, the legitimate successor of 


Dost Mahomed, Amir Shir Ali, on 
the 11th September, 1868, entered 
Caubul in triumph—one of his ri- 
vals having died, the other being 
a helpless fugitive, without money 
and without resources—Sir John 
Lawrence deemed that the happy 
moment to —- had so long 
looked forward had ‘at ar- 
rived, and that he might ture 
to renew with Shir Ali the cordial 
alliance which British India had, 
during the latter years of his life, 
maintained with his father. He 
accordingly listened eagerly to the 
friendly overtures which Shir Ali 
lost no time in making to the Brit- 
ish representative at Caubul, Atta 
Mahomed Khan; and he even ex- 
pressed his entire readiness to meet 
Shir Ali at Peshawur, to arrange 
with him, at a personal interview, 
the relations which should in fu- 
ture subsist between the ruler of 
Afghanistan and the Viceroy of the 
Queen. 

Apparently Sir John - Lawrence 
was not impelled to this course by 
any dread of the proceedings of 
Russia in the neighbourhood of 
Samarkhand and Bokhara. He 
had always expressed an opinion 
that if Russia should advance to- 
wards the possessions of the Eng- 
lish in India—a contingency whic 
he doubted—the English would 
only weaken themselves if they 
moved beyond their present fron- 
tier. On that frontier should they, 
in his opinion, await the foe. ‘ Nor 
had he a very exalted opinion of 
the power of Afghanistan to offer 
any effectual resistance to a Rus- 
sian army, He was équally scep- 
tical of our power*to bind Afghan- 
istan interes to our interests. 
Our ‘best ‘policy, in his opinion, 
consisted in maintaining towards 
her a friendly attitude, in endeav- 
ouring to win her confidence by 
showing her how entirely her in- 
terests necessitated an alliance with 
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ourselves, and especially by demon- 
strating that under no, pretext an 
under no temptation would Britis 


India’ advance .one single. yard :be-; 


yond her own frontier in the direc- 


tion of Afghanistan with the idea, 
of making any territorial acquisi-. 


tion. 

It was with a view to the latter 
object that, SirgJohn Lawrence had 
always, abstained from interference 
with 4 ics during the civil 
war. r -thus, he conceived, 
proved. to the Afghan people that 
our friendship was mot affected by 


their misfortunes, and that we were, 


the disinterested ‘allies of their na- 
tion. But now that. the war had 
ended in the predominance of Shir 


Ali, he was of the opinion that we- 


might fairly advance from .our 
seclusion, and, though still abstain- 
ing from any offensive alliance 
with that prince, give a. somewhat 
more. positive character to, our 
friendship. With this in view. he 
consen to meet Shir Ali at 
Peshawur... 

The interview, however, did not 
take ..place. Before the letter of 
Sir John. Lawrence reached the 
Amir, that prince had received in- 
telligence that. a considerable Tur- 
coman army, under the command 
of his nephew,. Abdul Ruhman, 
was marching upon Caubul. This 
army constituted the last hope of 
his rivals. Were this to be beaten 
or dispersed, there would remain no 
one to dispute his authority. It 
was strong in numbers and in or- 
ganisation, and was commanded by 
a man who possessed the highest 
character as a leader. To neglect 
to oppose that army—to leave any- 
thing undone to vanquish it—in 
order to meet the Viceroy on 
British ground, would, the Amir 
thought, be. tantamount to political 
suicide. _. He wrote, therefore, to 
state that, before he could fix a 
time and place for an interview, it 
was first indispensable that he 
should put down his enemies. He 
did not doubt his success, but he 
felt that to attain it he must put 
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into action all the resources at his 


- disposal, 


He did succéed. In the month 
of December, 1868,.the army of 
Abdul. Ruhman was completely 
routed, and Shir Ali became the 
unchallenged. ruler of Afghanistan, 
But before intelligence of this event’ 
reached Caleutta, Sir. John Law- 
ren¢e-had made over his high office 
to the Earl of Mayo. 

This ,eyent occurred on the 12th 
January, ,1869. . Probably, of all 
the appointments in the gift of the 
Crown, and: to which a. British 
statesman desirous: of serving his 
country-is liable to be called, there - 
ig not one more onerous, not one 
requiring a, greater grasp of mind, 
not one that calls more immediately 
into action the higher faculties of a 
man, than the Governor-General- 
ship of India. The statesman who 
may be nominated First Minister 
of the Crown has invariably served 
a long apprenticeship to that high 
office. He comes to it almost 
always from the leadership of the 
Congertien. familiar, therefore, with 
all the moves of the political chess- 
board, fresh from the battle-field on 
which he is called to assume com- 
mand. But, in India, the in-coming 
Viceroy is brought suddenly upon 
a scene in which all is new to him. 
The various races of the Indian 
peninsula, their differing customs 
and religions, their mutual enmities, 
their relations to the conquering 
nation, present social problems 
hardly to be understood except 
upon the spot. There are men in 
Europe who talk glibly of the 
people of Hindostan, and who are 
yet little aware that between the 
hardy and martial Sikh of the fron- 
tier and the weak and effeminate 
native of Bengal proper, there is a 
difference far wider than between 
any races of Europe—a difference 
approaching more nearly than be- 
tween the Bengalee and the Euro- 
pean. These differences apply, in 
a greater or less degree, to all the 
races of Hindostan. The thorou 

appreciation of the relations of the 
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ramount power with those guasi 
independent princes who occupy 
the position of feudatories, as well 
as with the really independent 

rinces who lie on our frontier, is 
a still more difficult and not less 
important task. When, moreover, 
it is recollected that the new Vice- 
roy is brought suddenly in contact 
with an administration with the 
personnel of which he is utterly 
unacquainted—that he has, unas- 
sisted, to read their characters, to 
find out their capacities, and, with- 
out being himself under the. influ- 
ence of any, to adapt from each the 
peculiar knowledge he may. possess, 
—it will, we think, be admitted: that 
the position is. one which. might» 
test the capacity of: the ables to 
which only: a-man’ strong in) his, 
own strength could be equal.’ 

There. are, nevertheless, very> 
great advantages resulting from the: 
appointment of an . English} noble- 
man; untried in Indian -affairs as 
he may be, to the office of Viceroy. 
He arrives in the country: unfet- 
tered and unprejudiced;: he: is. ig- 
norant, and happily — ignorant, of 
the’ jealousies, the: intrigues, the, 
service influences, of 'Anglo»Indian 
society ; he: belongs: to no particular 
school of: Indian <politics; hesbrings 
to bear upon “the: administration: of : 
affairs the fresh: mind of an: English 
statesman. In any! differences of 
a among .his: colleagues she is» 

le toassunip the position, nat: of | 
partisan, but .of . arbiter. ~ -Experi+> 
ence has shown that this adore isca; 
great advantage; . We may! safelyo 
conclude, then, that: though /the 
difficulties to be encounteredxby am: 
English statesman coming }to India» 


may be greater than those:attaching: by 


to any other office in the gift:of the 
Crown, they are not altogether in- 
surmountable, provided ‘only: the 
Viceroy be endowed with capacit 

and tact; and that, those diffieul- 
ties once surmounted, he occupies 
& position to which no man trained 
only in India, however brilliant; his 
abilities, could hope to attain. 4. 

. One of the first subjects to which; 


the attention of Lord Mayo was 
drawn after his arrival at) Calcutta 
was the state of our relations with 
Afghanistan. Within a week or 
two of that event he received offi- 
cial intimation of the removal of 
the obstacle which had prevented 
the meeting of the Amir with his 
predecessor. He learned, in fact, 
the defeat of the Turcoman army, 
and the complete triumph of Shir 
Ali. A-few days later, intelligence 
was forwarded to him by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Punjaub that 
the Amir, now stronger than he 
had ever’ been, was more than ever 
anxious to renew with the Govern- 
ment of. India :those’ friendly per- 
sonal ‘relations which, since the 
death of this: father, , had remained 
interrupted ;: and. that' he had ex- 
pressed:a strong: deéire to meet the 
new Viceroy in: British territory. 

\ There «were, at: this time, two 
courses‘open to‘Lérd Mayo. ‘Should 
he continue ‘the policy of: complete 
abstention which had characterised 
all but the last three months ‘of the 
preceding five years, the policy of 
holding aloof even from courteous 
intercourse with the rightful sov- 
ereign, lest such intercourse should 
be interpreted to signify a recogni- 
tion. of his claims and an intention 
te support ‘them? or should he re- 
cur to:that other policy to which 
his predecessor had reverted dur- 
ing the ‘last three months of his: 

e, the frank ‘and generous policy’ 
which: had guided our relations’ 
with) ‘the Amir Dost Mahomed dur- 
ing the:last nine ‘years of his life— 
the policy of giving to the ruler of 
the country a friendly support, not 
only -by recognising his rights, but’ 
the : occasional grant of _such 
timely aid: in the hour of his ‘ne- 
cessities .as might enable -him to’ 
beat dowm rebellion within; and 
te resist hostilities from :without? 
There | would be no ‘oceasion to 
8 oe of cnt tight 

us afforded. Its grant? might 
regulated rather by.mutaal ‘under- . 
standing than :by ‘treaty; whilst 
the nature of it—+whether it were 
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to consist of presents of muskets 
or gifts of money, might depend 
upon the actual wants of the Amir. 
The aim to be arrived at may be 
described as the policy of making 
the Amir strong relatively to his 
immediate neighbours, and of show- 
ing him that he owed the strength 
so acquired to the disinterested 
friendship of the power on his 
eastern frontier. 

It was a fortunate circumstance 
that Lord Mayo had come out 
committed to no policy. Not only 
was he unfettered by the action of 
his predecessor, but the turn of 
events by which the fortunes of 
Shir Ali triumphed about the time 
that he assumed the reins of gov- 
ernment, would, under any cir- 
cumstances, have given free scope 
to his action. Viewing the ques- 
tion, therefore, with an unprejudiced 
mind, he could not but see how 
important. it was for British India 
that the most powerful neighbour 
on her frontier should look to her 
for friendship and support. More 
especially did this seem to him to 
be advisable at a period when the 
outposts of the Russian army had 
reached the banks of the Oxus, 
and when that power seemed about 
to take up, on the northern borders 
of the territories of the Amir, a 
position nearly analogous to that 
held: by us on the eastern. It 
cannot, be doubted that he felt, 
with all this, as much averse as his 
predecessor to any movement which 
should assume the form of actual 
interference, either by force of 
arms or by diplomacy. He wished 
neither to extend our frontier by 
the occupation of Khoorm, nor to 
send English officers to drill the 
troops of the Amir, nor to despatch 
a British envoy to Caubul. «In all 
these respects he held entirely to 
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friendly aid, as short of armed in- 
terference, a neighbour in distress 
might demand of a neighbour in 
affluence—to recur, in short, to the 
policy of Lords Dalhousie and 
Canning ‘towards his father. 

But, whilst arriving at this sound 
conclusion, it is evident that Lord | 
Mayo was determined to abstain 
from the display, on the part of his 
Government; of ‘too great eagerness 
in responding to the overtures of 
Shir Ali. He-was of opinion, more- 
over, that the meeting; should it take 
place, ought to be held at a point 
well within ‘our own frontier. He 
thought, and in this he showed a 
rare sagacity,,which has been pre- 
eminently fruitful of! results, that 
the opportunity: should not be ne- 
glected of displaying ‘to the Amir 
some of the wonders of Western 
civilisation; of showing him our 
admirably-equipped mountain bat- 
teries ; the splendid organisation of 
our troops; of pointing out to him 
our railways and electric telegraphs. 
But, above all, the occasion was not 
to be neglected of affording to an 
Eastern prince, reigning over feudal 
vassals, an opportunity of judging 
of the contentment of our people; 
their material prosperity ; their sat- 
isfaction with our rule; the peace- 
able working of our revenue system. 
For such purposes no opportunity 
could be afforded at the frontier 
station of Peshawur. » Even were 
Lahore to be appointedas the place 
of meeting, it might be objected that 
the Viceroy had consented to travel 
out of his way to meet the Amir. 
Lord Mayo evidentiy thought that 
in dealing with a people so jealous 
of etiquette, and so particular re- 
garding ceremonial as are all East- 
ern races, it was most important 
that it should be impossible ‘to draw 
such an inference. An easy mode 


his. predecessor’s views. But ‘hé*-of preventing this, and -at the same 


was decidedly of opinién that true 
policy counselled himi: to respond 
to the friendly. overtures of the 
. Amir, to abandon the system of 
indifference, to show him. that we 
were prepared to grant him such 


time of affording to the Amir 
the opportunity above referred to, 
presented itself. to his mind. He 
had intended to proceed in the 
month of March to the sanatorium 
of Simla. To reach that place it 
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was necessary to pass through the 
military cantonment of Umballa. 
At that cantonment, then, Lord 
Mayo proposed to meet the Amir. 
He would reach it in the natural 
course of his journey to the head- 
quarters of his Government... The 
Amir, on the other hand, would 
have to traverse the Punjaub—would 
thus have an opportunity of noting 
all that was novel to him in our 
system—and would actually travel 
by railway, with a brief intermis- 
sion, from Lahore to Umballa. 
There were other reasons which 
appeared to the Viceroy to render 
the selection of Umballa incontes- 
tably superior to that of any other 
station nearer the frontier. Short 
as had been his sojourn in India, 
Lord Mayo had yet found time to 
devote himself to the study of the 
relations existing between the para- 
mount power and the dependent 
feudatories. It can be readily be- 
lieved that the study of this subject 
must have awakened no little sur- 


prise at the state of disaffection 
which had been produced on the 
minds of the ill disposed amongst 
those feudatories by the bugbear of 


Russian invasion. He found that, 
in some cases, these men had actu- 
ally persuaded themselves to believe 
that we were afraid of the Afghans 
as a nation, that we dreaded lest 
they should be induced to act as the 
advanced guard of a Russian in- 
vader. ‘The arrival on our frontier 
of the Amir of Caubul—his progress 
through our northern provinces as 
a guest, suppliant for our friend- 
ship and support, to meet the Vice- 
roy on his way to the summer head- 
quarters of his Government—must 
inevitably tend, it seemed to Lord 
Mayo, to convince those chieftains 
of the absurdity of the ideas the 

had been led to entertain. 2 
similar effect, resulting from the 
choice of Umballa as the place of 
meeting, would likewise be pro- 
duced on those wild border tribes, 
who, ever since the annexation of 
the Punjaub, had, with a few inter- 
vals of cessation, acted the part of 
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robbers and plunderers, keeping our 
troops incessantly on the move. 
These borderers had heretofore re- 
garded the ruler of Caubul as the 
Hetman of all their tribes, of whose 
connivance at, or at least sympathy 
with, their raids they might ever 
feel secure. To see that same ruler 
proceed voluntarily to a station in 
the heart of the British territories, 
to solicit the protection of the 
Viceroy of India, would certainly 
awaken ‘in their minds sensations 
as novel as they would be striking. 

For these reasons Umballa was 
chosen. Before adverting to the 
events which made the meeting at 
that station so memorable, we may 
state that the result, with respect 
to each and all of the reasons we 
have assigned, fully justified Lord 
Mayo’s prescience. The Amir was 
impressed by the observations 
made by him in his journey 
through the Punjaub, to an extent 
which no one was prepared for, 
and which has subsequently made 
itself felt all over Afghanistan ; 
the disaffected tributaries under 
our own sway were beyond mea- 
sure amazed and disturbed at the 
power shown by the British Gov- 
ernment. to bring the ruler of 
Caubul so far from his own fron- 
tier ; whilst upon the border tribes, 
with whom incursions into their 
neighbours’ lands had so long been 
a law of their existence, the effect 
was reported to have been wonder- 
fully soothing. 

It is clear, then, that in its pre- 
liminary action Lord Mayo’s policy 
was based upon solid foundations. 
He wished to show to Central Asia 
and the world, the still latent power 
of the British in the East. He de- 
termined, therefore, not to go out 
of his own way; not to give the 
smallest colour to the million ru- 
mours afloat, current in every ba- 
zaar in India, that the Government 
was afraid of the advance of Russia, 
and wished on that account to seek 
the favour of, and to subsidise, the 
Amir of Caubul. He was anxious 
that a clear and a satisfactory proof: 

E 
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should be given to the world, that 
the request for a meeting came from 
the Amir, and that he, the Viceroy, 
granted that interview solely as a 
favour to that prince. To place 
the terms upon which his guest 
was to be received beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, Lord Mayo 
issued instructions that the hon- 
ours of an independent sovereign 
should be accorded to him. Whilst 
thus the Amir would be deprived 
of the excuse of pressing demands 
upon our Government as a tribut- 
ary of the British, he and his chief- 
tains would be alike convinced that 
it was one unalterable principle of 
British policy to see Afghanistan 
free and independent, saved from 
the horrors of further civil war, and 
enabled by the advice, support, 
and countenance of the British, to 
form a strong, just, and efficient 
government. 

In accordance with the views we 
have endeavoured to trace out, the 
Amir was informed that the Viceroy 
would arrive at Uniballa en route to 
Simla on the 27th March, and that 
it would afford his Excellency very 
great pleasure to avail himself of 
that opportunity of meeting the 
Amir to discuss with him the mea- 
sures best adapted to cement 
friendly feelings between the two 
‘countries; that from the date of 
his reaching British territory to 
‘that of his return to the frontier, 
the Amir would be the guest of the 
British; and that throughout his 
journey all honours would be paid 
him by the chief civil officers of the 
districts and provinces through 
‘which he would pass. 

Eagerly seizing the opportunity 
for which he had been longing ever 
since the death of his father had 
made him legitimate ruler of Af- 
ghanistan, the Amir left Caubul 
on the 16th February, 1869, and 
reached Peshawur on the 38d 
March. Here he was received by 
a salute of twenty-one guns, and 
~was escorted into the station by 
the principal civil and military 
authorities. Lieutenant-Colonel C. 
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Chamberlain and Dr. Bellew were 
attached to his Highness, and ar- 
rangements were made for furnish- 
ing him and his suite liberally with 
supplies. 

Travelling via Rawul Pindee, 
the Amir reached Lahore on the 
14th March. Here he was enter- 
tained and received in public dur- 
bar by the Lieutenant-Governor. 
Advantage’ was also taken of the 
opportunity to show him the troops, 
the guns, the railway, and the tele- 
graphs; whilst he literally tired 
out many of those who were. pre- 
sented to him by the pertinent 
questions he put to them regarding 
the civil administration. He left 
Lahore on the 20th, and travelled 
cia Jullender and Loodhiana—the 
greater part of the way by rail— 
to Umballa, where he arrived on 
the evening of the 24th. 

The meeting at Umballa between 
the Viceroy and the Amir was char- 
acterised by two phases, the cere- 
monial and the political. Utterly 
distinct as these were in themselves, 
there existed, nevertheless, a link 
between them. In all Asiatic pro- 
ceedings “the sauce to meat is 
ceremony.” Upon conformity to 
the strict etiquette of a ceremonial 
depends often the success or failure 
of a negotiation. The value of the 
presents, the number of paces the 
host may advance to receive his 
guest, the language of the first 
formal conversation, affect, to a far 
greater extent than is the case in 
Europe, the success of the political 
discussions. Hence it is that cere- 
monial occupies so large a space in 
the interviews between great per- 
sonages in India; hence, too, the 
necessity which devolves upon us 
of giving a detailed though brief 
account of the main incidents of 
the outer phase of the negotiations 
between Lord Mayo and the Amir 
of Caubul. 

It is scarcely too much to affirm 
that as a mere spectacle, as a cere- 
monious display, the Durbar held 
at Umballa was inferior to none of 
its predecessors. It is difficult for 
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an English reader to realise the 
picturesque effect produced by the 
multitude of tents pitched in regu- 
lar order on that unbroken plain, 
the blue ranges of the Himalayas 


rising to a visible height of some. 


seven thousand feet in the back- 
ground. In addition to the large 
reception-tents, those for the recep- 
tion of the Earl and Countess of 
Mayo and their suite, for the mem- 
bers of the Viceroy’s Council, for 
the Lieutenant-Governors of the 
Punjaub and the North-west Pro- 
vinces, for the Commander-in- 
Chief, for distinguished visitors 
and for other high functionaries, 
there were the regimental camps 
for nearly six thousand men, of 
whom three-fifths were Europeans. 
The plain itself, unbroken and 
of vast extent, is perhaps better 
adapted for the accommodation of 
a multitude than any other in the 
North-west Provinces. Even after 


all the tents have been pitched, 
there is space for the manoeuvring 


of troops practically illimitable ; 
whilst, by reason of the flatness of 
the surface, the ground is admir- 
ably adapted for those movements 
of cavalry and artillery which add 
so much to the successful display 
of a field-day. We have alluded to 
the effect produced by the Hima- 
layan scenery in the background. 
This would strike the most casual 
observer. But to appreciate it to 
its fullest extent, the spectator 
must have been accustomed to the 
long succession of level land char- 
acterising the plains of Hindostan, 
unbroken save here and there by 
mud-built villages, belts of trees, 
and patches of uncultivated jungle. 
From those glorious heights seemed 
to blow the revivifying breezes 
which made the temperature, albeit 
at the end of March, refreshing and 
pleasant. The sight of them sug- 
gested likewise other thoughts. It 
was not unknown to the Amir that 
those lofty ranges sheltered large 
bodies of our European soldiers 
during the months when the intense 
heat of the plains was more or less 
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fatal to the constitutions of the 
northern race ; nor that from those 
very heights our troops had sallied 
forth on three memorable occasions 
to encounter and to vanquish the 
enemies of British supremacy in 
India—in 1845, to beat back the 
invasion of the Sikhs—in 1848, to 
complete the subjugation of that 
nation—and in 1857, to suppress 
the rebellion of the native soldiery 
we had pampered. He could not 
be unaware that thence, on prove- 
cation by whomsoever given, the 
would be ever ready to mare 
again. 

At five o’clock on the evening of 
the 24th March the train convey- 
ing the Amir reached Umballa. 
The photographic likenesses taken 
of Shir Ali have not probably been 
so extensively circulated in England 
as to render a description of his 
appearance unnecessary. He is a 
man of about five feet eight inches 
in height, broad shouldered, wide 
chested, and strong limbed to an 
extraordinary degree. His face has 
the Jewish expression common to 
the Afghan race, though by no 
means to such an extent as to pre- 
vent him being considered decid- 
edly handsome. His eyes are dark, 
piercing, and cruel. The expres- 
sion betokens great composure, a 
consciousness of strength, and a 
most determined resolution. He 
gives the spectator the idea of a 
man who would rather die than 
surrender his rights, who would 
stop short at nothing to assert 
them. And this undoubtedly is 
the case. Yet, strange contradie- 
tion! this is the man whom the 
death of his eldest son threw into 
a despair bordering upon madness 
—a despair such as rendered him 
even indifferent to the assertion of 
his right of sovereignty! He wore 
a Persian sheepskin hat, a brown 
over-all coat, and a pair of gold- 
striped trousers of English pat- 
tern. His manners were easy and 
collected. He was accompanied 
by his youngest son, Abdoolla 
Khan, a bright-looking boy of eight 
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years, and by several of his most 
devoted councillors, members of 
his own personal party. From all 
these the Amir was easily distin- 
guishable by his regal bearing. 


The Amir was received at the. 


station by the Commander-in-Chief 
of the army in India, and was con- 
ducted by that high functionary to 
a house which had been selected 
as his residence whilst at Umballa. 
On the following morning a grand 
parade was held in his honour. 
The Amir drove to the parade- 
ground in a carriage-and-four, ac- 
companied by Colonel Chamberlain 
and the Commissioner of Pesha- 
wur, and took up his post at the 
saluting-flag by the side of the 
Commander-in-Chief. Thence he 
watched the troops as they passed 
round in review. He was greatly 
struck by their appearance, espe- 
cially by the horse-artillery, the 
composition of which appeared to 
him perfect. One troop, especially, 
horsed entirely by chestnuts, called 
forth his commendation. He eyed 
them with the keen glance of a 
tried soldier, and it was impossible 
to doubt that the admiration he 
freely expressed came really from 
his heart. But what perhaps called 
forth his most genuine admiration 
was the fact that all the orders, 
issuing from one man, supreme on 
the ground, were instantly obeyed 
by the troops ; that, in a word, the 
instantaneous movement of all 
arms gave a ready testimony to the 
absolute will of the commander. 
This impressed him the more, be- 
cause in his own country the feudal 
system of military service still pre- 
vailed. The Amir was there the 
admitted chief of a number of 
khans or lords, each bound to bring 
into the field a certain number of 
followers. Those followers, how- 
ever, were the followers of the 
khans, not of the Amir. They 
would take orders only from their 
feudal chief, the head of their clan. 
Hence the impossibility of rapid 
and combined movements in an 
Afghan army. When, therefore, 
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the Amir beheld the English force 
moving as though every soldier of 
it were animated by the same idea, 
and that one and all combined to 
carry out the movement indicated 
by the commander on the ground, 
he could not conceal his admiration, 
exclaiming, ‘We have much to 
earn and to unlearn in Caubul 
efore we can accomplish anything 
like that.” Judging from some of 
the earlier measures taken by him 
after his return to his capital, we 
may safely affirm that he at that 
moment inwardly registered a vow 
to reform his own army on the 
model of that then exercising be- 
fore him. 

Meanwhile Lord Mayo had left 
Calcutta by special train. Accom- 
plishing the journey of nearly twelve 
hundred miles in forty-three hours, 
he reached Umballa, accompanied 
by the Countess of Mayo, and at- 
tended by his staff, on the morn- 
ing of the 27th March. The 
grandest preparations had been 
made for his reception. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Punjaub, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the 
army, the members of Council, and 
other high officers of State, attended 
on the platform as he alighted from 
the railway carriage. From _ the 
station to the Viceregal camp the 
road was lined with troops, com- 
posed partly of British regiments, 
partly of native corps, partly of the 
contingents of our native feuda- 
tories in their picturesque and 
gaudy costumes. Mounting his 
horse, and followed by a brilliant 
staff, the Viceroy passed through a 
lane composed of the magnificent 
Highlanders, the stalwart Sikhs, 
the hardy Goorkhas of our own 
army, to encounter the swarth 
troopers of Puttidila and ponies | 
all intent on doing him honour. 
The weather was glorious ; the sky 
clear ; the atmosphere, refreshed by 
recent rain, even exhilarating. The 
arrangements were perfect. Not a 
single contretemps occurred to mar 
the dispositions of those to whom 
they had been entrusted. Slowly 
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the procession wended its way, its 
advance heralded by the firing of 
salutes, until the Viceregal tents 
were reached. Lord Mayo then 
alighted to prepare for the cere- 
monial which was to follow in the 
afternoon. 

At five o’clock the Durbar was 
held. The highest functionaries 
under the Viceroy were deputed to 
meet the Amir as he alighted from 
his carriage, and to conduct him, 
under a royal salute, to the door of 
the tent. Shir Ali was accompa- 
nied by his little son, and attend- 
ed by his principal chiefs. As he 
approached, Lord Mayo advanced 
afew steps from the entrance of 
the tent, where he had been stand- 
ing, shook him cordially by the 
hand, and led him to the dais. 
On reaching the thrones placed for 
the two great personages, Lord 
Mayo turned to Shir Ali, bade him, 
in the name of the Queen, a hearty 
welcome, and expressed the grati- 
fication he felt at being able to 
receive him as the guest of her 
Majesty. He trusted, he added, 
that the visit might be the com- 
mencement of many years of am- 
ity between her Majesty and his 
Highness, and of mutual confidence 
and good will between the two na- 
tions. The Amir having made a 
suitable reply, they sat down, and 
the offering of the presents took 
place. Of these there were fifty- 
one trays for the Amir himself, 
twenty-one for his little son, and 
twenty-one for each of his three 
principal councillors. The pre- 
sents for the Amir consisted of 
guns, rifles, shields, clocks, watches, 
gold snuff-boxes, gold and silver 
caps, flagons, and salvers. That 
the Amir highly appreciated them, 
especially the rifles, was evident 
from his heightened colour, and 
the increased sparkle of his eye, as 
he gazed at them. The dignified 
and courteous manner of Lord Mayo 
had set the Amir entirely at his 
ease; and as he glanced round the 
magnificent tent at the soldiers and 
Statesmen assembled to do him 
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honour, he could not help showing 
the triumph he undoubtedly felt 
at the realization of the great wish 
of his heart, since his accession 
five years previously to the throne 
—his cordial recognition by the 
British. 

Meanwhile, by means of an in- 
terpreter, a conversation of a for- 
mal nature was carried on between 
the Viceroy and the Amir. On its 
conclusion, Lord Mayo rose, and 
taking in his hand a jewel-hilted 
sword of great value which lay 
beside him, presented it grace- 
fully to the Amir, accompany- 
ing the present by the expression 
of a hope that whenever employed 
against the enemies of his coun- 
try, the sword might be useful 
to him. The immediate and im- 
promptu reply of Shir Ali was con- 
ceived in the same cordial spirit, 
and conveyed in terms not less 
suited to the occasion. ‘I hope, 
indeed,” he replied, ‘‘ to wield this 
sword with effect, not only against 
my own enemies, but against the 
enemies of the British Govern- 
ment.” With a few more cere 
monies, the business of the Durbar 
came to a conclusion. The Amir 
and his followers were reconducted 
to their carriages with the same 
etiquette which had characterized 
their arrival, and the great meet- 
ing was over. 

The Amir could not conceal his 
gratification at his reception. Pleas- 
ed as he undoubtedly was with the 
presents, he had been still more 
delighted with the manner of the 
Viceroy. It had been so exactly 
what it should be, that this rude 
chieftain, whose life had been spent 
mainly in. the stormy conflict of real 
war, or in weaving plans of violence 
and intrigue, was completely won by 
it—it had penetrated to his very 
heart. On his way home he could 
talk of little else. Even after his 
return to his own house, when, 
having disrobed himself of his 
state garments, he sat down to in- 
dulge in his customary beverage of 
green tea, and to discuss, as was 
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his wont at such a time, the affairs 
of the day with his officers, he could 
not avoid reverting to this subject, 
repeating over and over again how 
much he liked Lord Mayo, and 
adding, ‘“‘He is such a nice fellow, 
and then he is so big.” Not less 
significant was the remark he made 
about Lord Mayo’s little son, a boy 
six years old. ‘He has eyes,” he 
said, ‘‘ out of which the man shines ; 
he comes of a family of men.” 

On the Monday morning follow- 
ing, Lord Mayo returned the visit 
of the Amir. The Viceroy, on 
alighting, was received by the Amir, 
who had advanced beyond the en- 
trance of his tent to meet him, and 
conducted to the dais. The con- 
versation commenced as soon as the 
great personages were seated. The 
Amir praised our army, stating 
that he could never see enough of 
our troops. The Viceroy assured 
his Highness, in reply, of the plea- 
sure it would give her Majesty to 
hear so favourable an opinion of 
her soldiers from so tried and so 
successful a warrior. The usual 
wishes for perpetual alliance be- 
tween the two countries were like- 
wise freely expressed. But this 
conversation, like that of the pre- 
ceding Saturday, was purely formal. 
On its conclusion, the Amir, un- 
buckling his own sword, an heir- 
loom in his family regularly trans- 
mitted to the representative of the 
Barukzze family, presented it with 
a few complimentary words to Lord 
Mayo, and reconducted him to his 
carriage. The formal part of the 
ceremonial had thus on both sides 
been performed. 

We do not propose to enter into 
a minute or detailed account of the 
manner in which the Amir occu- 
pied the lighter hours of his stay at 
Umballa. It will suffice if we state 
that he attended races, where he 
selected as his favourite the horse 
which actually proved the winner 
of therace of the day; he came to 
see a steeplechase, at which, con- 
trary to his expressed opinion, and 
greatly to his surprise, all the horses 
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but one succeeded in taking all the 
jumps. At an evening party—the 
first he had ever visited, and all 
the details of which were new to 
him—he displayed the refined cour- 
tesy of an English gentleman, lis- 
tening with great good - humour 
and apparent interest to an Italian 
air and a Border lay, and entering 
into conversation with all who were 
presented to him. But he was most 
gratified with the reviews, which 
came off in regular. succession. To 
one of these, intended to represent 
a sham fight, he came mounted on 
an elephant. Wherever the thick 
of the battle appeared, there was his 
elephant to be seen. He thought 
it glorious, magnificent, second only 
to the real thing. On another occa- 
sion he came to inspect the artillery 
practice, at the result of which, at 
a distance of sixteen hundred yards, 
he could not conceal his surprise 
and admiration. ‘Splendid! splen- 
did!” was the exclamation that con- 
stantly issued from his lips. On 
the conclusion of the practice he 
expressed his admiration to the 
officer commanding the troop. Ob- 
serving his arm inasling, he in 
quired how the accident had hap- 
pened. When informed it was from 
a fall whilst hog-hunting, he was 
greatly surprised. ‘* How is it pos- 
sible,” he exclaimed, “ that such a 
man should take pleasure in slaying 
the unclean animal? Surely he has 
amusement enough in these guns!” 
He likewise inspected, and greatly 
admired, the mountain battery of 
guns on the old pattern, which had 
been presented to him. On the 3d 
April he departed on his return-trip 
to Caubul, immensely gratified by 
the reception accorded to him, 
deeply impressed by much that he 
had witnessed—firmly resolved, to 
use his own expression, to make his 
chieftains unlearn much they were 
in the habit of practising, in order 
that they might learn instead the 
lessons which his Umballa experi- 
ences had pointed out to him as in- 
dispensably necessary for the stabil- 
ity of his rule. 
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But whilst affairs on the surface 
were thus happily managed, ques- 
tions of great importance were be- 
ing discussed by the two principals 
in private. To understand, so far 
as their true history has been ascer- 
tained, the nature of these ques- 
tions, we propose to revert to the 
moment when the first opportunity 
was afforded to the Amir of disclos- 
ing his secret wishes to the represen- 
tatives of the British power. 

We say, so far as their true his- 
tory has been ascertained; for up 
to the present moment neither Lord 
Mayo nor the Secretary of State 
has thought proper to publish the 
details of the secret ‘conferences. 
But the want of reticence displayed 
by the Amir himself, alike at Um- 
balla and on his return-journey to 
Peshawur, has long since deprived 
those details of the secret character 
they were supposed to bear. And 
although their true history has been 
but partially revealed to the Indian 
press, there can be no indiscretion 
now in withdrawing the veil which 
has concealed the more important 
of them from the British public. 

It would appear that the Amir 
left Caubul full of hope as to the 
aid he might receive from the Brit- 
ish Government. The reception 
he met with at Peshawur and La- 
hore, considered by him to beina 
great degree due to the prestige of 
his victories, so worked upon his 
naturally grasping character, that, 
before he reached Umballa, the 
hopes he had entertained at Cau- 
bul had swollen to certainties, and 
he had prepared himself to prefer 
demands of a most extraordinary 
nature. 

Such demands, there can be no 
manner of doubt, he did actually 
put forward. But it was evident, 
in fact he scarcely attempted to 
conceal from those with whom he 
afterwards conversed, that the pre- 
ferment of them was intermingled 
with a suspicion as to our real in- 
tentions. Such a suspicion had 
been infused into his mind by the 
refusal of the Anglo-Indian Gov- 
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ernment to aid him even by sym- 
pathy during his contest with his 
brothers; and it had been more 
recently pressed upon him by the 
party in Caubul by which his jour- 
ney to Umbaila had been opposed. 
Nor, in spite of the reception ac- 
corded to him, could he refrain 
from giving utterance to the idea 
which rankled in his mind, that the 
Anglo-Indian policy of recognising 
only the de facto ruler, even of a 
portion of his country, during the 
great struggle for power, had been 
deliberately framed for the purpose 
of weakening Afghanistan, by en- 
co ing the claims of rival pre- 
tenders, and thereby prolonging 
anarchy and civil war. It was with 
him evidently a firm conviction, 
that if the British Government had 
given him their strong moral sup- 
port, had presented him with the 
few muskets he asked for, when, 
after his father’s death, he ascended 
the throne; if, subsequently, that 
same Government had abstained 
from recognising the right of his 
brothers to make war upon him; if 
it had extended to him then the 
support it offered him at the close 
of 1868, then never would there 
have been civil war in his country, 
never would the opportunity have 
been afforded to our Government of 
recognising his rivals as rulers. He 
repeatedly expressed his conviction 
that it was the hasty and inoppor- 
tune recognition of those rivals, 
the announcement to Afghanistan 
and the world that the British 
Government would recognise only 
the de facto ruler, whoever he 
might be, which had kept the 
country in civil war, and raised the 
hopes of every disaffected chieftain 
throughout the land. 

These thoughts Shir Ali could 
not conceal, They constituted in 
his mind a festering grievance, 
which, even in the midst of all his 
hongurs, would sometimes instil 
doubts as to our sincerity. It is 
important to remember this, Whe- 
ther his opinions were well founded 
or baseless, true or false, is scarcely 
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the question. It cannot be denied 
that they represented the impres- 
sions which the past policy of the 
Anglo-Indian Government had pro- 
duced on the most liberal minds 
among the Afghan people. Viewed 
in this aspect, they were naturally 
calculated to produce a deep im- 
pression on all who listened to 
them. Shir Ali made no secret of 
his dissatisfaction with our past 
policy; and it was probably the 
knowledge that he was dissatisfied 
which gave a colour to the exag- 
gerated reports, prevalent at the 
time, as to the concessions and 
subsidies which had been assigned 
to him. 

Under the difficult circumstances 
thus presented for its considera- 
tion, the conduct of the Govern- 
ment of Lord Mayo was distin- 
guished by great tact. Unswerv- 
ingly loyal to the policy of his 
predecessor, jealous to refrain from 
binding his Government to any 
engagement for the future, Lord 
Mayo yet succeeded in dissipat- 
ing all the suspicions of the 
Amir, in satisfying him alike as 
to our disinterestedness and as to 
our latent power. In such a work 
Lord Mayo’s best ally was himself. 
Against his friendly manifestations 
the dark spirit which had accom- 
panied the Amir to Umballa strug- 
gled in vain. He became, after a 
few interviews, perfectly satisfied 
as to the loyal intentions of our 
Government. That satisfaction 
once established, the overgrown 
superstructure of exaggerated de- 
mands fell at once to the ground. 
He was glad then to take what 
Sir John Lawrence would have 
given in 1868, what Lord Mayo 
was ready to give in 1869. He 
left Umballa, then, perfectly easy 
in his own mind; he left it, 
what perhaps even his father had 
never been, a trusting ally of the 
British. And it is certain that 
Lord Mayo effected this desirable 
object without for one moment re- 
laxing his determination to yield 
no demands which might compro- 
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mise the policy upon which he and 
his Council had resolved. 

The Amir had never concealed 
his desire to obtain from Lord 
Mayo such concessions as an 
offensive and defensive treaty, an 
annual subsidy, a promise of active 
interference on our part against 
his enemies. But the utmost he 
did obtain from Lord Mayo was a 
full assurance of cordial recognition 
on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, and of its support in his en- 
deavour to establish a strong, just, 
and merciful government in Af- 
ghanistan, as well as of a complete 
discountenancing of any efforts on 
the part of his rivals to plunge the 
country again into civil war. Yet 
so great had been the personal in- 
fluence upon his mind of Lord 
Mayo, so vivid the impressions pro- 
duced by all he had seen of British 
India, that the Amir gratefully ac- 
cepted the alternative offered by 
the British Government in liew of 
his own impossible demands. 

The policy, then, adopted by the 
British Government at the confer- 
ences, and which, as distinguished 
from that which preceded it, may 
properly be termed the Umballa 
policy, was still, like that other, a 
policy of non-intervention. There 
was, nevertheless, between the two, 
a striking and material difference. 
The ante-Umballa policy, being a 
policy of absolute abstention, of 
recognising the ruler of the hour, 
tended to prolong civil war in 
Afghanistan, and therefore to the 
weakness and political nullity of 
that country; it rendered real 
friendship between British India 
and Afghanistan impossible. The 
Umballa policy, on the other hand, 
equally an abstention policy, yet 
held out the right hand of friend- 
ship to the lawful ruler of Af- 
ghanistan, gained his confidence, 
satisfied him of our power, of 
our disinterestedness, of our wish 
for the formation under his aus- 
pices of a powerful kingdom on 
our frontier. Nay, more; it gave 
him the opportunity, by which he 
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has since endeavoured to profit, of 
acquiring practical experience as to 
the means by which his kingdom 
might be purged from some of the 
worst vices of feudalism, heretofore 
its bane, and the foundations of a 
uniform system be established in 
all its provinces. 

Though but few months have 
elapsed since the promulgation of 
the Umballa policy, it has yet been 
rich in results. In Afghanistan 
itself, the disturbances which had 
continued with scarcely any inter- 
mission for five years have ceased 
as if by magic. During those five 
years, the weakness of Afghanistan, 
caused by her internal feuds, had 
tended to encourage the advance of 
Russia on the north, the aggres- 
sions of Persia on the west. Since 
the proclamation of the Umballa 
policy, the increased strength of 
Afghanistan as an _ independent 
power may be inferred alike by 
the angry articles which have ap- 
peared in the Russian journals, 
and by the preparations made 


by Persia in the neighbourhood of 


Seistan. Prior to its enunciation, 
British India had a weak and sus- 
picious power on her frontier, ready 
at any moment to become an enemy. 
By its enunciation that weak and 
suspicious power has been changed 
into a friend, bound to her by the 
most powerful of all ties, the tie of 
self-interest. 

It is to be hoped that the Um- 
balla policy may, in the interests of 
British India, be maintained and 
extended. There can beno greater 
guarantee of peace in India than 
the cultivation with our neighbours 
of friendly and even cordial rela- 
tions, the fostering of the endeavour 
to promote among them the bless- 
ings of good government, that by 
degrees they may come to regard 
the arts of peace and. the specula- 
tions of commerce as more than 
compensating for the gain of bat- 
tles however glorious, and for terri- 
torial acquisitions however proudly 
gained. The time may be long be- 
fore such a feeling may be firmly 
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rooted in the hearts of a people 
like the Afghans; but it may be 
safely asserted that the Umballa’ 
policy of Lord Mayo has at least 
sown the seed. 

Even at the time we write, a 
silent revolution is progressing in 
Afghanistan. The feudal system 
of service has been abolished, and 
a system of regular payment to the 
troops substituted for it. A regu- 
lar revenue administration has been 
organized. The servants of the Go- 
vernment have been made salaried 
officers of State, instead of being, 
as they were before, quwasi-inde- 
pendent officials. The power of the 
great nobles has been curbed, and 
the independence of provincial gov- 
ernors restricted. It has been the 
great aim of the Amir to consoli- 
date his kingdom. Prior to 1869 
it was composed of five provinces, 
virtually independent, owing him 
an allegiance which often had to be 
enforced by arms. Inspired by the 
example of British rule, as seen by 
him in the northern provinces of 
our empire, the Amir has endeav- 
oured to change all this. Instead 
of ruling over Candaharees, Hera- 
tees, Caubulees, and others, he 
wishes to govern one race of 
Afghans. One government, one 
army, one treasury, one nation— 
these are his watchwords. It is 
not to be imagined that, proceeding 
as he has in his reforms with all 
the fervour and energy of a man 
thoroughly in earnest, he has en- 
countered no opposition, That 
was hardly to be expected. Yet 
whatever opposition has hitherto 
manifested itself he has success- 
fully beaten down. We are aware 
that when, at Umballa, he disclosed 
his intentions in the way of reform 
on his return to Caubul, he was ad- 
vised not to be in too great a hurry, 
to proceed warily and cautiously. 
His reply indicated enormous self- 
confidence. “If I cannot lead 
them,” he said, “‘ I will drive them.” 
And he has literally carried out 
this boast. Partly leading and 
partly driving, he has hitherto met 
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with extraordinary success in car- 
rying through all the measures for 
the consolidation of Afghanistan 
as a united kingdom under his sole 
rule. Of all the spectacles present- 
ing themselves to the study of the 
philosopher and the politician, this 
is perhaps the most curious and 
the most interesting. To see a 
rude Asiatic warrior engaged in 
fashioning his Government ac- 


cording to the model of that 
of his European neighbours, is a 
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problem to arrest the attention of 
all. He may succeed, or he may 
fail; but the fact of his making the 
attempt is in itself remarkable, 
It is at all events no weak testi- 
mony to the value attached to the 
principles of British administration 
in India by a prince aspiring to goy- 
ern; and if it succeed, as succeed it 
may, it will deserve to be quoted as 
one of the most striking results ever 
obtained from the peaceful contact 
of civilisation and barbarism. 
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Nor one of those fairies who can 
make or mar a mortal’s career was 
forgotten in sending out the invi- 
tations to Lord Lytton’s christen- 
ing. There was no powerful ma- 
lignant hag who stayed aloof from 
the festival, nursing her injury, 
and withholding her gift, the ab- 
sence of which would be as fatal to 
prosperity as the loss of a linchpin 
to the progress of a triumphal car ; 
or who, coming uninvited, neutral- 
ised the beneficence of her sister 
fairies with a baleful offering. All 
those potent and capricious shap- 
ers of destiny whom it is so easy 
to estrange, so hard to propitiate, 
_thronged to the ceremony, lavish 
of their smiles and prodigal of their 
benefits. On their protégé they 
showered invention and wit and 
wisdom, knowledge of man, know- 
ledge of the world, and capacity for 
the world’s affairs; and to these was 
added that versatility, rare in any 
case—most rare in combination 
with solid excellences—which has 
found such multitudinous issue in 
novels, poetry, essays, oratory, and 
the drama. All was completed 
by the bestowal of the untiring in- 
dustry which keeps these powers 
in brilliant action, and which, 
(dropped commonly enough in the 
cradles of those to whom other 
favours are denied, and often, un- 


happily, lending to dulness such 
a tremendous power of afflictin 
mankind) is so seldom associa 

with high and various capacity. 
No patient conscientious founder 
of a name out of nothing has ever 
shown a more constant energy, a 
more cheerful welcoming of toil, 
than the author who started in life 
already endowed with so large a 
share of what generally forms the 
allurement and reward of exertion. 
Throughout his career he has seem- 
ed to seek repose only in variety of 
labour : the recreation of the states- 
man has been the writing of novels; 
the novelist has sought relaxation 
in the Parliamentary arena and the 
Cabinet; and the odds and ends of 
leisure, which most busy men aré 
content to devote to such pleasant 
distractions as lotos-eating, have 
been given to the production of 
essays, translations, or original 
dramas—his success in any one 
of which minor paths would have 
sufficed for a respectable literary 
reputation. Some of his plays, 
** Money,” “ Richelieu,” and ‘ The 
Lady of Lyons,” were not merely 
successful for a time, but have kept 
the stage for more than a genera- 
tion; and the last named has been 
acted at two London theatres with- 
in this month past. And with all 
this quantity of production, the 
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quality is always excellent. Un- 
like many famous and voluminous 
authors, he (to use a phrase that 
trades-unions will render famil- 
jar to us) never ‘“scamps” his 
work; thought and conscientious 
art are everywhere visible between 
the lines. Goethe himself has 
never more profoundly sought. the 
conditions of literary excellence 
than Lord Lytton, who, it may be 
safely said, has never planned a 
work, devised an incident, nor 
developed a character,—nay, even 
written a paragraph—without due 
regard to the exigencies of art. 
The prefaces to later editions of 
his novels contain expositions of 
principles which, if studied by some 
of our novelists, might be of infinite 
service, by enabling them, if not to 
attain greater excellence, yet at least 
to commit less palpable blunders. 
There have, of late, appeared some 
indications that, after so long and 
laborious a career, he was about to 
give himself a longer interval of re- 
pose. He has exchanged the busy 
region of the Commons for the 
serener atmosphere of the Peers; 
it is some years since he charmed 
the world with a novel; and the 
well - pondered, carefully - wrought 
translation of Horace, with its de- 
lightful essay on the characteristics 
of the poet, republished this year 
from our pages, though really in- 
volving a great amount of labour, 
might seem to many rather the 
fruit of scholarly leisure than of 
fresh intellectual activity. But it 
is just at this time of seeming repose 
that he flashes out upon us with 
an original work, cast in the most 
condensed and exacting of all forms, 
the dramatic, and even in that form 
a novelty, for it is a rhymed comedy. 
This is manifestly an experiment ; 
for though rhyme has heretofore 
been applied to burlesques, to 
prologues and epilogues, to the 
chorus, to the ending of scenes and 
plays, and even in a few cases to 
tragedies, we do not know of any pre- 
vious case of a pure English comedy 
in rhyme. Not only is the verse 
rhymed, but, as will be seen in the 


specimens we shall offer, it is of a 
measure not hitherto employed on 
the stage— that of Goldsmith’s 
“ Retaliation ” and “ Epistle to Lord 
Clare”—selected, perhaps, as ad- 
mitting the variety of the double 
rhyme. There can be no doubt that 
an epigram gains in neatness, an 
antithesis in force, and a sarcasm in 
point, by being expressed tn rhyme, 
and that ordinary thoughts receive 
a new value by being tersely and 
melodiously embodied. Therefore, 
in the case of a comedy intended 
only to be read, it may well happen 
that the merits will be greatly en- 
hanced by the adoption of this new 
vehicle: of the advantage in the 
case of an acted play we are less 
positive. Whether any inevitable 
associations with burlesques and 
extravaganzas will be allowed to 
influence the critical spirit of the 
audience it is difficult to foresee; 
at any rate such an objection ought 
not, as being accidental in its na- 
ture, to prejudice that part of an 
audience whose judgment is worth 
most. But we think that in strik- 
ing the balance of gain and loss in 
this experiment, the possible di- 
minution of stage illusion by the 
increase in the artificial quality of 
the medium will not be without 
weight. To our minds it will 
be to diminished purpose that 
Sir Robert Walpole is dressed 
exactly after the fashion of his 
time, and that his sentiments are 
strictly in accordance with his cha- 
racter, if he delivers his opinions on 
statecraft in rhymed verse. The 
Minister of the Georges may in such 
a case vanish, and the whole scene 
will perhaps be removed to the re- 
gion of vague epochs and unreal 
characters. The case of blank verse 
is different; it is, to the ear, onl 

refined and melodious prose lend- 
ing solemnity to grave thoughts, 
and grace to lighter sentiment. 
But that Shakespeare judged even 
blank verse an appropriate vehicle 
for comedy is shown by the fact 
that his comic business is almost 
invariably transacted in prose, that 
most of his comic characters never 
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speak verse at all, and that others 
who do speak it descend to prose 
in comic scenes. Thus Prince Hal, 
who uses blank verse when defying 
Hotspur, and trying on his father’s 
crown, conforms to the language of 
Falstaff, Bardolph, and Quickly, in 
his colloquies with them ; and Cassio, 
who reciprocates verse with Desde- 
mona, usés a more ordinary dialect 
when, being in liquor, he discourses 
fustian with his own shadow. How- 
ever, we do not wish to dogmatise 
on this novel question, and fully 
believe that the play contains in 
its present form all the elements of 
success. 

The plot of this comedy is ex- 
cellent. It is of smoothness and 
neatness all compact, and is woven 
with love, of course, for one of its 
main threads, and with politics for 
the other. The central figure is 
the jovial one of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, the famous Minister who was 
the main prop of the Hanoverian 
dynasty and the Protestant succes- 
sion. Everybody who knows any- 
thing about him knows that his 
name has become a byword as the 
audacious and unscrupulous advyo- 
cate of a policy of corruption. Yet 
the stigma that attaches to him on 
this score is not deep; he is one 
of those genial personages who, 
popular in their own age, mollify 
the censors of an after-time with 
their pleasant qualities, and are 
the spoiled children of history. In 
his fondness for power, his deter- 
mination to “bear, like the Turk, 
no brother near the throne,” his 
sturdy good sense, jovial manners, 
and good humour, and his power 
of managing the House of Com- 
mons, Lord Palmerston resembles 
him more than any other of our 
Prime Ministers, and the parallel 
might probably be carried still 
farther. As to the corruption im- 
puted to him, whatever the degree 
of it (and no doubt it has been 
greatly exaggerated), there is much 
extenuation in the facts that he 
never turned any of the stream 
of public money with which he 
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so freely irrigated the field of 
party, into his private reservoirs; 
and that he resorted to bribes ag 
the only effectual means of retain. 
ing the power which, as he honest- 
ly believed, and as was certainly 
true, it was indispensable for the 
peace of the country that he, and 
he alone, should possess. \ And even 
if he had been guilty of corruption 
to the full extent with which he 
has been charged, his system of 
maintaining political influence was 
pure and virtuous compared with 
that which in our time we see 
practised as a matter of course in 
that country of whose institutions 
many of our patriots are such ar- 
dent admirers, where each newly 
elected Executive rewards its sup- 
porters with the spoils of party 
down to the very lowest official 
post, and where politics have thus 
become not a vocation, nor a profes- 
sion, but a trade. { The fat knight of 
Eastcheap, when charged with one 
of his delinquencies, says, “‘ Thou 
knowest that in the state of 
innocency Adam fell, and what 
should poor Jack Falstaff do in 
the days of villany?” In like 
manner Sir Robert, if put on his 
defence now, might well plead, 
that if such things are done in 
these days of political enlighten- 
ment and matured public virtue, it 
is not to be wondered at that poor 
Bob Walpole fell in times when 
a vote was generally regarded as 
convertible property ; when many a 
patriot stood ready to be knocked 
down to the highest bidder, Hano- 
verian or Jacobite; and when in a 
neighbouring State the people were 
taxed to exhaustion, and the ex- 
chequer rendered bankrupt, in order 
that the king’s illegitimate children, 
his mistresses, with all their friends 
and relations, and a butterfly aris- 
tocracy, might be enriched by the 
public revenues. 

While, then, there is nothing in 
Walpole’s public character so inex- 
cusable as to deprive him of sym- 
pathy as a dramatic personage, 
there is much in the man to engage 
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our regard and approval. He was 
as remarkable for lenity to his 
political foes as for prodigality to 
his political friends. He was not 
merely a vigorous and acute de- 
bater, but the very father of Par- 
liamentary debate. In private life 
he was, in a jovial age, one of the 
most jovial of men, drank hard, 
and feasted, when not to drink 
hard and feast was to fail in the 
most important of social duties; 
and yet his brain was never the 
less clear for his potations. Joy- 
ous of temper, easy of wit, plump 
and rosy of aspect, his person, as 
well as his habits, was that of the 
country gentleman of the time; and 
even ‘ce vilain ventre” which pro- 
voked the sarcasm of Queen Caro- 
line, harmonised with the general 
appearance and character of the 
good-natured bon vivant. The epoch 
of the comedy is the year follow- 
ing the Rebellion of 1715, when 
two of the Jacobite lords had ex- 
piated, with their heads, their ad- 
hesion to the losing cause, and 
others awaited execution in the 
Tower. Walpole was not then, nor 
ever had been, the actual chief of 
the Cabinet; but his power of de- 
bate, influence in the country, and 
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ascendency over Lord Townshend 
the Prime Minister, really rendered 
his influence paramount. He comes 
on the stage, therefore, clothed with 
the highest authority of the State; 
and as his relations with the 
rest of the dramatis persone ren- 
dered his social influence as un- 
questioned as his political as- 
cendancy, he dominates the situ- 
ation at every stage, and finally 
appears as the destiny or providence 
of the play. Round this robust 
central figure are grouped some 
politicians who, having no histori- 
cal existence, yet serve admirably 
to bring out the characteristics of 
Walpole: John Veasey, a confidant 
to whom he imparts his thoughts 
in a way very superior to soliloquy ; 
and two leaders of sections of parties, 
Blount and Bellair, who, because 
they are not only politicians, but 
lovers of the same woman—blend 
the two main threads of interest. 
Blount is what was in those days 
known as a patriot, and patriots 
were then, as they have continued 
to be, of somewhat uproarious and 
aggressive public virtue; . whom 
Veasey characterises to Walpole 
as— 


‘“‘ Your sternest opponent, half Cato, half Brutus.” 


Politics, however, and general 
inaptitude for the softer graces, 
have not prevented Mr. Blount 
from entertaining in very mature 
age (about sixty, apparently) a pas- 
sion for the heroine. Sir Sidney 
Bellair is a young member who, if 
not a Jacobite, is at least a warm 
defender of the condemned peers, 
and a vigorous assailant of Wal- 
pole; and he possesses that par- 
ticular union of social and intel- 
lectual claims which has always 


had such attraction for Lord Lyt- 
ton, since to eloquence he adds 
the qualities that have made him 
“chief of the beaux ;” clever, bril- 
liant, gay, he is the Pelham of the 
stage. Walpole is earnestly bent 
on finding the market-price of these 
two men, for on their help he relies 
to carry the bill for changing tri- 
ennial to septennial parliaments, a 
measure then and since thought 
essential to the peace of the realm 
at that particular epoch. 


WALPOLE. 


I could make—see this list—our majority sure, 

If by buying two men I could sixty secure ; 

For as each of these two is the chief of a section, 

That will vote black or white at its leader’s direction, 
Let the pipe of the shepherd but lure the bell-wether, 
And he folds the whole flock, wool and cry, altogether. 
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In the first act all the main- measure in a conversation between . 
springs of the piece are indicated Walpole and his confidant :— 
(as they should be), and in great 


WALPOLE. 


Yes, the change from Queen Anne to King George, we must own, 
Renders me and the Whigs the sole props of the throne. 

For the Tories their Jacobite leanings disgrace, 

And a Whig is the only safe man for a place. 


VEASEY. 


And the Walpoles of Houghton, in all their relations, 
Have been Whigs to the backbone for three generations. 


WALPOLE, 


Ay, my father and mother contrived to produce 
Their eighteen sucking Whigs for the family use. 
Of which number one only, without due reflection, 
Braved the wrath of her house by a Tory connection. 
But, by Jove, if her Jacobite husband be living, 
I will make him a Whig. 

VEASEY. 


How ? 


WALPOLE. 
By something worth giving: 
For I loved her in boyhood, that pale pretty sister ; 
And in counting the Walpoles still left, I have mist her. 
(Pauses in emotion, but quickly recovers himself.) 
What was it I said ?—Oh,—the State and the Guelph, 
For their safety, must henceforth depend on myself. 
The revolt, scarcely quenched, has live sparks in its ashes ; 
Nay, fresh seeds for combustion were sown by its flashes. 
Each example we make dangerous pity bequeaths ; 
For no Briton likes blood in the air that he breathes. 


VEASEY. 
Yes; at least there’s one rebel whose doom to the block, 
Tho’ deserved, gives this soft-hearted people a shock. 
WALPOLE. 


Lord Nithsdale, you mean ; handsome, young, and just wedded ; 
A poor head, that would do us much harm if beheaded. 


VEASEY. 
Yet they say you rejected all prayers for his life. 


WALPOLE, 


It is true; but in private I’ve talked to his wife: 
She had orders to see him last night in the Tower. 
And—— 


VEASEY. 


Well? 
WALPOLE (looking at his watch). 


Wait for the news—’tis not yet quite the hour. 
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These two hints of a promising 
stray sister somewhere and of an 
interview between a Jacobite lord 
in the Tower and his wife, not 
without the connivance of Walpole, 
are left to fructify in the mind of 
the observant reader. Sir Robert 
then proceeds to discuss the ques- 
tion of bribing Blount and Bel- 
lair; and his friend Veasey, satu- 
rated apparently with Walpolean 
principles, undertakes to fish for 
both with the baits that the astute 
Minister thinks most likely to lure 
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them. Bellair is the first to appear, 
and Veasey, after some adroit flat- 
tery, knowing that neither money 
nor place will tempt the wealthy 
well born beaux, tries inducements 
better suited to his age and condi- 
tion. A duke’s daughter and a 
peerage, will, he hints, reward the 
pliant politician. But he has mis- 
taken his man, who, resenting the 
attempt at first, presently remem- 
bers that it does not pertain to 
beaux to be angry. 


VEASEY. 


No offence. 


Why that frown ? 


BELLAIR (relapsing into his habitual ease). 


Nay, forgive me. Tho’ man, I’m a man about town; 
And so graceful a compliment could not offend 

Any man about town, from a Minister’s friend. 

Still, if not from the frailty of mortals exempt, 

Can a mortal be tempted where sins do not tempt ? 

Of my rank and my fortune I am so conceited, 

That I don’t, with a wife, want those blessings repeated. 


And tho’ flattered to learn I should strengthen the Peers— 
Give me still our rough House with its laughter and cheers. 
Let the Lords have their chamber—I grudge not its powers ; 
But for badgering a Minister nothing like ours! 
Whisper that to the Minister ;—sir, your obedient. (Zwrns away.) 


VEASEY (aside). 


Humph! I see we must hazard the ruder expedient. 
If some Jacobite pit for his feet we can dig, 
He shall hang as a Tory, or vote as a Whig. 


Unsuccessful with Bellair, he sets 
about the temptation of Blount, 
by hinting that Sir Robert wishes 
to confer with him on a question of 
coal-dues, about which both are of 
one mind. Blount promises to 
wait on the Minister—and this, the 
political element of the play, being 
thus in motion, the other, the 
amatory ingredient, is introduced. 
Blount, after complimenting his 
young friend . Bellair on his late 
speech, proposes that they should 
join forces to oust Walpole. Bel- 
lair, in reply, hints playfully 
that the other’s chance of buying 
him is better than Walpole’,s for 
that he has watched the patriot 


lately, when, half disguised, he had 
made his way to the house of a cer- 
tain Widow Vizard, this house being 
also the home of a young lady, Lucy 
Wilmot, with whom the beau had 
fallen desperately in love after res- 
cuing her one night from the 
clutches of those roystering blades 
the Mohawks—a savage metropoli- 
tan tribe, much given to outrage the 
weak of both sexes, which, though 
declined greatly in the social scale, 
still flourishes under the patronage 
of the police and the respectful for- 
bearance of the public. Being de- 
nied admittance by Dame Vizard, 
Sir Sidney has held surreptitious 
interviews with Lucy at her win- 
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dow, in which, however, their eyes 
were the chief means of communi- 
cation, and he now appeals to his 
friends as [ami de la maison to fur- 
ther his suit.- Blount, thus adjured, 
tells him that Lucy is a poor girl, of 
mean family, who, at her mother’s 
death, had been placed with Mrs. Vi- 
zard by a charitable stranger, in order 
to qualify herself as a teacher of mu- 
sic. But Blount omits to mention the 
reason of his own agitation through- 
out this colloguy—which is, that he 
is the charitable stranger, and that 
he has himself fallen in love with 
the object of his bounty with the 
frank infatuation which swains so 
mature not unfrequently display. 
Their interview is interrupted, and 
the first act ended, by the entrance 
of the newsman with the papers 
containing the account of Lord 
Nithsdale’s escape in his wife’s 
clothes from the Tower. 

Here, then, we have all the links 
indicated whose harmonious twist- 
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ings and untwistings form the action 
of the play. Sir Robert, for a pur. 
pose higher than personal ambition, 
is bent on gaining the two poli- 
ticians; he remembers tenderly a 
long-lost Jacobite sister—a youn 
lady with a mysterious Jacobite 
mother is loved by both the young 
and the old politician—and Lord 
Nithsdale has escaped from the 
Tower. The connection of this 
last incident with the plot is pre 
sently seen. For Nithsdale is 
brought for refuge by the Jacobites 
who aided his escape to the house 
of Mrs. Vizard, well known as a 
partisan of the Stuarts, and she , 
conceals him, disguised in his wife’s 
dress, in a bedroom. Meanwhile 
Blount has had his interview with 
Walpole, who, holding out his bribe 
nakedly and confidently, again 
proves to have mistaken his man, 
for he meets with a prompt refusal. 
The scene continues thus :— 


WALPOLE. 
You are not to be bought, sir,—astonishing man ! 


Let us argue that point. 


If creation you scan, 


You will find that the children of Adam prevail 

O’er the beasts of the field but by barter and sale. 

Talk of coals—if it were not for buying and selling, 

Could you coax from Newcastle a coal to your dwelling ? 

You would be to your own fellow men good for nought, 

Were it true, as you say, that you’re not to be bought, 

If you find men worth nothing—say, don’t you despise them ? 
And what proves them worth nothing ?—why, nobody buys them. 
But a man of such worth as yourself! nonsense—come, 

Sir, to business; I want you ;—I buy you; the sum? 


BLOUNT. 


Is corruption so brazen? are manners so base? 


WALPOLE (aside). 
That means he don’t much like the Paymaster’s place. 


( With earnestness and dignity.) 


Pardon, Blount, I spoke lightly ; but do not mistake,— 
On mine honour, the peace of the land is at stake. 


Yes, the peace and the freedom ! 
Living still, would he side with the Stuart or 


Were Hampden himself 
uelph ? 


When the Ceesars the freedom of Rome overthrew, 

All its forms they maintained—’twas its spirit they slew! 
Shall the freedom of England go down to the grave? 

No! the forms let us scorn, so the spirit we save. 
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BLOUNT. 
England’s peace and her freedom depend on your bill ? 
WALPOLE (seriously). 


Thou know’st it—and therefore 


BLOUNT. 


My aid you ask still ? 


WALPOLE. 
Nay, no longer J ask, ’tis thy country petitions. 


BLOUNT. 


But you talked about terms. 


WALPOLE (pushing pen and paper to him). 


There, then, write your conditions. 


(BLount writes, folds the paper, gives it to Wa.pPo.r, bows, and ezit.) 


WALPOLE (reading). 


“’Mongst the men who are bought to save England inscribe me. 
And my bribe is the head of the man who would bribe me.” 


Eh! my head! 


That ambition is much too high reaching ; 


I suspect that the crocodile hints at impeaching. 


And he calls himself honest ! 


What highwayman’s worse ? 


Thus to threaten my life when I offer my purse. 
Hem! he can’t be in debt, as the common talk runs, 
For the man who scorns money has never known duns. 


And yet have him I must! 


’ Mrs. Vizard has scarcely concealed 
Nithsdale when Blount appears, 
and taking her to task for permit- 
ting her charge to make Bellair’s 
acquaintance, bids her send Lucy to 
him, into whose reluctant ear he 
proceeds to pour the impassioned 
tale of his elderly affection. Tak- 
‘ing her agitated silence for consent, 
he announces to Mrs. Vizard that he 
will privately marry her ward next 
day, and in the meantime, as he 
quits the house, he recommends 
that she shall be securely guarded. 
At that moment the newsman is 
heard underneath the window pro- 
claiming the escape of Nithsdale, 
with a description of the dress he 
wore, and the offer of a thousand 
guineas for his recapture. Mrs. 
Vizard recognises her captive in 
the description; the reward is too 
much for her fidelity, and she goes 
VOL. CVII.—NO. DCLI. 


Shall I force or entice ? 
Let me think—let me think ; every man has his price. 


(Beit W aurore.) 


off to betray him to Walpole, first 
locking up the house with her two 
charges in it. Here ensues the busy 
portion of the play; for Nithsdale 
and Lucy being each in a room that 
opens on the stage, and each 
anxious to escape from the house, 
—he, because he has overheard Mrs, 
Vizard’s intended treachery — she 
to avoid Blount—that kind of com- 
plication and interest ensues with 
which we are familiar in the come- 
dies of all ages. The two meet, 
Lucy, predisposed to aid the Jacob- 
ites, lends a sympathetic ear to the 
tale of the supposed Jacobite lady, 
allows Nithsdale to exchange the 
now perilous disguise of his wife’s 
dress for a gown and mantle of her 
own, and helps him to escape by 
the window. Bellair, coming under 
the balcony in hopes of an inter- 
view with Lucy, sees her, as he 
r 
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fancies, to his great surprise, in the 
act of descending, accosts her, and 
endeavouring to lift her hood, finds 
a strange face beneath it. But as 
Nithsdale recognises in Bellair -the 
member who pleaded so well the 
cause of the Jacobites in Parlia- 
ment, he at once confides in him. 
Sir Sidney, of course, is prompt to 
aid him, and the fugitive goes off in 
the beau’s carriage, that is waiting 
near, to Blackwall for embarkation. 
Returning to the balcony, Bellair 
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sees there this time the real Lucy, 
to whose Juliet he plays Romeo go 
effectively that they part with the 
understanding that he is to return 
the same night at ten with a ladder 
to carry her off to his house, where 
a priest and friends will be ready 
to celebrate the bridal; and so ends 
act second. 
In the third act, Blount, in St. 
James’s Park, thus characteristi- 
cally soliloquises : 


BLOUNT. 


‘“*So the parson is found and the cottage is hired— 
Every fear was dispelled when my rival retired. 
Ev’n my stern mother country must spare from my life 
A brief moon of that honey one tastes with a wife! 
And then strong as a giant, recruited by sleep, 
On corruption and Walpole my fury shall sweep. 
’*Mid the cheers of the House I will state in my place 
How the bribes that he proffered were flung in his face. 
Men shall class me amid those examples of worth 
Which, alas! become daily more rare on this earth ; 
And Posterity, setting its brand on the front 
Of a Walpole, select for its homage a Blount.” 


To him enter Bellair, who hastens 
to impart to him, as a particularly 
eligible confidant, that Lucy, as he 
finds, detests her ancient swain 
(known to her only as Mr. Jones), 
and has agreed to become Lady 
Bellair that very night, concluding 
by begging Blount to act as her 
father and give her away. The 
patriot, naturally exasperated at 
this pleasing intelligence, is ready 
for any step, however iniquitous, 
that will foil his rival; and the 
father of evil, having thus prepared 
the soil for a crop of villany, pre- 
sently sows it with seed. For 
some Jacobites, friends of Niths- 
dale, enter, bringing a note from 
him to Bellair, full of gratitude, and 
promises of great honours and re- 
wards if the Stuarts should ever 
recover the throne, and also warn- 
ing him against Mrs. Vizard; and 
BeJlair, acknowledging his share in 
Nithsdale’s escape, discusses this 
note with Blount, who, perceiving 
what foul advantage it will give 


him, secures it, shows it presently 
to Veasey, and recommends him, 
nothing loath to adopt the sugges- 
tion, to make Bellair a prisoner, 
stipulating, however, for the‘ secu- 
rity of his life and fortune. His 
rival thus out of the way, he re- 
solves to dispense with the doubt- 
ful assistance of Mrs. Vizard, and 
standing beneath Lucy’s window 
in Bellair’s place, to take full ad- 
vantage of the mistake that will 
place her in his power. , 

Veasey coming to Walpole with 
the news of Bellair’s complicity in 
Nithsdale’s escape, procures a war- 
rant for his confinement, and with 
it the information that Mrs. Vizard 
is in waiting outside, purposely de- 
tained by Sir Robert till he had 
warned her intended victim to 
escape, and that the agent whom 
he despatched for the purpose had 
found, instead of him, another poor 
little weeping captive. Mrs. Viz- 
ard, admitted to an interview, is 
questioned about her fair prisoner, 
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and reveals that her name is Wil- 
mot, and her father a Jacobite, and 
assures Walpole that the girl is no 
other than—— what the acute 
reader, mindful of the hint given 
him in the first scene, may possibly 
guess her to be. 

Walpole now holds all the threads 
in his own hands, and all the se- 
erets—Blount’s betrayal of his 
friend, Bellair’s complicity in the 
escape of a State prisoner, and 
Lucy’s parentage. How he avails 
himself of this knowledge to dis- 
cover further the rivalry.in love of 
the two politicians, and the state of 
Lucy’s affections, and to deal out 
satisfactory and good-natured jus- 
tice to all, it would be wronging 
the author and the reader to dis- 
close. Suffice it to say that Wal- 
pole is justified in thinking that 
every man has his price, though 
not always in the mercenary sense 
to which he had narrowed the 
axiom, and that the politicians make 
no final difficulty about confirming 
Walpole in power by voting for the 
act that has given the British na- 
tion septennial parliaments. The 
old statesman in his interview with 
Lucy discovers a pretty vein of 
sentiment, which, though perhaps 
not strictly in accordance with his 
traditional demeanour to the fair 
sex, is undoubtedly better suited 
to the exigencies of the modern 
stage. 

Deficient as such a sketch of the 
plot must be in those niceties of 
detail and various felicities which 
so gracefully mark the develop- 
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ment of the play, the reader who 
has followed it will not fail to 
perceive that the structure of the 
piece is singularly clear and ingeni- 
ous. There are no odds and ends 
fluttering loose, no irritating pas- 
sages leading to nothing, no run- 
away knocks at the reader’s atten- 
tion—all is smooth, compact, and, 
what is still better, natural and 
probable. The characters are well 
selected both for harmony and 
contrast—they suit the plot and 
the plot suits them—and both plot 
and characters grow with perfect 
propriety out of the epoch in which 
the scenes are laid. The difficul 
of achieving this combined result 
will be conceded when it is con- 
sidered how rare is success in 
this particular in the most popular 
comedies of the time, how much 
there is in their movement for the 
audience to excuse, and how equally 
foreign to nature and to art are 
many of the incidents and person- 
ages that most obtrusively demand 
the applause of the indulgent and 
the ignorant. These are not days 
when the vocation of the dramatic 
author or of the actor stands high; 
for though the encouragement given 
to modern dramas is lavish, it is 
lamentably indiscriminate ; and the 
very tradition of such careful work 
as Lord Lytton’s is almost lost to 
the stage. 

The finish bestowed on the verse: 
is commensurate for the most part 
with the elaborate completeness of 
the story, and if there are a few 
unmetrical lines such as— 


“Wrong a widow !—there’s oil to put in her cruse ;” 


or, 


“Sure you cannot mean Blount, virtuous Selden Blount ? 


and one or two slips of the pen, as— 


Yes ;” 


“‘He found one poor captive imprisoned and weeping,” 


such specks will be easily removed, the qudtations we have made fur- 


and are scarce worth mention in 
the throng of excellences that crowd 
the work, of the execution of which 


nish fair examples. The last line 
of the play,— 
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“Now I'm safe in my office, I'd leave well alone,” 


is with singular propriety put in 
the mouth of a great Whig; for his 
successors have always, when safe 
in office, been careful to act on it, 
and commit themselves to import- 
ant changes only when impelled by 
their hopes or their fears. We will 
only add, of this little volume, that 
its outside, pretty enough for the 
most fastidious boudoir, yet of ex- 
cellent simplicity of taste, har- 
monises admirably with the grace- 
ful and thoughtful contents, and 
may well compete with the more 
pretentious progeny of Christmas. 
Whether this play will be sub- 
mitted to the experiment of repre- 
sentation we know not; but we 
should very much like to be present 
at its performance by a competent 
company, and should be quite con- 
tent to see it judged on its merits, 
apart from the lustre of its author- 
ship. In all the diversity of Lord 


Lytton’s labours, there is one chap- 


ter in literature to which he hag 
never contributed—that in which 
so many eminent writers have 
been so unlucky as to bear a 
part, and which is. headed the 
Jealousies of Authors ; for, however 
he may have unconsciously excited 
some of that envy which is almost 
inevitably felt by less successful as- 
pirants for prosperous genius, he ac- 
cords always to his brethren of the 
craft the most generous apprecia- 
tion. If the audience of ‘ Walpole’ 
were composed of those only who 
are his debtors for kind acts, kind 
words, and hearty judicious en- 
couragement, the house would be 
filled to overflowing; and if the 
play were witnessed by all who 
have been delighted, times without 
number, by his feats in letters, it 
would have a run far beyond the 
most fortunate manager’s experi- 
ence, 
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THE OPENING OF 


THE SUEZ CANAL: 


AS COMMUNICATED TO BULLION BALES, ESQ., OF MANCHESTER, 
BY HIS FRIEND MR. SCAMPER, 


My pear Bates,—TI take for 
certain that you are well informed 
of my doings up to the last embar- 
kation; and concerning the voyage 
which succeeded that event, I have 
only to say that it was of the rough- 
and-tumble species, the very worst 
passage of this my grand tour. Its 
disagreeables—and it was exceed- 
ingly disagreeable — never for an 
instant occupied my mind, from 
the hour of its conclusion to this 
present writing; and I think, my 
friend, that when I relate the events 
which succeeded it, you too will 
lose all wish to hear about my suf- 
ferings, even though some of your 
awful predictions were, verified 
thereby. It was on the morning 
of the 15th of November that our 
cruise ended. Soon after the dawn 
of that day I awoke from a troubled 
slumber; and after being violently 
jerked through the arc of a semi- 
circle, to and fro, for some five 
minutes—she rolled grievously, she 
didn’t pitch—I chose, as the less of 
two evils, to stagger out of my berth, 
and to tumble (literally) into a salt- 
water bath, deriving much comfort 
therefrom. Then I went through 
my toilette in the fashion which 
you have heard me graphically de- 
scribe when I haye related my 
astonishing adventures in Manches- 
ter over a sea-coal fire for the 
amusement and _ edification of— 
shall I ny Bales ?—the unenter- 
prising! Pass that expression, and 
learn that, when I reached the deck, 
it was positively affirmed that, 
although the land was too low to 
be yet visible, I might see, if I 
chose to look, the masts of ships in 
the harbour of Port Said. I did 
look, and saw the masts of some 
seven ships, and the funnels of 
some of them. But one funnel 


Carro, 25th November, 1869. 
smokes, how then can the vessels 
be lying at anchor? “Oh yes, 
they are at anchor—the smoke is 
nothing.” “But I see three of 
them smoking now; the ships are 
steaming along; and now, look to 
the right, there are three more; 
now to the left, there is another, 
and, farther off, a pair.” Every 
minute reveals a new ship. They 
are going the same way as our- 
selves. We are converging on a 
common point, and that point. is 
Port Said, invisible as yet. Break- 
fast-time came, but all refused to 
descend, looking pertinaciously for 
some material guarantee of the 
land’s, proximity. “There is a 
mast,” sung out somebody, “ which 
does not taper, and has neither flag 


nor rope.” ‘Much you know about 


masts,” to him answered another 
salt of some ten days’ experience. 
“You have probably got hold of a 
tall funnel through a foul glass ; let 
me look.” ‘You be hanged!” re- 
a pe the first jolly tar, wounded to 

is nautical centre. ‘ Bet you three 
to one it isn’t a funnel or a common 
mast.” ‘Done! the skipper shall 
settle it.” The skipper has had 
his glass on the object for a couple 
of minutes. He has po doubt; it 
is the lighthouse. “Of course, 
of course—of course it’s the light- 
house,” we all say. How singular 
that such seasoned tars should 
have failed to recognise it! And, 
do you know, it really was the light- 
house, and we were told that we 
should be in harbour in three-quar- 
ters of an hour; and we went to 
breakfast, the roll (of the ship, not 
of breakfast) being now reduced to 
an are of some eighty-five degrees. 
So, the meal being more comfort- 
able than any for the last two days, 
a disposition is manifested to sit 
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and talk and speculate. This, how- 
ever, is soon dissipated by the 
sounds of artillery, and up we go 
with one consent. We were too far 
off as yet to discover the cause of 
the firing, or to distinguish in front 
anything but a sea of masts, and 
flags, and floating smoke. To the 
right we discern the long mole, 
which is the western boundary of 
the harbour, like some huge cyclo- 
eee structure, extending a little 

ehind us to the Mediterranean, 
and to the front, farther than the 
eye can follow it. On the other 
side; and not far before us, is the 
extremity of the eastern arm. Five 
minutes more and we are fairly in 
the artificial basin, almost stun- 
ned by the continued cannonade. 
“What can it be about?” “Oh! 
a salute to some great one, of 
course.” ‘Tremendous noise! what 
will be the size of the guns ?” 
“Nine-pounders, I should think ; 
or, I don’t know, they may be 
twenty - fours,” says one who 
ought to have known better. They 
were hundred-and-twenty-pounders, 
at the least, crashing away, regard- 
less of everything save the effort to 
make a noise. e could see now 
what is making the guns roar so, if 
there were but wind to blow away 
the smoke. Despite the smoke, we 
soon got an idea of the cause. The 
furious ship is flying the Austrian 
eagle at the main; at the fore and 
the peak is the crescent. The Turk- 
ish flag-ship is saluting the Emperor 
of Austria, who arrived an hour be- 
fore us.* Her yards are manned, 
and, as we get a little clearer view, 
we see that the yards of fifty ships 
are similarly occupied — rows of 
sailors at different heights in the 
air. And now it is not one ship of 
war, but several at a time, that 
essay to imitate Jove’s thunder, 
and an awful din they create. The 
clatter comes from all sides, and, as 
it seems to us, most wildly and 
irregularly. You no sooner change 
position to get a very little out of 
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the way of the last tormentor, when 
—bang!—-under your nose almost, 
runs out a treacherous piece, and 
sends a rocket through your brain, 
making you almost leap from the 
deck. Men, as they were inter- 
rupted in their speech or stunned 
by a discharge, deprecated the shots 
in a forcible = manner; and 
some fair ones on board of us un- 
consciously moralised, like Hot- 
spur’s friend, concerning the dig- 
ging of villanous saltpetre. In 
truth, there was a vast expenditure 
of cartridges. ; 

We began to swing in order to 
take up our berth, and in so doing 
opened the broadside of the Em- 
peror’s yacht, alongside of which 
two of the Khedivé’s barges were 
waiting. Presently a crowd of 
plumes gathered on deck, and we 
saw the Viceroy descend the side 
and pull away, cheered by all the 
men on all the yards. Later on 
the Emperor boarded the Khedivé, 
and the scene was repeated. 

As we came up the harbour and 
remarked the sailors of different 
nations in succession spread out 
upon the yards, we had our jokes 
at the fellows’ style, and anticipat- 
ed the satisfaction with which we 
should soon behold something of a 
first-rate character; but another 
and another was passed—Russian, 
Swede, Dane, Belgian, Prussian, 
and what not—and still no appear- 
ance of the genuine article. The 
British fleet was outside, and two 
of the ships, they told us, the Royal 
Oak and’ Prinee Consort, were a- 
ground. Not pleasant this. Our 
statesmen Have, no doubt, excellent 
reasons for the attitude Great Brit- 
ain has assumed in regard to the 
Canal; nevertheless I say it would 
have gladdened mire ‘eyes to come 
upon the mariners of England in. 
this great gathering.’ In the after- 
noon I saw a uhion-jack at the 
masthead of a tiny steamer, over- 
shadowed by tall masts and” oceans 
of bunting. This obscute’ manifes- 





* The Crown-Prince of Prussia had arrived before the Emperor. 
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tation denoted the presence of the 
British Admiral in his tender. 

You are to bear in mind, as you 
read, that the firing never stops. It 
is sometimes continued by only one 
or two ships at a time, but it is 
the running accompaniment to the 
events of all this day. A Dane, 
quite close to us, and heavily armed, 
took especial pleasure in hearing 
himself talk, to our no small annoy- 
ance, for he lifted our steamer al- 
most out of the water at every dis- 
charge. Noise and confusion are 
certainly a source of the sublime, 
though I do not remember that 
Burke has said so. If ears were 
confounded by the uproar, so were 
eyes by the infinite display of ban- 
ners on ships and on shore. All 
along the moles that enclose the 
harbour, all along the shore, from the 
tops of all high buildings, from the 
masts and rigging of the ships, 
streams bunting, stamped with all 
colours and devices, and waved 
about by the softest of airs. Thesea 
and sky are blue, the sun is bright, 
nature is aiding the endeavour of 
man to make this a holiday. 

It took a long time to compre- 
hend the scene on the water, which 
was in itself a complete pageant; 
but, having satisfied myself there- 
with, I landed with a party and 
began to explore the town, where 
everything was as lively and as bril- 
liant as on the water. A large 
company was promenading the 
streets and wharves, but no special 
ceremony was enacted this day. 
Heat, sand, thirst—everybody in 
summer attire, umbrellas plentiful, 
men with puggarees and veils. We 
proceeded along the strand, facing 
which are buildings, most of them 
temporary, decked with flags and 
prepared for. illumination. On 
the other side is a row of ban- 
ners hooked Om to upright poles, 
and flying from little staves at 
right angles to the uprights. These 
latter are surmounted by gilded 
crescents, and would be more im- 
posing if they looked less like 
stable-forks; but the profusion of 


gauzy banners streaming in the 
clear air has a fairy-like beauty. 
Seaward of the line of stable-forks 
are three gorgeous pavilions—the 
largest in the centre is rich with 
crimson and gold, and overshadow- 
ed by the flags and arms of all 
nations, grouped in divers colo 
and seeming to denote univer 
brotherhood. Twice over I saw 
our striped acquaintance of the 
battle and the breeze mingling its 
folds’ affectionately with the flags 
of demonstrative foreigners, as if 
it was natural for a St eorge’s 
and St. Andrew’s cross to hug and 
kiss in that outlandish fashion ! 
Right and left of the centre were 
smaller pavilions—one crowned by 
across, the other by a crescent— 
both beautifully. dra and orna- 
mented: the object for which they 
were erected was explained later. 
We passed into the town, which, 
being irregular, and built without 
any architectural pretension, needs 
but slight description. Its rapid, 
almost magic growth, is its notable 
record. 

To a person possessed with the 
supreme importance of the Canal, 
the most interesting sight in Port 
Said is the fountain of fresh water 
which fills a large circular basin in 
the Place de Lesseps, the great 
square. An Englishman must 
muse a little before he can under- 
stand the blessing that this pre- 
cious circumference is to the inhab- 
itants. Even in the drought of 
1868, great Manchester endured 
little more than the apprehension 
of being restricted in the use of 
fresh water. The supply may have 
been shut off for an hour or two in 
the twenty-four, and possibly the 
dust of the city was not laid with 
the same lavish flow as at other 
times; but we never felt what it is 
to be straitened. But what must 
have been the condition of the 
living things in Port Said when 
their supply had to be conveyed to 
them by boat or camel from streams 
twenty or thirty miles distant? 
Think of their feelings when they 
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saw spring up through the parched 
soil a bubbling jet from the Nile’s 
flood, forced from Ismailia to them 
through tubes by the power of 
steam, and brought to Ismailia by 
the fresh-water canal! .The power 
of man’s mind, penetrating and 
compelling the powers of nature, 
achieved this. Can: ft escape the 
mind of the European who beholds 
the work that he is standing but a 
short distance, comparative Jy, from 
the spot where a man’s * ani- 
mated by the power of God, smote 
the hard rock, and the waters 
flowed out? Surely science, heap- 
ing precept on precept, and line 
upon line, picking here a little and 
there a little, but surely if slowly 
advancing to grand results, is of 
kin to inspiration, whatever. antag- 
onism frail. minds may imagine 
between them. It will be.a great 
improvement when the population 
come to understand, not only the 
blessing of sufficient water, but 
how pure water ought to be treated. 
We shall not then see filthy Arabs 
who come to draw and to fill their 
skins, plunging their feet into the 
basin, and standing and walking 
therein. If the practice be thought 
to improve the water for domestic 
uses, the sooner that superstition 
follows the many which are being 
day by day surrendered by the 
Arabs, the better. ; 
There being a regiment encamped 
outside the fowii T crank to look at 
the camp. They were in bell-tents 
pitched on the sands, and rather 
closely, without any apparent order. 
In rear were a few dozen horses 
picketed, some wearing artillery 
harness of villanously dirty and 
dilapidated appearance, and some 
without saddle or cloth, exhibiting 
their lean carcasses and ungroomed 
coats. While I looked, an officer 
of rank, probably the colonel of the 
regiment, with sleeves covered with 
lace, appeared, and had his horse 
brought up, grandly caparisoned. 
He left the camp in great state. 
The soldiers, I observed, carried 
their packs much as ours do. The 
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uniforms are gay, and generally » 
blue. 

Beyond the encampment, again, 
was an Arab village, where there 
was little to attract, but much 
squalor, and where the smells and 
sights were very disgusting. Re- 
turning, I looked into a mean build- 
ing which served as a mosque. A 
few of the faithful sprinkled over 
its area, were worshipping with 
their faces towards Mecca. The 
worship appeared to consist of 
prayer or praise with the arms 
extended, and prostrations with 
the forehead to the ground, alter- 
nately. 

All the native women were 
veiled ; but, as far as I saw at Por 
Said, the veils, which were b 
covered only the lower part of, 
countenance, below the eyes being” 
suspended from the head by a 
black band. 

Finding not much more to see 
just now in the town I turned back 
toward the landing-place, passing 
through the same motley crowd 
that I had before traversed. But 
an arrangement. which certainly 
had been spoken of before, but in 
which no one seemed to believe, re- 
ceived just at this time a corrobora- 
tion that was beyond all contradic- 
tion; for, looking through the open 
window of what appeared to be a 
restaurant, I perceived some of my 
fellow-voyagers refreshing and en- 
joying themselves with that air of 
ease and abandon which is so offen- 
sive to others who are hot and 
dusty and weary, and who never- 
theless have come to no definite 
determination as to how they too 
will refresh and enjoy themselves. 
A friend, with a beaming counte- 
nance, and with pressing hospital- 
ity, held up a cham e-bottle to 
allure me to enter... He made me 
think of the modern Greek at 
Haidée’s feast, who. will occupy 
himself with no business, subscri 
to no doctrine except that the 
capon on which he is engaged | is 
fat, and that good wine ne'er 
washed down better fare. Jolly 
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dog! thought I. Kind, liberal, open- 
hearted fellow! The jollity and hos- 
pitality, however, turned out to be 
of a character which makes them easy 
of demonstration. The whole enter- 
tainment was at the Viceroy’s ex- 
pense. The guests were all the 
strangers who had come to witness 
the inauguration of the fétes. Here 
led me add that at Ismailia as well 
as at Port Said public tables were 
provided for all visitors, and meals 
and wines supplied free of cost. 
Temporary buildings containing 
comfortable, though not very pri- 
vate, sleeping accommodation, had 
also been provided ; and, among the 
vast crowd that assembled there, 
there must have been many right 
glad to use the kindly shelter. 

An hour or two of daylight still 
remained, and presented an oppor- 
tunity for looking round the new 
harbour. . I was surprised to find 
how loosely the blocks which com- 
pose the moles had been put to- 
gether. They have been thrown in 
in mostadmirable disorder, abutting 
as they may; and as they are all 
regular six-sided figures, this mode 
of huddling them together leads to 
a very loose and honeycombed wall. 
I had heard before I left home that 
the masonry was without cement, 
but I had imagined that the blocks 
were laid accurately with their beds 
horizontal and sides and ends ver- 
tical, so as to form an even struc- 
ture. And why they were not 
so built I do not now understand. 
The form of the blocks would in- 
dicate that there had been an in- 
tention of laying them regularly. 
No doubt there is a reason, and a 
strong one too, to account for a 
mode of construction which entails 
many manifest disadvantages: as, 
for instance, that the many inter- 
stices allow of the passage of much 
fine mud into the harbour ; that the 
wall is not only weaker as a whole, 
but that many of the blocks have 
been broken through the irregular 
bearings and their efforts to find 
adequate support; and that the ap- 
pearance of this, a new work, is 
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that of a ruin. The blocks are 
huge masses of concrete, weighing 
upwards of twenty tons each, and 
all compounded at Port Said, A 
short view of the moles convinces 
one of the justice of Mr. Hawk- 
shaw’s prediction, that these walls 
will have to be built over again 
before the Canal attains a great age. 
The section gives 80 feet as the 
width at base, 20 feet as the width 
at top, and the average height 35 
to 40 feet, The western mole is 
nearly 3000 yards long, the eastern 
about 2000. 

The appearance of the strand on 
which the eastern mole abuts fur- 
nished testimony to the amount of 
force which has been expended. 
It was literally covered with boil- 
ers, capstans, crabs, cranes, shackles, 
bolts, trucks, and engineers’ appa- 
ratus—such a display as I never 
before saw. Two obelisks of wood 
at present mark the entrance to 
the Canal. They are of consider- 
able height, and when decked for a 
festival, as I saw them, looked im- 
posing. Their slight structure, . 
however, would imply that they 
are not intended to remain. I 
pulled a little way into the passage 
and landed on the banks to look at 
Lake Menzaleh. The descriptions 
which I had read had given me, I 
found, a just idea of the scene. 
The banks which have been thrown 
up separate the Oanal from.a sandy 
wash sometimes, and sometimes 
from sheets of deep water or water 
that looks deep. Landward, that 
is southward, no firm land was to 
be seen. Only at Port Said and in 
its immediate neighbourhood, and 
along the banks of the Canal, did 
the dry land appear. 

Returning now to my ship, I 
heard with gratification our Na- 
tional Anthem played on board the 
Viceroy’s yacht. It was explained 
afterwards that this was done in 
compliment to some of our party 
who had been visiting there. ith- 
out at the time knowing or much 
caring for the cause, I was gratified 
to hear any recognition of England ; 
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it was galling to see her of such 
small account. At night there was 
a most comprehensive reception on 
board the Khedivé’s yacht. I did 
not attend it, because I did not 
feel attuned for gaiety; but I ‘af- 
terwards heard it described as very 
crowded and very sumptuous, the 
refreshments including smoking. 
There was no restriction as to dress. 
The fitting and furnishing of the 
yacht are magnificent. While I 
peacefully reposed on the deck in 
the light of the full moon and the 
warmth of the Egyptian climate, 
witnessing a sort of rehearsal of the 
grand illumination intended for to- 
morrow, I was better pleased to hear 
our ntéighbours on board the Danish 
man-of-war troll forth in strong 
concert a series of national airs, 
than I could then have been by 
any festive entertainment. All the 
day long had been working within 
me the consciousness that this was 
very Egypt, the realm of mystery 
and awe. By hearing sounds and 
seeing sights, and by constant mo- 
tion, [ had kept the sentiment down 
till dusk; but now, when the night 
fell, -came a crowd of thoughts and 
recollections demanding entertain- 
ment. To lie down was not to 
sleep, though perchance to dream 
—to dream awake. - With desire 
had I desired to behold this world- 
renowned region, possessing su- 
preme claims on the mind, mingling 
with the first tiny shreds of know- 
. ledge, and related to all the know- 
ledge that the mind can receive. 
What visions had I seen of it in 
infancy! How had I figured to 
myself the hole in the sand where 
Moses hid the Egyptian whom he 
had slain! How had I conjured up 
the scene when the sons-of Jacob, 
looking one upon another, confessed 
that they were verily guilty con- 
cerning their brother! How had I 
read and wondered over Belzoni’s 
travels, and the glimpses there 
given of the grand antiquities lock- 
ed up in the sand and the deposit 
of the Nile, and waiting for the 
search of the enterprising! And as 
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I pondered on these things, there 
came up memories dormant for 
years and years—the form and fur- 
niture of a room, yea, the very pat- 
tern of a carpet showed themselves, 
and the echoes of voices long ago 
hushed in death, were heard once 
more distilling gentle lessons ag 
when life was young, and I knew 
not how hard a world I had to face, 
It is impossible but that Egypt 
must command wider regards than* 
any region on the earth. Countries” 
there are, it is true, from whence ~ 
have come arts, and philosophy, and ° 
the records of mighty thoughts and - 
deeds, but these are objects of in- 
terest to only the educated. Egypt 
possesses the same attractions for 
the learned, and to this is added 
that every child which has been 
ever so slightly instructed in the 
lore of the religions of the civilised 
world, or which has acquired the 
first smatterings of profane know- 
ledge, cannot fail to have a place 
in its mind for venerable Egypt. 
Hers is a soil to be trodden with 
measured footstep and bated breath, 
as by men who walk over the ashes 
of their kind. Much as I yearned 
toward her, I believed that I never 
should look on her. My way of 
life, though checkered enough by 
accident and travel, has led me 
hitherto to parts of the earth where 
my affections were not. At last a 
wish is realized; I note a bright 
spot in a wearying life. Weird 
country, House of bondage, Land of 
Egypt, I have heard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear, but now mine 
eye seeth thee! 

To me, my friend, nothing 
that man has written seems s0 
fit to stir emotion as some of 
the Scriptural stories connected 
with this land from which I am 
writing. Often and often have I 
wept over them, and now that I 
am seared and worn, they can touch 
the springs of feeling as no other 
legends can. In Joseph making 
himself known to his brethren there 
is a terrible delight—a shaking of 
the nerves, a hardly endurable 
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satisfaction, such as no poetry, or 
drama, or tale beside can arouse. 
And again, the swoon of Jacob, when 
they said to him, “Thy son Joseph 
is yet alive, and he is governor 
over all the land of Egypt,”—what 
a transporting picture do we not 
form from it! how one revives 
with’ him, and breathes again after 
the'shock, and thinks it is as much 
ae own utterance as the patri- 
th’s, “I will go down and see 
im before I die,” for the speaker 
must be one with all who read his 
words! And sweetest, perhaps, of 
all are the words of aged Israel, 
spoken by him not as a prince of 
God, or as a prophet, but in sim- 
ple thankfulness and unmeditated 
speech: ‘I did not think to see thy 
face, and, behold, God hath showed 
me thy seed ;” epitomising the whole 
charmed story, calling up the coat 
of many colours soaked in blood, 
the cruel bereavement, the restora- 
tion of Joseph from death, whence 
his father received him in a figure 
—Joseph’s splendid destiny, and 
the blessed reunion. Well it is 
past. I do not often indulge in 
reverie, Bales, so this lapse-may be 
forgiven. The light is breaking 
thrgugh my cabin-window. Mur- 
murs arise which grow to noises, 
and the noises to a din. The ex- 
cited multitude is stirring again, 
impatient to press on the doings 
which are to precede the great trial 
of the Canal. I rouse myself, too. 
I can join as heartily as any here 
in the ceremonies and gaieties. I 
have wished for the success of M. 
de Lesseps’ work, and I have never 
doubted that he would succeed. 
We shall see. The above is written 
as if I had expected to dress quietly, 
and then make my little programme 
for the day leisurely. I did expect 
something of the kind, but never 
was more deceived. Before my 
slippers were well on, a rattling, to 
which the rattling of yesterday 
seemed only mild and moderate, 
Shook the sea and sky. Distant 
cheers are borne along on the wind. 
I guess what is the matter, wrestle 
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myself into some garments spas- 
modically, seize my glass, and rush 
on deck. All I can see is, that 
the men are out upon the yards as 
they were yesterday ; all I can hear 
is the crashing discharges of all the 
cannon in the harbour as it seemed 
at once. The ships are berthed so 
close together, and so miscellane- 
ously, that the noise and smoke 
must be as great as in a fleet-ac- 
tion. One inwardly prays that 
they will cease, if it be but fora 
moment, that one may speak to 
one’s fellow, and ask to tell where 
the point of interest may be. There 
is an instant’s lull at last, and 
cheers are heard, but still distant. 
The Empress is certainly coming, 
but where? Cheering again. Hah! 
the Viceroy enters his galley and 
puts off. Certes! he goes to 
meet Eugenie. More cheers, and 
nearer, yet where is she? What 
are those Plaguy ships about 
changing: their berths? Is_ it 
some late steamer dropping in, or 
are they making way for L’Aigle? 
It is a ship I see, for there she 
comes, that dark thing there ‘with 
bare masts and- black funnel out 
of keeping with the pageant. No! 
not bare; there is something or 
other fluttering against the mast, 
but it is half way down. There it 
goes up again. Why, what does it 
mean? Mean! why, it must be the 
dip of a flag returning a salute; 
there is, then, some great personage 
on board, that is certain. Look 
well at the flag which is now at the 
masthead and flying out—tricolor— 
bees—the Imperial standard—it is 
L’Aigle and no other. That’s luck, 
for her course is right across our 
bows. If the Empress be on deck 
we shall see her; but no, she is 
not, for there is a dense crowd 
amidships, and then there is an 
envious glass enclosure from which, 
no doubt, everything can be seen, 
but into which we see only through 
a glass darkly. Provoking, when 
the opportunity seemed so good, 
but we shall have other chances. 
Speriamo. At any rate we will 
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have a look at the outside passen- 
gers—the gay party under the 
canopy astern of the tantalising 
glass. There they are, not more 
than a dozen; splendidly dressed, 
and keeping well apart to indulge 
us; and that last figure, it seems 
as if one had seen it before, It 
draws near like a beautiful statue. 
Why—no— yes — impossible — but 
it is though, and none other—the 
Imperial lady herself, majestic, 
beautiful, face to face with us at 
the distance of an arrow’s flight! 
That her husband is not by her 
side is a circumstance that lends 
interest to her appearance as slowly 
and swanlike on floats by ; while 
from the decks and riggings, and 
from the deepest hearts of men of 
all nations, come cheers after cheers, 
making the heavens ring, The 
shouts are first raised for the Em- 
press; but all seem immediately 
to forget that they are hailing 
aught save a being gifted with the 
highest qualities of womanhood— 
gracious, gentle, and fashioned like 
a sculptor’s dream. She passes on 
—God save her!—and L’ Aigle takes 
her berth opposite us, but unfor- 
tunately she does not lie trans- 
versely ; and, as she swings round, 
the firing is hushed for a while, 
and the air is pierced through and 
through from all points by the 
notes of ‘ Partant pour la Syrie.” 
By the trident of Neptune it has 
been a glorious pageant!—such a 
one as is seen, perhaps, but once or 
twice in the life of an ordinary 
mortal, but which men tax their 
skill to imitate in pictures, and 
theatres, and sculptures, and to 
paint in words for the amusement 
of their fellows. I have seen the 
reality here, and am transported by 
my good fortune. 

There occurred now, what from 
the poverty of language I must call 
a lull, meaning by that that there 
was not much passing that required 
one to be continually straining the 
at Visits were going on between 
the great personages, and the French 
ships had now to return all the 


shots that had_ been fired during 
the morning. But they were the 
ships of one nation only, and could 
not maintain such a crashing as the 
ships of conspiring nations. More- 
over, they were not very near us, 
and so [ call it a lull; and the lull 
continued till afternoon, to the sat- 
isfaction, I should think, of every- 
body in the harbour. 

Afternoon, however, brought its 
own féte, and there was everybody 
pushing for a sight again, malgré 
the rubs, and scrambles, and con- 
cussions they had already under- 
gone. A ceremony was to be enact- 
ed on the shore, probably unlike 
any that has been witnessed on the 
earth. There was to be a religious 
inauguration of the Suez Canal, at 
which the crowned heads were all 
to assist. The novelty does not lie 
in this, but in the fact that of the 
crowned heads present two are 
Roman Catholics, one a Protestant, 
and the fourth a Mohammedan. The 
Cross and Crescent are both to over- 
shadow worshippers who will pre- 
fer to Heaven a common prayer for 
the success of the work which has 
been accomplished, repudiating self- 
ish policies, and pleading that their 
aim is peace, good will toward men. 
The pavilions which I had seen in 
my walk of yesterday are to be the 
scene of the rite; and thither will 
crowd great and small before three 
o’clock. I landed in due time in 
company with two friends, a gentle- 
man from the north of England 
and his young fair daughter. We 
pass from the landing-place along 
causeways and under arches till we 
are on the line of the expected pro- 
cession, which is marked out by a 
flooring of loose planks over the 
sand. The notabilia of the road as 
distinguished from yesterday are, 
that the crowd is hurrying al] one 
way, and that the sides of the route 
are flanked by troops in line. We 
got a position which seemed pro- 
mising, and took some little pains 
to establish ourselves therein. This 
we effected, and as I found my 
elbows were against the sides of 
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two English baronets, I imagined 
that we had not chosen badly. 
There was some little objection 
on the part of the military to our 
standing where we did, but when 
they looked at the lady who belong- 
ed to our party, the gallant Mussul- 
mans withdrew all opposition. There 
were two or three commands to stand 
back, which raised the hope that the 
procession was at hand, but these 
ended in nothing except murmurs. 
At last, after another command to 
stand close, there was manifestly a 
number of persons coming soberly 
along the boarded walk, like the 
head of a procession, with uniforms, 
and robes, and gay streamers. It 
was composed of different officials, 
military and civil, of many nations. 
Our consul-general and our admiral 
were among them. These passed 
onward and took their stations on 
the central platform. Iwas so 

to observe, just after they passed, 
that a naval officer (French, [ 
think) stumbled and fell: it was 
not clear whether from illness or 
from catching his foot. There was 
an interval, and then another batch 
of processionists—notabilities this 
time, though ; for among them was 
the enviable De Lesseps himself, 
leading his charming fiancée. A 
proud man he must have been, and 
ought to have been, that day. And 
near him was Madame de Lesseps, 
his daughter-in-law, on the arm of 
what appeared to be a general of- 
ficer, but turned out to be a literary 
gentleman of reputation, jammed 
into a red coat rich with decora- 
tions, and plumed like Mars—a 
sublime sight, or within a step of 
it! It has occurred to me that Mrs. 
B. might not object to learn how 
the lady who is so soon to be Ma- 
dame de Lesseps was habited on 
this great occasion ; and, according 
to my ability, I proceed to describe 
her dress. She wore a short black 
silk dress, and a black hat, ‘with 
two veils—the one next her face a 
grey gauze, outside that a spotted 
black. The group was tolerably 
large, but I had not time to observe 


all its members; and so these 
passed on to the platform. And 
now at last the troops present arms, 
there are tall banners waving in the 
distance, and ‘the sounds of mili- 
tary music—the sceptred guests 
this time, no doubt. They come 
on, preceded by some of the Khe- 
divé’s household—a cluster of great 
ones such as may not often be seen 
together. The Empress of the 
French, the Emperor of Austria, 
the Viceroy of Egypt, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, and the Viceroy’s 
young son. They are walking slow- 
ly, on a level with the crowd, and 
within distinct view of all beholders. 
The Empress leans on the arm of 
the Emperor of Austria. The cheers 
are hearty as they come along. 
She draws near. The Empress, 
the cynosure, smiling as only some 
ten women in the world can smile, 
winning hearts, applauded, wor- 
shipped; but she passed, and it 
was as if the sun had been eclipsed. 
A right worthy party they appeared, 
and I believe the salutations which 
met them this day were as genuine 
as they were numerous and loud. 
The suites of the different princes 
made up the procession, which had 
soon filed on to the centre platform. 
During the short interval before 
the commencement of the services, 
the naval officer whom I had seen 
fall was led away between two com- 
rades, looking very weak and wan. 
I am afraid that he was struck by 
some disease, but I never heard 
more of him. A parenthesis here 
for Mrs. B., whom I had forgotten 
in writing the above. The Empress 
wore a short pale-grey silk, with 
deep white Brussels lace arranged 
en paniers and flounces, as my fair 
companion explained tome. Her hat 
and veil were black, and there was a 
black velvet ribbon around her neck. 

The ‘Mohammedan pontiff who 
officiated on this occasion was un- 
derstood to be a man of surpass- 
ing sanctity, who had come from a 
great distance. He was old, and 
his voice feeble, so that his utter- 
ances were not very distinctly heard, 
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—a circumstance which, to the Eu- 
ropean part of the audience, could 
not have been of much importance, 
as he, of course, spoke in Arabic. 
Whether it may have: been a prayer 
or an exhortation which he gave 
voice to, it was but short. And 
then followed prayers on the Ro- 
man Catholic side of the platform. 
But the event of the meeting was 
yet to come—namely, an address by 
M. Bauer, her Majesty’s confessor, 
commencing, ‘ Monseigneur, Ma- 
dame, Sire,”—Monseigneur indicat- 
ing, as I understood, the Viceroy. 
It is hardly a disparagement to say 
that this oration contained no new 
information or idea. It was im- 
possible that a subject which had 
been so long and so generally dis- 
cussed could be put into an entirely 
new light for this public day. But 
it is, I think, a fair objection to the 
speech that, being of necessity com- 
posed of somewhat trite matter, 
it was couched in grandiloquent 
phrases. Familiar ideas do not ad- 
mit of being dressed in high-sound- 
ing words. I shall be curious to see 
whether, when the discourse is pub- 
lished in the papers, as it will be, 
the judgment which I have formed 
of it will be supported by the critics. 
The orator magnified the work now 
achieved as one of the grandest 
which history can record, and di- 
lated on the benefits derivable 
from it both to the present and the 
future. He thought that the day 
of creation and the 16th day of 
November, 1869, would both figure 
in the chronology of the future in 
ineffaceable characters. Then he 
proceeded: “Tl y a deux mondes 
unis dans un seul. Le splendide 
orient et l’occident merveilleux se 
rapprochent,, se saluent: salut! 
splendide orient d’od nous viennent 
4 la fois la lumiére du soleil et 
celle de J intelligence. Et toi 
aussi salut! occident qui as re- 
cueilli cette lumiére et en as fait 
le patrimoine commun de tous. 
C’est aujourd’hui la grande féte 
de Vhumanité tout entiére!” The 
Canal, which seems only a means 


of increasing wealth, is neverthe. 
less to be the great river which of 
two worlds shall make a single 
world, and of all the races of the 
earth a single humanity. Manners, 
language, customs, are all to be as- 
similated. ‘Tl n’y aura plus qu’un 
unique fairceau, ’humanité.” These 
are very fine words, and very grand 
promises, but are they not rather 
lavish ? Our friend over the water 
will not be long before he endea- 
vours to emulate this work, or 
rather to overwhelm and stamp it 
out of notice, by the splendid piere- 
ing of the Isthmus of Darien. But 
what will be the use of opening 
the second isthmus if the opening 
of the first has already fused the 
nations into ‘une seule humanité,” 
and produced a millennium? For- 
tunately the gentlemen who_are ex- 
pected to promote the junction of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans are 
not of a race likely to be outdone 
in tall talk; and as they once dis- 
covered an oyster .so big that it re- 
quired two men to swallow it whole, 
so they may represent Phwmanité 


as grown to such perfection that it, 


requires two canals to maintain it 
seule. 

M. Bauer, with better taste than 
distinguishes the greater part of his 
address, complimented the Viceroy 
on the success of the undertaking. 
‘Ce que vous avez sagement voulu,” 
he said, “vous avez courageuse- 
ment accompli. Jouissez aujourd’- 
hui de votre glorieux succés!” but 
he immediately after relapsed into 
bombast. I cannot, however, find 
much fault with the few words 
which he addressed particularly to 
the Empress Eugenie.’ ‘ Madame, 
et ce n’est pas en une parole banale, 
Yhistoire dira tout ce que cette 
ceuvre merveilleuse doit 4 vos 
chaudes sympathies. Ici encore, 
votre cour a battu 4 l’unison de 
celui de la France!” Neither do I 
wish one word omitted from the 
apostrophe which he made to the 
great author of the work, and I 
joined heartily in the cheer which 
attended the conclusion of it: 
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“Tout ce qui constitue le puissant 
initiateur, en est fait la plus grande 
gloire du dix-neuviéme siécle. Ainsi 
il est un nom que nous pouvons 
sans désavantage opposer a celui 
de Christophe Colombe, c’est celui 
de Ferpinanp’ DE _ LEsszEpPs.” 
(Bravo! bravo!) 

In awarding to the Emperor of 
Austria his share of the compli- 
ments, M. Bauer said that the Ad- 
riatic Sea made now only one river 
with the Indian Ocean. The mean- 
ing of this flourish is not quite clear, 
but the expression struck me and 
many of my friends with whom I 
have talked the matter over as being 
in questionable taste. An appeal 
to Heaven, quite worthy to be in- 
scribed with the rest of the oration, 
ended it. 

After the ceremony the illustri- 
ous actors in it returned in the 
same order in which they had come 
to the wharf, and thence on board 
their respective ships under the in- 
dispensable salutes of cannon. I 
strolled about Port Said, . looking 
into some of the shops, which seemed 
very fairly supplied. There was no 
public entertainment this night, if 
that expression be applicable when 
so many thousands were being en- 
tertained at the Viceroy’s expense, 
and when an illumination was be- 
ing prepared which should delight 
all eyes ashore or afloat. I mean 
that invitations for a dinner, ball, 
or other party were not issued by 
the Viceroy, and it was understood 
that sovereigns and princes would 
spend the evening as each should 
please, and prepare for the passage 
of the Canal to-morrow. 

The early part of the evening was 
passed on board in discussing once 
more the probabilities of the pas- 
sage to-morrow, and the arrange- 
ments made in that respect. Sinis- 
ter rumours were afloat concerning 
the grounding of a Turkish steamer 
in the Canal, on which the prophets 
of evil began to croak hoarsely. I 
own that I was surprised to find 
how little faith there was even now 
in the sufficiency of the work. As 


the Israelites imputed to Moses that 
he had brought them out of Egypt 
to perish in the wilderness, so did 
they of little faith affirm that M. 
de Lesseps had decoyed us all from 
our hearths and altars to witness a 
miserable failure. We should see. 
We might go into the Canal, but 
our ship would have to be dug out 
of it, and we, landed in the wilder- 
ness, might find our way to the 
coast as best we could. The ladies, 
bless them! showed less distrust 
than the gentlemen, and argued 
against the probability of a work 
which, through so many difficulties 
and dangers, had been brought tri- 
umphantly to this point, being al- 
lowed to come to nought at this 
supreme moment. And so, in cheer- 
ful predictions and dining, we whiled 
away the hours till the illuminations 
should commence. 

If M. de Lesseps was to lie open 
to our reproach for seducing us from 
our homes to be disappointed in re- 
spect of the Canal, he at any rate 
deserved credit for bringing us to: 
a better climate than our own. I 
could imagine what an English 
evening would be like on the I'6th 
of November—very unlike the 
heavenly nightfall in which we took 
to our boats to behold the illumina- 
tions and fireworks. The tempera- 
ture was simply delicious; hardly 
a ripple was on the water, and the 
moon, at the full, was riding in the 
heavens. We pulled out into the 
small open passage left after accom- 
modating so many ships, and looked 
down the rows of shipping to right 
and left. All were ablaze with 
lamps, some variegated, others of 
uniform colour. In some of them 
every inch of the rigging was stud- 
ded with these gay fires, and in all 
there was a profuse display. Near 
to you the ea quite dazzled, but 
the lights mellowed with distance: 
three or four ships off they were in 
lines and streaks; further on they 
exhibited confused figures; and at 
last they stretched away into what 
seemed infinity—an endless rosy 
cloud. One ship of war, which had 
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the appearance of lying across‘ the 
harbour, came out especially strong 
in illumination, and the Viceroy’s 
yacht was most tastefully and pro- 
fusely lighted, rigging and hull too. 
To form an idea of all this, you must 
consider the large area over which 
the fires extended. Look which way 
you might, your eye could not find 
a sombre spot; the heavens seemed 
on fire, and the calm depths on 
which we floated, reflecting all the 
glories, multiplied indefinitely the 
brilliant figures. Before we could 
take in the whole effects, rockets 
began to rise from different quar- 
ters at once, and these continued 
to be discharged during the whole 
evening, the stars of some of them 
being most artistically and beau- 
tifully contrived. Besides these, 
there were all sorts of fiery pro- 
jectiles, which, little by little, join- 
ed in the general conflagration ; and 
at last, on the strand, were exhibit- 
ed all manner of feux @artifice, the 
most elaborate appearing near to 
‘one of the obelisks which I mention- 
ed as marking the entrance to the 
Canal. Along this strand burned 
coloured lamps. It was, indeed, a 
fairy scene, and to pull about the 
harbour and enjoy it seemed the 
height of pleasure. Our wayward 
nature, however, will have change; 
and, leaving the delights on the 
water, we pulled to shore to see 
how it fared with the town. There, 
too, all was light. Torches glared, 
legends of light were visible, Chin- 
ese lanterns gleamed high and low, 
and of all colours. It was like 
taking a walk through the zodiac. 
I never saw such a glitter of artifi- 
cial light as on this night. The 
murmuring of many voices, and the 
shooting of the projectiles, were the 
only sounds that broke the still- 
ness—a delightful contrast to the 
banging and rattling that had been 
going on all day. I do not know 
what Port Said may be in its work- 
ing clothes, but in its holiday dress 
I bear testimony to its being a most 
enchanting place. 

The arrangements for commenc- 


ing the passage of the Canal next 
day were not issued till late on the 
16th, and some inconvenience en- 
sued. The order of proceeding 
was not strictly observed. There 
was intelligence of the ship that 
had grounded in the Canal being off 
the bank; but still the doubters 
were dissatisfied, and went to bed 
with doleful hearts. It was a com- 
fort to learn this evening that the 
two English ships had been got off 
the mud outside. 

The morning of the 17th began 
with firing, like the preceding two 
days. As I knew what the firing 
meant, I did not suffer myself to be 
startled out of my cabin, as I had 
done the day before, but dressed 
leisurely, judging from the sounds 
without what was going on. The 
ships of war had been directed to 
enter first, and there were to be in- 
tervals of a quarter of an hour each 
between every two ships. When, 
therefore, after the first cannonad- 
ing I heard our Danish neighbour 
playing “‘ Partant pour la Syrie,” I 
knew that L’Aigle was entering 
the canal. More firing, and the 
Hymn to the Emperor showed that 
the Austrian imperial yacht had 
gone in, and so on. Our national 
anthem was being played as I came 
out to view the scene, and Sir A. 
Milne, in his tender, was just pass- 
ing between the obelisks. After 
seeing the first few begin the pas- 
sage, and watching their masts as 
long as we could see them, we went 
to breakfast. The news at table 
was that, by incredible exertions 
continued all night, the obstructing 


ship had been removed, but still’ 


heads were shaken and predictions 
hazarded against a successful pas- 
sage. For my part, I was not in 
the least surprised to hear that a 
ship had touched in the Canal, or 
that they had got her off. The 
smallest error in steering must p*'t 
a long ship on the bank; but the 
officers of the Canal were no doubt 
prepared for accidents of the kind, 
and no doubt they took care that 
everything should be clear on this 
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eventful morning. I was so far 
from thinking worse of the Canal 
because a ship had taken the ground 
that I rather rejoiced in the acci- 
dent, as it gave an opportunity of 
showing how readily it could be 
dealt with. 

It was afternoon before we in our 
turn steamed into the jaws of the 
Canal. We were about in the 
middle of the procession, so that it 
must have been evening before the 
last ship entered. The orders were 
to proceed at the rate of five miles 
an hour, and to maintain the initial 
distance between the ships. Of 
course the transmission of instruc- 
tions from either end of the flotilla 
to the other by signals was easy. 
It was delightful to reflect that we 
were actually in the much-canvassed 
water, and then to feel that our 
ship, -which did not then draw 
much over twelve feet, sped along 
as easily as if she had been at sea. 
The water about us looked some- 
what disturbed, as if the preceding 
ships, either by actual contact with 
the ground, or by the wash on the 
sides of the Canal which their pas- 
sage occasioned, had troubled the 
waters ; but we wentalong. When 
we first slackened speed, in order 
to keep the required pace, the ship 
which followed us showed a dis- 
position to run up and attempt to 
pass—an attempt which was of 
course thwarted. I mention it to 
show that there were irregularities 
committed in endeavours to get 
forward places, which might have 
led to blocks and difficulties, and 
which were extremely inconsiderate 
at a time when the object of every 
ship admitted should have been to 
make a fair trial of the, capabilities 
of the passage. We sounded con- 
tinually. The lead was hove by 
Italian, not English sailors, but I 
was assured that they were finding 
on this first day never less than 23 
English feet of water, and some- 
times as many as 30 feet. I am 
afraid, however, that we did not 
test the very shallowest parts, or 
that there was some mistake in the 
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reduction of the soundings to Eng- 
lish measure. However, those be- 
fore us were advancing, great and 
small; the greatest draught being 
18 or 19 feet—that of the Peluse, a 
French ship, 

Only a dreary expanse of shoal- 
water and inundation is visible from 
the northern end of the Canal. Lake 
Menzaleh, which in these latter 
days has been more a swamp than 
a lake, is extensive and unvaried. 
The Canal has been driven through 
it by dredging, and the Canal’s 
banks are the only pieces of contin- 
uous hard ground that traverse its 
waters. On these are afew huts 
and stations for the workmen whom 
we saw at work on the finishing 
processes. Some were driving piles 
for warps, some completing the 
banks and: slopes, or excavating 
small basins at the sides, and all 
working hard apparently. Don- 
keys, mules, and camels were carry- 
ing on their backs the earth that 
had to be moved, and the groups 
presented a picturesque scene to the 
artist, if rather a primitive one to 
the engineer. I have in my life-- 
time done some pieces of work by 
negro-labour, Bales, and can form 
some idea of the difficulty of push- 
ing forward such a labour as this 
by means of Egyptians and Arabs, 
obstinately wedded to old thriftless 
ways, and persistently wasting the 
labour of their hands by rejecting 
method and order. The dredging- 
machinery and the plant used in 
making the Canal had been got out 
of sight somehow or other, and I 
was astonished that I saw so few 
evidences of work which, I heard, 
was kept. briskly going up to the 
15th or 16th. 

Our amusement was to watch the 
small steamers, some of them pas- 
sage-boats, and some belonging to 
the works, which frequently went 
up and down, using greater speed 
than we could dare to put on, 
and to return heartily their hearty 
salutations. We noted, too, the 
enormous flights of wild-fowl on 
the lake, and saw now and then the 
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ibis at home. It was a relief to the 
eye when, towards evening, some 
high ground and an extent of dry 
land, the famed Wilderness of Zin, 
I suppose, were discernible. The 
hillsides were distinctly stratified, 
and there was just enough undula- 
tion in the plain to assist the light 
and air in making a glorious pros- 
pect. The sun was sinking, and the 
air, gently simmering ‘through some 
agency of the climate, received the 
rich purple light which overspreads 
with its warmth all the views that 
I have seen in the land of Egypt. 
We knew that we saw a desert, yet 
it looked an Eden; the foregrounds 
lovely in rich light and shadow, and 
the distances shewing a mirage of 
rocks and mountains and cities, all 
glowing in a soft and many-coloured 
light. But as the sun approached 
the horizon the purples dissolved 
into all the colours of the rainbow, 
red and yellow ruling in the sky— 
a prodigality of colour, an enchant- 
ed scene. And gliding along on an 
even keel, we sat in silence in the 
genial evening watching the dying 
beauty of the day, which did not 
die, for there was no obscurity, no 
damp of night, no eclipse of beauty. 
Before the sun was down the moon 
was up, and her silver stole timidly 
over the lone region, as if deprecat- 
ing rivalry with the great light 
which had just sunk in surpassing 
glory. But she rose in heaven 
with a glory all her own, touch- 
ing the waters with her sheen, 
and bathing the desert in am- 
ber beams. Long sharp shadows 
from the rigging fell on the else- 
where illuminated deck; the 
Egyptian night was calm and with- 
out a cloud; and I listened to a 
voice, soft, gentle, and low, an ex- 
cellent thing in woman, extolling 
the tranquil scene, and giving token 
how truly nature’s loveliness had 
touched an ingenuous soul. This 
was enjoyment, but it was not des- 
tined to endure. There is a hoarse 


. screaming whistle from the steamer 


in front of us; she stops, we stop. 
“* What the devil is the matter ?” 


issues from some dozen throats at 
once. Nobody replies, for nobody 
knows. ‘There itis! I knew it!” 
sings out every croaker. “It’s all 
up; we shall have to scramble 
ashore, and walk to Ismailia ; pleas- 
ant fix!” And then followed a 
rumour derived none could sa 
whence, which affirmed that the 
ships in front were all aground, 
and our chance of passing com- 
pletely hopeless. Some were for 
going at once on shore and seek- 
ing camels to take them and their 
baggage on; some, a little more 
rational, advised the postponement 
of the step till morning; but the 
counsel which, backed by the ladies 
as before, ultimately prevailed, was 
to pull ahead in the boats and en- 
deavour to ascertain the real state 
of the case. As I entertained ap- 
prehension of nothing worse than 
a short delay, I did not go in the 
boats, but watched their course, as 
far as I could see it, from the fore- 
castle. It was not very long before 
they returned without any certain 
information, but with their fears 
strengthened, and bidding us to 
expect the worst. Again it was 
proclaimed a “precious mess,” and 
again proposals were made to go 
on shore and seek conveyances ; but 
before the hubbub and fretting had 
been succeeded by action, some im- 
portant intelligence had arrived. 
One of the party, determined to 
find out how things were, had 
landed from the boats, and trudged 
along the bank till he reached ships 
far before our own. He was now 
seen returning tired and slowly 
through the heavy sand. While we 
were lowering a boat to take him 
off, he informed us at the top of his 
voice that there was nothing at all 
the matter; but that orders had 
been sent from Ismailia, where the 
leading ships already were, for no 
more ships to enter the harbour 
that night, but to anchor in the 
Canal till morning. Thus this 
alarm, too, ended, and we now 
waited patiently for the day. 

Early on the 18th we emerged 
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from the Canal and entered the 
waters of Lake Timseh, which may 
now be called the harbour of Is- 
mailia, and a splendid basin it is. 
On the north-west shore is the new 
town, which now was_ gleaming 
with as many colours as Port Said 
was the day before. The ships in 
harbour, too, were in holiday tri. 
We advanced and took up our ap- 
pointed berth, having now pene- 
trated without accident some fifty 
miles from the Mediterranean into 
Egypt. Ismailia viewed from the 
water is a pleasant sight. The palace 
built for the reception of the illus- 
trious guest of to-day is what first 
arrests the eye. Large as it is, you 
are told that it was built in three 
months, which would be a very 
marvellous circumstance if the 
growth of the whole town. had not 
been rapid in proportion. The 
ships are not so numerous nor so 
closely packed as they were in 
Port Said; and when the men-of- 
war begin to fire, as they soon do, 
they are more tolerable than the 
huge dark masses which were 
vomiting their fire almost into 
each other’s sides on the 16th. 
And, apropos of that, I observed 
a curious performance connected 
with the firing of heavy guns from 
some of the foreign ships. The 
guns were never run in to load, 
but immediately after each dis- 
charge a head was thrust through 
the port-hole, and a sailor, with a 
sponge in his hand, took his seat 
astride on the muzzle of the gun. 
From this position he sponged and 
rammed. I need not add that, in 
real warfare, a man so exposing 
himself must be slain by a rifle- 
bullet immediately. 

It was the landing of the Empress 
of the French which gave occasion 
for the firing which I have men- 
tioned; and the firing is followed 
by deafening shouts from the shore 
as she takes her way to the palace 
which has sprung up as rapidly 
almost as did Aladdin’s. She is 


to inspect the wonders of the new 
town and to witness the horseman- 
ship of Arab chiefs for a morning’s 
entertainment, and at night she is 
to grace a grand ball at the palace. 
Here let me relate an anecdote. 
On board the same ship with my- 
self was an Italian gentleman of 
middle age, clever, spirited, quaint,’ 
reckless, pleasant. I sometimes 
thought he was Italian by mistake, 
and intended for an ivichenian, for 
which character he had the further 
qualification of being somewhat out 
at elbows. -He had been capitaine, 
exile, wanderer, writer ; had worked 
his passage home from Australia in 
an English ship; spoke four lan- 
guages well, smoked twenty cigars 
a-day ; had had several duels, and 
had like to have slain one; and 
knew a short road to a lady’s heart. 
(I know a pair of bright eyes that 
would look severely on this last 
expression if; they could see it; 
but fiat justitia, you know, Bales, 
I must be honest.) He had ~got 
an invitation from the Viceroy to 
attend the jétes in some capacity 
or other, and he had made himself 
a favourite with all on board. This 
hero happened to be on shore at 
the moment when the Empress was 
about to mount a camel, probably 
for the first time in her life. The 
richly-caparisoned animal was on 
its knees and haunches to receive 
its fair burden, and Eugenie, sit- 
ting well forward of the hump, was 
about to order that the animal 
should rise, when the Italian, who 
knew something about camels, as 
he did about most things, taking 
his cigar from his mouth, called 
out to her, “ Tenez-vous en arriére, 
ou vous ferez la culbute!”* This 
is not the style in which imperial 
personages are generally addressed, 
but the gracious lady with real 
dignity accepted the honest advice. 
She bowed kindly, saying, “Je 
vous remercie, monsieur ;” and im- 


mediately altered. her position. 
The camel, in rising, lengthens its 








* Hold yourself back, or you will turn a somersault. 
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hind legs first. And while I am 
digressing, let me introduce a mes- 
sage for madame. The Empress, 
when on the camel, wore a yellow 
alpaca dress and jacket of the same, 
a large Leghorn hat, and a yellow 
veil. , 

I landed before noon at one end 
of the town, and found myself on 
a strand of deep loose sand, crowded 
with Mussulmans and cattle, and 
showing a few temporary houses, 
with many sheds and tents. There 
is now something like a native 
population to be seen. At Port 
Said there were so many strangers 
of all nations that the town seemed 
to belong no more to the Egyptians 
than it did to the Germans or 
the English. Now, however, the 
predominance of the turban and 
the fez showed clearly who were 
at home and who were not. Be- 
fore I was off the beach I saw a 
sight which proved how different 
from those of Europe are the modes 
that prevail here. One of the 
faithful who was moving some 
wood incurred the wrath of his 
employer, a fat Mohammedan, who 
let into him with a pole a yard and 
a half long, and about the thickness 
of a man’s arm, belabouring him 
unmercifully, falling into the most 
violent rage, and venting his wrath 
in words as well as blows. What 
with the dress and the exaggerated 
action, the incident was so like 
what one sees in a pantomime, 
that I could not refrain from laugh- 
ing, though it was certainly no joke 
to the poor fellah. 

A very few steps in from the sea- 
beach you come upon the fresh- 
water canal which flows through 
the town. The part which I saw 
looked muddy, and one could guess 
why ; for there were savages stand- 
ing in it, and cattle brought to 
drink were allowed to go into it 
too. Through nasty sheds, very 
nasty animals, and _ particularly 
nasty people, I had to pass, about 
a hundred yards along the banks, 
encountering terrible odours, before 
I reached a bridge which allowed 


me to cross to-the more respectable 
part of the town. Here was a fair 
broad street, with a hard road (the 
other ways were all loose sand), 
and along this I passed, observing 
the houses on either side, some 
of which were very good. Most 
of them were detached, and stood 
among trees, shrubs, or flowers, so 
that this town in the desert has 
rather a pleasing appearance. Some 
way on towards the palace there 
was a square, with hotels and baths 
in it, and on one side thereof were 
donkeys for hire—the only public 
conveyance. It was broiling hot, 
and I did not fancy walking on the 
sand. On the pe hand, I was 
somewhat squeamish about exhibit- 
ing myself on the outside of a don- 
key, and there was a conflict of 
emotions. Exhausted nature pre- 
vailed over pride, and I approached 
a donkey proprietor, making signs 
that I wished to know the price 
per hour. He understood me 
perfectly, and said, “Ten shilling 
—hour.” I was convinced that 
he must use the word Shilling 
for some other coin, and, having 
compassion upon his _ ignorance, 
took some pains to satisfy him 
of his error. But he was quite in- 
telligent and wide awake. “ Half 
suvvern,” he said; “muss pay; 
all donkey wanted.” He was fixed 
as kismet, utterly immovable, but 
a rogue who had overshot his 
mark. A reasonable advance of 
price must have been, of neces- 
sity, submitted to on the occasion ; 
but this rascal’s assurance defeated 
its object, and. I was glad, later in 
the day, to see his animals stand- 
ing apparently fresh and unnoticed. 
I made a push now for the palace, 
in viewing which I expected at 
any rate a solid footing instead of 
the sand, and shelter from the sun; 
but when I got there I was informed 
that visitors were not admitted, as 
preparations for the ball at night 
were in progress. Foiled here, I 
and some friends whom I had 
joined, looked at the outside of the 
building, which is plain, but lofty 
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and extensive. (The inside I saw 
at a later hour.) It has a planta- 
tion of palm-trees round it, and is 
separated by a low wall from the 
road. Afterwards, attracted by a 
green grove just beyond, we en- 
tered an enclosure, and were most 
politely received by M. Pierre, the 
manager of the fresh-water works, 
whose domain this was. He was 
good enough to take us over his 
garden, where, by sluices, jets, and 
artificial rain drawn from the Nile, 
he has contrived to raise vegetables 
innumerable, and to surround his 
house with elegant plants and 
flowers. Splendid creepers, convol- 
vuluses, the magnificent poinsettia, 
oleanders, and I know not what 
other gay blossoms mingling with 
rich green leaves, shaded walks, and 
pavilions overrun with climbing 
plants, and with the moisture drip- 
ping all round them, hardly suffered 
the mind to realise what this spot 
was some six years since—the very 
heart of an African wilderness. 
We were also gratified by the sight 
of a pond absolutely full of the 
celebrated lotus-plant, whose large 
leaves nearly hid all the water. 
The fruit, dark in colour, is 
shaped like a saucer with a cover 
on it (I do not know how better 
to describe it), and it is pierced 
with numerous holes, or rather 
tubes, visible in the upper surface, 
and descending through the fruit 
to the lower. The diameter is three 
inches, or thereabouts. In a word, 
it much resembles the rose of a 
watering-pot. Having shown us his 
pretty fresh grounds, and presented 
us with fruit and flowers, M. Pierre 
added to his favours by showing us 
the engines and wheels by which 
the water is sent over Ismailia, and 
to Port Said and the stations on the 
northern half of the Canal. The 
engines are of fifty-horse power, 
and they send 400,000 gallons per 
diem to Port Said. The price of 
the water, both at Ismailia and Port 
Said, is 1 france for 100 gallons, 
the cost of 100 gallons to the com- 
pany being 20 centimes. The works 


cost £280,000 sterling. We had 
now to thank M. Pierre for the 
large portion of his time which on 
this busy day he had devoted to 
our entertainment, and to take our 
leave. Let me add, that on every 
occasion where I had to apply to an 
Egyptian official I found in him 
the utmost patience and politeness, 
and a hearty desire to serve. A 
great many of them speak English 
well. M. Pierre, before parting, 
told us that he believed every one 
of these donkey rascals was well 
paid for this occasion by the Vice- 
roy, and in strict justice could de- 
mand no pay atall. He advised that 
we should take the donkeys, and at 
the end of the ride give whatever 
hire we thought proper. 

Refreshed by our stay at the 
water-works, we now strolled back 
through the main street, where we 
looked at the governor’s house, and 
saw M. de Lesseps ride up to and 
enter it. We found out, too, the 
offices of the different consuls, and 
those of some of the Egyptian 
ministers; and, heat and fatigue 
compelling again, I was fain ta 
get a donkey, and a lady of the 
party having consented to ride a 
donkey also, we continued our pro- 
menade. The railway station and 
another Arab encampment were 
visited in this way, and then we 
went, the whole party, to lunch 
with the Viceroy—that is to say, 
we entered an immense pavilion, 
and called for whatever refreshment 
we required, gratis! In exploring 
further, my donkey came upon a 
street lined by soldiers, and we 
found out, with some little trouble, 
that the Empress was likely to pass 
that way on a drive round the town. 
Waiting to watch what would hap- 
pen, we were surprised to see our 
Italian friend, and self-constituted 
posture-master to the Empress, com- 
ing along post-haste in an open car- 
riage. He charged without cere- 
mony through the troops, who 
qulekty made way for him, and, 
espying us, invited four to make 
use of the carriage, three inside and 
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one on the box, the carriage having 
been furnished, as so many other 
things were, by the Viceroy. Driv- 
ing back through the. lines of 
troops, we were soon aware of some 
carriages approaching the contrary 
way, and, drawing to one side, we 
were once more gratified by a sight 
of the crowned heads and princes, 
whom we followed, and, as they 
returned, passed yet once more. 
Just after we saw them first our 
capitano’s cigar went out, and he 
reillumined it. by the strangest 
means I ever saw used for such a 
purpose. He bade a soldier: on 
duty in the ranks to hand him the 
weed of some person in the rear; 
and this the soldier did without 
any remark, returning it again to 
the owner when the capitano’s was 
alight. 

We went to see the Arab tourna- 
ment, or whatever they may call it, 
but I cannot say that I derived 
much amusement or instruction 
therefrom. The chiefs were all in- 
dependent, and had come in with 
certain of their tribes to do volun- 
tary honour to the Empress and 
Khedivé. They were enveloped in 
their long white shaggy mantles and 
hoods, and with their gaily-capari- 
soned horses were, I suppose, much 
to. be admired. They rode short, 
as we know that the Arabs do, and 
dashed their horses up and down 
the lists without rule or reason that 

~I could discover, frequently firing, 
but oftener presenting without fir- 
ing, while their horses were in 
career. I was altogether disappoint- 
ed in the speed with which they 
passed. Had they galloped like the 
wind, as we read of Arabs doing, 
the facility with which they used 
their weapons would have demanded 
admiration; but whether they were 
checked by the sand, or whether 
‘their speed is exaggerated, the ex- 
ploits did not seem at all beyond 
the achievements of an English dra- 
goon or good rider to hounds. After 
the rifle-exercise we had some tilt- 
ing with lances. These weapons, 
which are set on bamboo-poles, can 


a 


be either thrust or hurled at an ene- 
my. I have in this case also to make 
the observation that the moderate 
pace, as compared with my expec- 
tation, at which the feats were per- 
formed, made them subjects of 
neither wonder nor interest. 

Tired and heated though I was, I 
in the evening landed again to go 
to the Khedivé’s ball. The streets 
were illuminated as at Port Said, 
We had some trouble in finding a 
carriage (all the carriages were en- 
gaged by the Khedivé), but we did 
get one, and drove through the 
many thousand lights of the palace. 
All the palms surrounding the 
building were thickly hung with 
Chinese lanterns, creating a most 
beautiful effect. The first step in- 
to the building showed what sort 
of an attendance there was. The 
very vestibule was crammed. We 
did, however, manage to cross that, 
but when we attempted to get 
tickets for our wraps, the crush 
was dreadful. There was no 
thoroughfare past the bureau, but 
each person had to advance through 
a narrow gorge to the window and 
then to get back again, the fight 
between comers and goers being 
most vigorous. About eight or ten 
rooms were open, but they were all 
filled to suffocation. The ladies 
who were lucky had seats all round 
the walls, and the remaining ladies 
with the gentlemen covered every 
inch of the area of each room. 
The number of the company was 
estimated at 6,000, and it was by 
no means select. Very odd-look- 
ing Europeans were there in all 
kinds of dresses (except working 
dresses, which I did not see) and 
some with countenances of a some- 
what villanous cast. The Mos- 
lem attendance must have been 
also very mixed; for although Arab 
gravity did not allow much to be 
divined from the countenance, the 
dress, and the peculiar flavour of 
many of the true believers bespoke 
slight acquaintance with the ways 
or the water of the beaw monde. 
It was not surprising, therefore, to 
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hear next morning of ladies having 
lost their watches or ornaments ; 
nor to be told by a gentleman whom 
I accompanied, that in one of the 
rpoms he felt a hand carefully ex- 
amining his pockets at a time when 
he was so crushed that it was im- 
possible to turn. I was aware that 
in the situation which he indica- 
ted, a person in eccentric costume 
and with a face not benevolent had 
persistently interposed between us. 
That person was, however, in the 
higher walk of his profession, and 
did not stoop to folly for folly’s 
sake ; for, finding only a spectacle- 
case in my companion’s pocket, he 
refrained from abstracting that 
useful article. And, after all, one 
must not complain very grievously 
if, where hospitality was so extend- 
ed, a few social difficulties found 
their’ way, but rather admire the 
zeal and courage with which they 
pursued their calling; -for had any 
of them been complained of, they 
had little to hope for from laws 
made expressly for their protection, 
or from the pig-headedness of an 
enlightened jury, but it is possible 
that Ismail would have summarily 
extinguished ingenuity and life to- 
gether. 

In one of the largest rooms of 
the suite were to be seen M. de 
Lesseps and his party. He ap- 
peared to be in the highest spirits, 
and was receiving the felicitations 
of his friends, as the latter could 
make their way to him through 
the crowd. Any one who had the 
patience and energy to accomplish 
the middle passage through the 
crowd could see that night every 
celebrity that was in Ismailia, and 
had a chanze of encountering friends 
of whose presence there he had no 
suspicion. I saw two English offi- 
cers, colonels of the same corps, 
gravitate towards each other from a 
distance at which only the uniform 
could be recognised; and when 
they at length met near me I heard 
the surprise expressed by each at 
the unexpected meeting. Minis- 
ters of State, military and naval 


officers of all grades, civil officials 
in their decorations, Jews, Greeks, 
Turks, Moors, Albanians, E 
tians, and one Hungarian noble, in 
their national costumes, mingling 
with the crowd of black frocks and 
swallow-tails, made up a most gay 
and picturesque multitude, the 
parts of which, after at first work- 
ing independently, and resisting, 
and withstanding, and counteract- 
ing each other to the utmost, found 
the advantage of arranging them- 
selves into currents, after which 
the eddies and narrows were the 
only very dangerous places. Wher- 
ever it was possible to see the car- 
pets, strips of ribbon, lace, tulle, 
ruchings, puffs, streamers of tarla- 
tan, flounces, and whole parterres 
of crushed flowers, were there in 
ruins ; and towards morning, when 
the crowd thinned, some of the hap- 
less owners might be seen flitting to 
and fro, bare and dishevelled, clasp- 
ing the dear remains. 

The furniture of the rooms, when 
a piece could be viewed, was seen 
to be very splendid, and of the 
newest fashion; but any compre- 
hension of the general effect was 
manifestly out of the question. The 
scarlet liveries of the Khedivé’s in- 
numerable domestics, who were 
laced and powdered to the utmost 
capabilities of their persons, in- 
creased the variety of colours, as 
the persevering wearers endea- 
voured to make their devious way 
through the mass to offer ices and 
other refreshments to faint beings 
who, after grasping the coveted 
glass or saucer, found they could 
not raise their hands to their 
mouths. 

The spacious supper-pavilion was 
not, however, crammed with human 
beings wedged together as were the 
other rooms. It was spread with 
many long tables for the supper, 
and cross-tables at one end were 
loaded with ices, fruits, wines, 
orgeat, sherbets, cates, and every 
delicacy that could be readily dis- 
cussed without much ceremony. 
The less dainty of the guests, es- 
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pecially the Egyptians, had a rapid 
way of dealing with these viands, 
and of disposing of peels, stones, 
stems, &c., which were not the only 
offerings which they made to the 
floor. Even the true believers yield 
to the potent influence of the times. 
Who does not remember how secret 
that old rascal Sheik Ibrahim had 
to be in indulging his fancy for 
wine with Noureddin, and how he 
trembled at the thought of the 
Caliph discovering his horrid in- 
firmity! And now, here, in the 
palace of the ruler of a Mohammedan 
country, were.wines and strong 
drinks not only permitted, but 
temptingly offered to the palates of 
all comers ! 

It was near midnight when the 
Khedivé and his greatest guests 
entered the first of the suite of 
rooms and began to move slowly 
round it. Their appearance only 
caused the crowd to wedge them- 
selves more closely into blocks. 
Only a very few of the front ranks 
were gratified by a sight of them, 
and, after a short progress through 
the company, the high personages 
retired to a reserved apartment. 
After this were begun what were 
called dances—exercises by which 
I trust that the actors were de- 
lighted, though I own to an inabil- 
ity to understand the pleasure. 

This was the last public appear- 
ance of the Empress Eugenie dur- 
ing the fétes. About one in the 
morning she was conducted into 
the same spacious pavilion where 
the general company supped: but 
one end of the room—. ¢., the end 
opposite to that where I have said 
that the refreshments were—had 
been cunningly screened by a wall 
of nigh plants, and the most dis- 
tinguished gtests sat within the 


fence. To say that Eugenie the 
Empress was here seen in a new 
situation, is to say that she was re- 
vealing new fascinations—no longer 
answering the greetings of a crowd, 
but conversing freely with princes, 
animated, and evidently pleased 
with the entertainment. It is im- 
possible to over-rate the influence 
of this gracious lady’s presence on 
the character of the fétes. The 
occasion itself, great though it was, 
the Khedivé’s profusion, M. Bauer’s 
grandiloquence, could never have 
given them their romance had nut 
Eugenie been there. She it was 
who raised the spirit of chivalry in 
the gathering, subdued the strifes 
and emulations and intrigues of 
men, and over commerce, science, 
avarice, spread the gauzy hues‘ of 
poetry. 

We were all satisfied now, and 
retreated to our boats which waited 
duly at the wharf. The deep calm 
and stillness of the water contrasted 
with the lights and sounds of revelry 
on shore. As we pulled to the ship 
in the soft moonlight, ‘ Partant 
pour la Syrie” first, and then the 
“Hymn” told of the different de- 
partures and embarkations. 

I must pause now, Bales, but I 
have more to tell. I am fascinated 
by old Egypt, and long to make 
you share my satisfaction. It is an 
enchanted country, inexhaustible 
in its charms—Copt, Jew, and Arab, 
each a study and a mystery, all 
being actors in its wondrous his- 
tory. The very light of heaven 
falls on it as on no other land that 
I have seen, and makes life here a 
gilded vision. My enjoyment will 
be short, but so far it is real and 
thorough.—Yours, Bales, from the 
Banks of the Nile, 

ScaMPER. 
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MR. FROUDE AND QUEEN MARY. 


Ir is not our intention at the 
present moment to enter upon any 
discussion of the great work which 
Mr. Froude has just completed. 
There can be no doubt, whether we 
agree with his conclusions or not, 
that he has spared no pains to give 
the fullest picture possible of one 
of the most important eras of mo- 
dern history. He has thrown him- 
self into the time, with all its un- 
likeness to our own, and, so far as 
that is possible to a man trained in 
the modern school of thought, has 
laboured to judge it by its own 
standards, and to set before us, 
unbiassed by consciousness of the 
result, a clear view of its tenden- 
cies, and the elements of a new 
national existence which had there 
their origin. It is only in one case 
that he can be accused of sacrificing 
anything to dramatic effect, and 
even here his sin is one which con- 
cerns not fact but feeling. The 
picture which Mr. Froude has under- 
taken to paint is one which is very 
distinct, and, we might say, unique 
in history. His subject has all the 
importance of a grand national 
crisis, in which the strongest influ- 
ences which affect humanity were 
struggling for the mastery. It was 
an age of great men, of quickened 
thought and expanded intelligence. 
The splendour and picturesqueness 
of the past still remained as a back- 
ground to all the new impulses of 
modern life, to the keen curiosity 
and eagerness of the adventurer, 
the widened enterprise of the mer- 
chant, and the widened world, free, 
as it had never been before, to all 
manner of research and excursion 
of the thinker. And in front of 
this great glowing gorgeous can- 
vas, the whole foreground is taken 
up with the figures of two women 
—representatives, as it were, of the 
two halves of the world, who tore 


that world asunder in their day, 
and kept all Europe astir with their 
deadly conflict, and who have 
handed down to us the same un- 
ending struggle, and stand opposed 
at the present moment, two haughty 
shades, with a hundred unsolved 
questions between them, exciting 
men’s passions and disturbing 
their judgment, though it is nearly 
three hundred years since one of 
them died proudly in the height 
of her life and genius, and the 
other in the desolation of royalty 
and old age. In presence of Eliza- 
beth of England and Mary of Scot- 
land it is scarcely possible for any 
historian to be impartial. His 
candour of mind must be infinite, 
and his power of sympathetic ima- 
gination intense, could he enter 
into all the details of their pro 
tracted duel without placing him- 
self on one side or the other. And 
we should not have found fault 
with Mr. Froude if he had yielded to 
this all but infallible temptation, and - 
boldly taken up Elizabeth’s stand- 
ard. The hosts on the other sige 
are numerous enough and ardent 
enough to maintain their own 
against any new champion. Mr. 
Froude’s attitude, however, is not 
that of a champion. He professes 
an impartiality above all bias, and 
he acknowledges the faults of his 
favourite with what he probably 
believes to be the fullest candour. 
But let any one compare the narra- 
tive of Elizabeth’s duplicities, which 
were duplicities carried on in the 
full security of her throne, and in 
possession of an independence such 
as few monarchs have ever realised ; 
and the contemptuous tale of Mary’s 
trickeries, of her acting and his- 
trionic powers at the supreme mo- 
ment of her life, when human 
charity is slow to doubt the truth- 
fulness of the coarsest criminal,— 





‘History of England—Reign of Elizabeth.’ By James Anthony Froude, 
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and it will be seen how little con- 
fidence is to be placed in the im- 
partiality of the historian. In 
the one case Mr. Froude regret- 
fully admits the unveracity of his 
Queen, which, however, he is able 
to contemplate, with a certain philo- 
sophical calmness, rather as an un- 
fortunate feature in her character 
for which she was scarcely to blame, 
than as a fault for which she was 
responsible; while in the other, 
his insinuated sneer intrudes in- 
to the very presence of death it- 
self. He grins horribly a ghastly 
smile when the axe falls upon 
Mary’s neck, and feels himself still 
at liberty to jeer when the dead 
face which had won so many hearts 
is held up, awful in the first 
distortion of slaughter. Mary at 
that moment had ceased to have 
any power to trouble Elizabeth; 
she had passed away and become 
as Helen, as Cleopatra, as all the 
other fair women who have dis- 
turbed the world, and yet been 
wept by it as its saints are seldom 
wept. This is something worse than 
partiality, almost worse than in- 
justice. It is a sin not only against 
the conventional quality called 
good taste, but against the last 
rights of humanity. It is a sen- 
timent which would fill us with 


horror and disgust were it mani- 
fested by any penny-a-liner at the 
present day in respect to the last 
moments of any ruffian of St. Giles’s, 
If one of our graphic friends of 
the ‘ Daily Telegraph’ were to com- 
ment upon the stagy exit of a 
modern murderer—on his | careful 
get-up, his sustained effort after 
sensation, the histrionic pose which 
he preserved under the very hands 
of Calcraft—what would Mr. Froude 
think of the narrator? Yet Mr, 
Froude does not hesitate to treat 
with a contempt which, comi 
from him, is not contemptible, the 
death of one of the greatest per- 
sonages of her time, a woman of 
unquestionable genius and amazing 
force of character, whose history, 
position, and influence had as great 
an effect upon her age as that of 
any of her most distinguished con- 
temporaries, and whose memory 
still retains the allegiance of an 
almost unanimous nation, and of 
enthusiastic partisans over all the 
world. Surely there is something 
more than unseemly, more than 
unjust, in so strange a treatment of 
such a subject. 

The present writer is not one of 
those who believes in the so-called 
innocence of Mary Stuart.* Weare 
free to admit that the general senti- 








* [We think it proper to state that this very consideration decided us in se 
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lecting a critic for Mr. Froude’s work. We felt that any one at all imbued with 
a partisan’s partiality for Queen Mary’s memory would find it impossible to 
approach the task in anything like the temperate spirit which befits the critic’s 
office. More than this, we felt that self-command would be called for in who- 
ever undertook the duty, whatever the predilections of the writer might be ; for 
it is to be hoped that there are few living men or women who could read Mr. 
Froude’s most deplorable performance without emotions of indignant disgust. 

The war dance of the savage over the mangled remains of his enemy may 
a shocking and revolting sight, still it is an ebullition of human nature, how- 
ever depraved ; but for Mr. Froude’s attitude, as he stands by the scaffold of 
the ill-fated Queen, and points out, with ill-suppressed exultation, and with a 
horrible minuteness of detail, all the ghastly preliminariesythe epithet “ inhu- 
man ” is far too gentle and forbearing. 

He appears to feast his eyes upon the insulted remains of her who was peer- 
less among fair women. He is able to tell us that the body was stripped, “ the 
earls retaining their seats ;’ and when all is over, and the last brutality is per- 
petrated, he seems to leave the hall with lingering grudging glances, and a 
sort of ghoulish regret that nothing worse is left to chronicle. 

Mr. Froude sneers at the discomposure with which he believes Marytohave , 
received the announcement of her impending fate on the strength of the French 
reporter's statement, that the queen was “ faschée et deplaisante” when the 
sudden intelligence was imparted to her. 
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ment in Scotland in respect to her, 
is to us, though a born Scot, an 
astonishing sentiment. The pages 
of Maga, loyal as she is to this as 
to other national prepossessions, 
may not seem a fit place to say so; 
but we will not weaken our criti- 
cism by pretending to share the 
belief of Mary’s partisans. Inno- 
cence and Mary Stuart seem to us 
to have little to do with each other. 
A woman full of genius and pas- 
sion, with the blood of the Stuarts 
and the Tudors mingling in her 
ardent veins, with unbounded sway 
over the hearts of others, and strong 
in that peculiar form of self-control 
which makes self-indulgence all the 
more intense because voluntary, it 
is, in fact, an injury to Mary to 
talk of her complete innocence. The 
real force of her character is alto- 
gether lost the moment we attempt 
to make out for her that transparent 
plea. Was she a fool to be caught 
in snares so visible that the merest 
spark of intelligence would have 
been enough to preserve her from 
them? Was the training of the 
court of France a likely way of pre- 
serving such ingenuous ignorance ? 
or was the time itself so delicate as 
to keep the most tenderly-nurtured 
maiden in such a state of dove-like 
simplicity ? That fine, subtle, pene- 
trating intellect, full of resource 
and readiness and splendid courage 
—with eloquence to match that of 
any special pleader of her time, and 
dauntless as any hero—are we to 
suppose the rude Scotch nobles so 
much more than a match for her, 
that they have left on her name a 
stigma which a dozen generations 
of idolaters have not been able to 
wipe off? And, indeed, the crime 


itself, but for a certain devilish ap- 
propriateness to the political exig- 
encies of the moment, was not so 
unprecedented as readers of a com- 
paratively innocent age are apt to 
suppose. Had Mary been a man 
like her respectable relative Henry 
VIIL, for whom Mr. Froude has 
so much sympathy, Darnley’s death 
would have sunk to the rank of a 
peccadillo in the records of her his- 
tory; and nobody would have ex- 
pected of her that she could live a 
quiet religious life in her Eng- 
lish prison, meekly praying for her 
enemies, frowning upon all at- 
tempts on the life of her rival, and 
pensively indifferent to that bigger 
diadem of England, which hung 
like the sword of the story over 
her imprisoned head by a single 
thread. 

It is perhaps hard to enter into 
the mental being of those whose 
struggle for personal right has pro- 
duced nothing but evil to humanity, 
and to understand how entirely the 
impulse which moved them to the 
making of wars and destructions 
might be a just and natural impulse. - 
The world, three hundred years ago, 
refused to attempt such an inquiry. 
To it a usurper was a usurper, 
an impostor an impostor, without 
any inquiry into the appearance of 
things as presented to his individual 
vision... Conscious fraud, which is 
the rarest thing in the world, was 
to' the mind of our fathers as 
universal almost as the daylight. 
Their enemies opposed them, not 
out of an innocent or possibly 
laudable adherence to individual 
views of their own, but out of sheer 
spite and malice. Every man who 
defended himself for a course of 





He had given her due credit for fortitude elsewhere, but is so steeped in venom 
as to break out in spite of himself into thisinconsistency. To say that she Was 
“ faschée et deplaisante” at the news that on the morrow she was to die a terri- 
ble death, appears to us an almost grotesquely inadequate description of the 
emotions which any human being would experience on such an occasion. 

We would quarrel with the French narrator for the feebleness of his language 
—Mr. Froude deduces from it that Mary’s courage faltered. Mr. Froude has dealt 
his own reputation a murderous blow, and he will indeed be the most unde- 
servedly fortunate of men, if the public and posterity, in reading these pages of 
his, express themselves as nothing more than “ faschée et deplaisante.” 


-Ep. B. M.] 
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action which seemed to them evil, 
was playing a part. That he could 
fail to know that he was wrong in 
pursuing his own interests instead 
of theirs, was a notion simply in- 
comprehensible. The homely pri- 
mitive wisdom of the race might 
indeed assert that what is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison ; 
but neither in politics nor religion 
could any party understand its ap- 
plication. The idea that orthodoxy 
is my doxy, and hererodoxy that of 
all who disagree with me, is the very 
simplest form of . that principle 
which, in its full development, goes 
further, and asserts that your doxy 
is invented of malice prepense to 
oppose mine, and that you are per- 
fectly aware all the time that yours 
is wrong, but hold by it to disturb 
or vex or embarrass me. The mo- 
dern world professes to have gone 
quite beyond this canon, and to 
acknowledge that force of indivi- 
dual conviction which changes the 
aspect of matters altogether, and 
thrusts absolute conscious decep- 
tion into a corner, dethroning it 
from its vulgar standing as one 
of the most important of human 
agencies. By this time the minds 
which sway the world have come 
to allow that people who are op- 
posed to them may at least believe 
they are in the right, and that 
every shield has two sides. It is 
strange that Mr. Froude, of all men, 
should be the one to resort to the 
old theory. But human nature is 
too strong for theory, too strong 
for philosophy, and all the studies 
and all the skill of the ablest of 
modern historians have not been 
able to shelter him from its tempta- 
tions. 

Mr. Froude has evidently taken 
infinite pains with the character of 
Queen Elizabeth. He has thrown 
himself into the picture, if not with 
all his heart, at least with all the 
powers of his mind. There is no 
enthusiasm in the portrait, no 
attempt to transfer to it any ideal 
excellence, or to hold it up as a 
model to be followed ;. and perhaps 
the traces of a foregone conclusion 


are too perceptible in its lines, 
But no doubt can be entertained of 
the care bestowed upon it, and the 
conscientious endeavour made to 
represent fully and candidly the 
character of this extraordin 
woman. Mr. Froude indeed goes 
back and back upon his description, 
as we sometimes see done in a 
novel when the writer is a little 
uncertain of his dramatic powers, 
He is afraid to trust his Elizabeth 
to demonstrate herself, either be- 
cause of the ambiguity of her pro- 
ceedings, or because he fears she 
will not retain so exactly as might be 
desired the likeness of the i 

he has made. Whenever he has a 
chance he lays down for us over 
again the leading principles of her 
mind, and with a care and ingenuity 
which it is impossible to overesti- 
mate, keeps these principles before 
himself and “proves” them as a 
theologian proves a dogma, by 
texts, as it were, from her discourses, 
her letters, her private talk, and all 
the gossip that buzzed about her. 
Never was a more elaborate study. 
He looks at her all round as if she 
were a curious scientific example, 
takes careful views of her from a 
hundred different points, gives her 
to us in as many different poses as 
if she were a jfigurante. It is evi- 
dently his intention that she should 
be the central figure in his picture, 


distinctly discriminated from all’ 


competitors, a figure thoroughly 
realisable and formed of flesh and 
blood. And when we say this, we 
feel, had we nothing to add, that 
we have written Mr. Froude’s justi- 
fication for the different way in 
which he has treated Mary. It is 
Elizabeth who is his queen, it is 
in her that he would fain concen- 
trate all the light and interest, it is 
she whom he feels to be the lady 
and mistress of the age. His pre- 
ference may surprise us, but still it 
is perfectly possible, and we should 
not have a word to say. For are 
there not historians upon Mary’s 
side who concentrate the light upon 
her head, and leave Elizabeth in the 
blackness of darkness? The peculi- 
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arity in Mr. Froude’s case is that 
his Elizabeth, though so elaboratel 

drawn, is not in any sense his ideal. 
He studies without approving her, 
without finding any intrinsic value 
in her. He does not love her nor 
praise her, nor is he even warmed 
into urgent sympathy. He has no 
special new light to throw upon her 
character which might endear her 
to him, as any bleak new-found peak, 
rising out of the unknown seas, 
endears itself to the explorer. The 
only novelty in his view of her is 
the philosophical latitudinarianism 
in point of religion with which he 
credits her. He allows her to be 
mean, avaricious, ungrateful, un- 
faithful, untrue. He makes it 
clear that no dependence could be 
placed in her either by word or 
deed. There is not a word of pane- 
gyric in the whole laboured full- 
length, in which we seem to see the 
very pearls with which her robe is 
embroidered, the solemn ruff, the 
creaking shoes. This absence of 
ideality or partiality in the portrait 
perplexes us when we turn to his 
treatment of her rival. Why then, 
if Elizabeth is not to be elevated, is 
Mary to be degraded? Why so con- 
temptuous an indifference to the 
motives of the one and so minute a 
regard to those of the other? 
What’s Hecuba to him, we say 
instinctively, that he should cast 
dirt at another on her account? 
There is no feeling involved in the 
matter, unless it be the feeling of 
the artist, who, conscious of having 
made a very careful study, falls so 
much in love with that, that he will 
not even do the rest of his work or 
himself full justice, lest the perfec- 
tion of the whole should take away 
something from the elaborate work- 
manship of the first completed part. 
It is a curious piece of solemn folly, 
and yet so he has willed it. He is 
not enamoured of Elizabeth, but he 
is enamoured of his own pains, of 
the trouble he has taken, and all 
the laborious details of his manu- 
facture. He uncovers himself 
with a certain solemnity in her pre- 
sence, as if he said, ‘‘ Though she 
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is not much to brag of, and I have 
told you so, still she is Elizabeth, 
and hats off; whereas the other is 
but Mary her prisoner, whom I have 
no time to take so much trouble 
about, in whose face let us flourish 
our caps; and should we find her 
out in any by-play, laugh in our 
sleeves, or without them if occasion 
requires. When Elizabeth does her 
by-play, we do not laugh, nor even 
look aside, but fix our eyes upon it 
steadily and respectfully, and _swal- 
low what we cannot ignore.” Such 
is the position Mr. Froude has chosen 
to occupy in respect to these two 
ueens. Our own impression ‘is 
that the canvas would have been 
richer and the work more worthy 
had he taken the same trouble in 
both cases, and we cannot even see 
how the unity of the picture is 
benefited by the elaboration of one 
half and scamping of the other. 
The historian, however, it is plain, 
thinks otherwise. He gives his 
heroine the benefit of all those new 
lights of observation which clear u 
the darkness of human motives, fo. 
show us, as far as anything can, not © 
only what things were done, but 
why things were done, which on 
the outside express but feebly the 
meaning of the doer. He takes 
“the pains to tell us why Elizabeth 
thought as she did, by what means 
her susceptibilities were blunted 
in one direction and sharpened in 
another, how circumstances had 
moulded her, how nature compel- 
led her to many a doubtful action ; 
but he takes Mary in the mass after 
the old fashion, without taking the 
trouble to inquire how things look- 
ed to her from within. She is to 
him a simple impostor, an actress 
of accomplished powers, a very fine — 
and thoroughly self-conscious cheat, 
never forgetting, never abandoning, 
the arts which are dearer to her than 
anything in earth or heaven. Mr. 
Froude would probably think it big- 
otry of the blackest ng er and 
folly scarcely less than ludicrous 
were we to call Mahomet an impos- 
tor, or—very much further down in 
the scale—were we even to impute 
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that title without explanation or 
mitigation to Cagliostro. But he 
gives it unhesitatingly to Mary 
Stuart. “He follows her through 
scenes which thrill the pulses of the 
calmest reader with his sneer and 
his nickname—he dogs her stately 
steps through one crisis after an- 
other, in which she stands on such 
a precipice that, if one of her name- 
less women were in question, he 
would allow it to be tragic and ter- 
rible—and points out to us, witha 
suppressed chuckle, what position 
her feet are placed in, and how 
careful she has been about the folds 
of her gown. Nay, he watches her 
die, which is the one moment in 
life which commands the awe of 
every spectator, be the dying crea- 
ture ever so mean or miserable, 
and smiles his best, though it is 
hard work, and tries to tell us that 
death too is a fine piece of acting. 
We repeat that, if he did this to 
heighten the light around the head 
of an ideally noble Elizabeth, there 
might be some semblance of excuse. 
But his Elizabeth is only a careful 
piece of work, and not an ideal; 
and he has sacrificed the wonderful 
splendour of the contrast, and the 
amazing problem of such a mind 
and life as those of Mary, to a mere 
superstition in favour of his own 
handiwork. Such a mistake is its 
own punishment; and yet it is one 
of the strangest mistakes into which 
a writer like Mr, Froude could fall. 
The office of the imagination as 
an intellectual agent has been much 
discussed and much exalted, but 
what we may call its moral influ- 
ence has been but little taken into 
consideration. Invention is but 
one of its gifts, and, we believe, not 
the greatest. Its highest mission 
in this world is that of comprehen- 
sion. Half the unkindnesses, half 
the cruelties and harsh judgments 
of life, spring from a deficiency of 
this all-important quality. The 
mind which cannot put itself in 
another’s place, nor identify an- 
other’s point of view, is, however 
just and scrupulous, continually in 
danger of making false decisions, 


There is such a thing, to be sure, as 
a redundancy of imagination and 
sympathy, which goes far to oblite- 
rate the limits of right and wrong 
altogether, and to account for every 
action, however base ; but deficiency 
is much more general than. redun- 
dancy. Mr. Froude has imagination 
enough for here and there a very 
vivid piece of description; and he 
has, when he chooses to exercise it 
(as in the wonderful account of 
Darnley’s death in a previous vol- 
ume), a sufficiently powerful sym- 
pathetic faculty to throw himself 
into the troubled being of another, 
and interpret it with touching 
and solemn truthfulness ; but he 
has aversions which baffle and con- 
fuse the imagination. His mind 
stops short at Mary’s prison door, 
All the strange conflict of thought 
that must have gone on there—the 
questions that may have risen in 
the silence—the recollections that 
must have peopled the solitude— 
the mass of passions, prejudices, 
wrongs, and rights—religious con- 
victions, such as experience shows 
can dwell beside the memory of 
great crimes without any conscious 
hypocrisy,—Mr. Froude closes the 
door upon them all with a certain 
contempt. The workings of Mary’s 
mind are nothing to him; the 
amount of truth she may have had 
to back her does not’ interest him. 
He does not care what she hopes, 
what she fears, or what she be- 
lieves; and yet she must have 
hoped much, feared much, and be- 
lieved something, or else human 
nature has strangely changed. Of 
all the men and women alive on the 
earth we question if there was one 
more profoundly interesting than 
she whom the historian with airy 
insolence speaks of as the Lady of 
Tutbury. A tragic past, brimming 
over with passion and meg 2 
a future equally tragic, though less 
unhappy—a present ever filled with 
the glimmer of such a possibility 
as was enough to make any ordin- 
ary head dizzy and faint—the pos- 
sibility of being suddenly converted 
any moment from a neglected cap- 
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tive to the queen of a great nation, 
are themselves enough to fill every 
movement of Mary’s with interest. 
She had lived wildly and loved 
fiercely, and experienced every 
kind of adventure and vicissitude. 
She had walked as an enchantress 
among men, with lives cast under 
her feet like flowers; and she had 
sat for years at her embroidery- 
frame counting the weary days like 
any unwilling nun. From one ex- 
treme to another she had been 
drifted; and had retained her en- 
ergy, her quick wit, and wonderful 
intelligence through all. If sucha 
being as this can be explained in 
one word, then has history indeed 
grown easy, and it is an unnecessary 
waste of labour to expend such a 
mind as that of Mr. Froude upon the 
simple and bana tale. 

His explanation of Mary is as fol- 
lows: She was an ambitious, rest- 
less intrigante—a scheming adven- 
turess, conscious of crime, such as 
excluded her from all rights and 
sympathies, and aware that the ex- 
istence of a Magdalen out of sight 
of mankind was her fit lot; yet un- 
grateful to the hand that fed and 
sheltered her—plotting against her 
hostess and relative—ready even to 
go the length of murder—taking 
advantage: of certain prejudices 
about religion to attract the dis- 
contented to her side, and under- 
mine her kind, much- enduring, 
too indulgent cousin. Of these 
religious prejudices, and of an- 
other popular delusion in respect 
to the rights of princes, the woman 
availed herself, as any modern act- 
ress might avail herself of a British 
public’s sentiments about virtue 
and its infallible rewards —the 
rights of princes and the Catholic 
religion being in reality no more 
to her than the sentiment of poetic 
justice is to any heroine on the 
Surrey boards. The fight by means 
of these weaknesses, or any other 
she could find. out, for advantage to 
herself, was her highest spring of 
action, and the gracefulness of her 
own pose her most real interest. 
When the one could no longer be 


pursued, then she fell back on the 
other; and it is doubtful whether 
the gratification of grasping at a 
new crown, or the grand artistic 
triumph of dying en martyre, with 
every detail and accessory in the 
highest keeping, was the greatest 
to her deceitful soul. Mr. Froude 
commends her courage much as he 
would that of a dancer on the 
tight-rope who faces the perils 
of her profession without flinching ; 
and gives us a sketch of the fantas- 
tic elaboration of the dress in which 
she went through her last scene 
with a great deal less respectfulness 
than had she been that same tight- 
rope dancer lying crushed in her ~ 
gauzy skirts and spangles at the 
point where she fell. That fall 
would have made the dancer into a 
solemn thing; but even the hall at 
Fotheringay does not overawe Mr. 
Froude’s scepticism, or drive the 
sneer from his face. Death has no 
solemnity for him when it is Mary 
Stuart who is to undergo it. She 
is the same miserable charlatan in 
her end as during all her career. 
All feigned and false and artificial - 
are her dignity, her tenderness, her 
religion, even her face. She was 
a great actress. Mrs. Siddons, per- 
haps, would scarcely have done it 
so well—such is the summary way 
in which the historian dismisses 
Mary of Scotland to her grave. 

But yet there is a ni * different 
picture to be made. ary had 
been for seventeen years a weary 
captive in her rival’s power; and 
long ere now all sense of being 
a Magdalen had, without doubt, 
faded from her mind. Darnley 
and the Kirk-of-Field troubled 
her no more than Anne Boleyn 
and the block troubled her worthy 
uncle Henry in the latter part 
of his career. Their consciences 
were robust, and shadows did not 
last. Everything connected with 
that wild episode of love and 
murder had evidently disappeared 
from Mary’s healthful elastic soul. 
Bothwell himself had disappeared 
from her like a cast-off garment, 
and there is no evidence of either 
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remorse or repentance in her. She 
had thrown off the impression of 
that nightmare as one does on 
awakirg, and her splendid vitality 
had got the better of it. But there 
were other things which she had no 
temptation to forget. She was a 
good Catholic, and without any 
reference to her own claims at all, 
must necessarily have held Eliza- 
beth to be illegitimate. She was 
illegitimate according to all natural 
and legal rules; and had she been 
but Mistress Elizabeth, the daugh- 
ter of a profligate squire, no one 
would have entertained any doubt 
on the subject. Mary was woman 
enough, notwithstanding her own 
defects, to regard her cousin’s birth 
with a certain horror; and Eliza- 
beth was, besides, under the ban of 
the Church —a sentence to which 
we have no ground for supposing 
Mary to have been indifferent. If 
she had not been firmly convinced 
that Elizabeth had no right to the 
throne, and that she herself ought 
to occupy it as legitimate next of 
kin, she would have been the most 
philosophical woman of her day 
—and philosophy was not the 
special characteristic of her genius. 
And she had been brought up in 
the full faith of absolutism, with 
such a confidence in the sacredness 
of her rank as it is impossible to 
conceive any one entertaining now- 
adays. At that period divine right 
was no tradition, but a reality, and 
it is simply impossible that Mary 
could have had any acquired dis- 
belief in it. It must have been her 
creed that an anointed queen was 
beyond trial or condemnation, that 
whosoever laid hands upon her even 
in obedience to the law was violat- 
ing a higher law. Therefore her 
position in England, from her own 
point of view, must have been one 
of unmitigated wrong. It was she 
who was the true heir, yet she 
was pining in prison; it was she 
who alone could bring back the 
nation to the true faith, yet the 
very exercise of that faith in a 
manner becoming her rank was 
forbidden to her. Elizabeth held 
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the throne in defiance of law and 
of the Church, oppressing the party 
which it was most natural for M 

to recognise as the people—the only 
part of it she had any familiar 
acquaintance with. These views 
are not our views, nor have we an’ 
sympathy with them; but they 
were hers, and she had, according 
to her own education and prinei- 
ples, a perfect right to believe that 
the highest service she could render 
to God and the nation was to man- 
age matters so as that she should 
reign in Elizabeth’s stead. It was 
not only her interest, but her duty. 
The advantage (she must have 
thought) of a people which was 
being trained to heresy—the good 
of the Church, the interests of her 
son and of her faithful depend- 
ants, all demanded of her that 
she should vanquish Elizabeth, 
if any exertion could do that. 
And thus, if Mary had com- 
ported herself so as to give Mr. 
Froude satisfaction, she would, 
to her own consciousness and to 
that of her party, have been a 
traitor and a coward. It is in vain 
to shirk this side of the question. 
Such must have been her belief; 
and every day she passed in prison, 
every indignity that was done her, 
must have heightened her sense of 
injustice, and intensified her long- 
ing for deliverance. In such cir- 
cumstances inaction only was sin- 
ful. Mr. Froude does not ap 

to see how much those absolute 
rights and wrongs of her’s increase 
the interest of the scene. Almost 
all Europe was on her side; and 
probably a third part at least of the 
English people, if free to give their 
opinion, would have held her 
cause a just one. That which to 
Mr. Froude appears a hopeless mass 
of intrigue, was to her the highest 
necessity of her position: as legiti- 
mate heir to claim her own rights; 
as her son’s mother to establish his ; 
as a true Catholic to secure the vic- 
tory of her faith; as a patriot even 
—for this. plea is also admissible in 
the circumstances — to seek what 
must have appeared to her the true 
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advantage of the people. That we 
differ with her on ev point, or 
that Mr. Froude differs with her, has 
actually nothing to do with the sub- 
ject. Such—unless she were the 
most generous, the most unselfish, 
the most philosophical and enlight- 
ened of women, centuries before her 
age, and superior to her education, 
—must have been Mary’s belief. 
She was not grateful to the rival 
who kept her in tedious bondage, 
and declined to make any response 
to her just claims. She was not 
scrupulous in the means she em- 
ployed, nor considerate of Eliza- 
beth’s safety, nor much concerned 
for her life. People in those days 
were not delicate about the peace 
of mind, or even the lives of their 
adversaries; and we claim for 
Mary no virtue superior'to her age. 
She was daring, shifty, unscrupu- 
lous, using every weapon that came 
to her hand, and caring much less 
for the means than for the end; 
but that she possessed that without 
which it is impossible to believe 
in any long-continued struggle— 
a sense of right on her side—we 
cannot for one moment doubt. 
And this Mr. Froude persistently 
ignores. 

Elizabeth was not so incredulous, 
It was the truth of Mary’s claim 
that made her fear. Had circum- 
stances made it possible for them 
to live in outward semblance of 
harmony, the spirit of the position 
would have been unchanged, ex- 
cept in so far that Elizabeth must 
have been forced to acknowledge 
and allow at least Mary’s right of 
inheritance. But the fact that 
amity between them was impos- 
sible, and that Mary had contrived 
to render herself obnoxious to her 
own native kingdom, and a bug- 
bear to a large portion of the Eng- 
lish people, does not affect the 
question of her natural rights, nor 
of her consciousness of them, and 
of the duties involved in them. 
Her sins, however fully proved, did 
not and could not, to herself at 
least, make any difference in the 
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matter, unless, indeed, to heighten 
her eagerness for the recognition of 
her claims, since even a momentary 
faltering would have been a confes- 
sion of guilt. Had she retired from 
the field and given “a ie conflict, 
it would, no doubt, have been a 
great convenience to England and 
Elizabeth, but it must have been 
an utter abandonment of the last 
residue of duty and use which re- 
mained in Mary’s life. 

This, however, is a view which 
Mr, Froude seems incapable of per- 
ceiving. He seems to expect’ 
the Queen of Scots ought to have 
judged and condemned herself, and 
remorselessly carried: out the sen- 
tence. That natural operation of 
the human mind which converts a 
long suspension of execution into a 
positive right of escape does not 
seem to be known to him. He 
takes it for granted that 
must have been continually consci- 
ous that she had forfeited her life, 
and all her individual rights, which 
itis very evident Mary never dreamt 
of being. She stands to him in the 
position which an excommunicated - 
person would stand in to a bigoted 
Catholic. Men.are free to lie to her, 
to cheat her, to use the basest means 
of betraying her confidence, without 
any t.. They are free to insult 
her, to forget every delicacy and 
courtesy becoming gentlemen. It 
is guilt to aid her, almost a sin to 
say a civil word. The very faith- 
fulness of her dependants he thinks 
no credit to them. A woman may 
forfeit her life, and yet retain her 
right. to courtesy and pity, and 
such solace as humanity can give. 
She may be wicked, and yet not 
be worthy of treatment like a dog; 
but to Mary; in Mr. Froude’s eyes, 
no charity, no allowance should be 
shown. His account of the imme- 
diate means employed to determine 
her death is curiously instructive 
on this point, and so is his narra- 
tion of the execution, which we 
quote’ below, The manner in 
which she was betrayed at last. into 
the hands of Elizabeth was one of 
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the basest pieces of treachery ever 
' perpetrated. It may be necessary 

for statesmen to employ spies, and 
make us¢é of the meanest instru- 
ments to keep them informed of 
their enemy’s tactics—and at that 

eriod any fine scruples as to the 
fevetttions or honourableness of 
such channels of knowledge did not 
exist; but when we consider that 
this heartless plot is discussed and 
described at full length without a 
word of disapproval on the part of 
the historian, or anything to show 
that he thinks Walsingham’s scheme 
anything but justifiable and legiti- 
mate, Mr. Froude’s virtuous in- 
dignation at Mary’s histrionics be- 
comes more and more amazing and 
incredible. The Catholics of that 
day held, it is said, that no faith 
need be kept with heretics, and 
this is evidently ‘Mr. Froude’s 
opinion with respect to Mary. 
Every practice against her was fair 
and honest. She had to be trapped 
like a wild beast, and what did it 
matter which was the way ? 

Mary was taking no special part 
in anything at the time this plot 
was devised—not from want of will, 
but from want of opportunity. She 
had been for some time deprived of 
any means of communicating with 
her friends in which she could place 
the slightest confidence, and’ so had 
‘been out of all the plots of the mo- 
‘ment; more silent and inoffensive 
than usual. But Elizabeth was in 

t difficulty between her allies 
in the Netherlands and Philip of 
Spain. She hated the Dutch, and 
‘yet had been obliged to support 
them, and her whole mind at the 
moment was set upon the negotia- 
tion of a private treaty with Philip, 
by which she intended to throw 
over the Hollanders, save ‘herself 
from the expense of 4 costly war 
‘on their account, and the ‘country 
from all fear of a Spanish invasion 
—an invasion which would have 
had for its object the re-establish- 
ment of the Catholic Church, and 
installation either of Mary of Scot- 
4and or of Philip himsélf upon the 
English throne. To do this she 
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would have broken her faith with 
out compunetion to the Dutch, and 
betrayed all her allies; and it was 
only the wisdom of Elizabeth's 
counsellors, not her own, which 
perceived the real advantage she 
had in being at the head of Pro 
testantism throughout the world 
To convince her that it was her 
interest to play anybody false 
rather than the Dutch, and to put 
no faith in Philip, Walsingham 
turned his eyes upon Mary in her 
prison as bird-fanciers do upon'a 
captive bird. She should be ‘the 
lure. He would lay bare all that 
was and might be plotting in the 
Catholic world to his mistress 
through her means, and probably 
catch Mary too in the snaré, a 
double advantage. It was with 
this cold-blooded intention that he 


concocted his plan—a plan ag 


for diabolical skill in invention, an 
pitiless steadfastness in the carry- 
ing out, has perhaps never been 
surpassed. That Elizabeth’s Minis- 
ters should not have shrunk’ from 
such means of procuring informa- 
tion is probably natural; but how 
Mr. Froude, who is so hard upon 
Mary’s deceptions, should be able 
to put such a plot on record with- 
out one word of reprobation— 
rather, indeed, as if he approved 
the villanous scheme and felt it 
to be wholly justifiable—is a won- 
der greater than the plot itself, and 
one which we confess ourselves 
altogether unable to understand. 

After giving an account of Eliza- 
beth’s vacillations and perplexities, 
and Walsingham’s anxiety to clear 
them up, Mr. Froude proceeds as 
follows :— 

“There was one way, and perhap 
only one, by which all Hikes ojtisatical 
could be answered. The Queen of Scots 
must be again enabled to open a corre- 
spondence which she and her friends 
could believe to be perfectly safe, and 
lier letters and theirs must be passed 
through the hands of Walsingham. 
Round her, so long as she liyed,con- 
spiracy, whether E or English, 
necessarily gathered. Nothing had been 
done in the past, and nothing had been 
projected, on which her advice liad nct 
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first been asked and taken. She had 
agents at every Court, who took pains 
that at least to her every fibre of the 
truth should be known. Political cor- 
respondence throughout her residence 
in England had been the occupation of 
her life. What Walsingham 
wanted was a sustained, varied corre- 
spondence with many persons, protract- 
ed for an indefinite time—with the 
Pope, with Philip, with her son, with 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, with Guise, 
Mendoza, and the English refugees. In 
sion of this, he could either con- 

vince his mistress of her own unwis- 
dom, or satisfy himself that she was 
right, and that the treaty might safely 
go forward. But the problem was an 
extremely difficult one. He must find 
some one who could obtain the confi- 
dence of all these persons, and induce 
them to trust him with their letters. 
He must in some way orother enable 
this person to convey the letters to the 
Queen of Scots, and convey back her 
answers. He dared not venture the 
experiment without Elizabeth’s per- 
mission. She gave it, and she kept 
the secret to herself. It was impossible 
to say what strange revelations might 
be before her. For all she could tell, 
for all Walsingham could tell, half her 
Cabinet might be found privately in 
the Queen of Scots’ interest. Mary 
Stuart was the next immediate heir to 
the crown. Elizabeth had refused to 
allow her to be disinherited ; and Eng- 
lish public men were but mortal, and 
might have thought it but common 
prudence to make their peace in time.” 
The instrument was not long of 
being found. A certain Gilbert 
Gifford, of a good Staffordshire 
family, whose father was at the 
moment imprisoned in London for 
“continued recusancy,” and one of 
whose brothers was a plotting Je- 
suit wholly given up to the cause 
of the Church, “ offered his services, 
and the opportunities at his com- 
mand, to the English Government.” 
These opportunities were immense, 
as may be supposed. He was him- 
self a Jesuit in deacon’s orders, 
brought up at the seminary. of 
Rheims, intimately acquainted with, 
and fully trusted by, many of Mary’s 
friends. No suspicion could at- 
tach to communications, forwarded 
through his means. But when this 
grand preliminary had been accom- 


plished, there were still other pre- 
parations needful. Mary had to be 
removed (as she had long vainly 
prayed to be, disliking the place) 
from her well watched and guard- 
ed residence at Tutbury to an- 
other of a humbler character, where 
she might be betrayed with less 
risk of discovery. She had at 
the same time to be driven -des- 
perate by one or two other amiable 
means of exasperation—as, for 
instance, the complete cessation 
of any means of correspondence 
whatever except through Walsing- 
ham, and news of her son such as 
might “well have driven any poor 
woman frantic, She was told that 
James had transferred to Elizabeth 
the title of mother, and was grow 
ing every day more confirmed in 
his Protestantism and more op- 
to herself. She was “ mar- 
vellously incensed”’ by this infor- 
mation, “protesting that she was 
spoiled of her son by violence, 
ee in Ma sharp and bit- 
ter terms, having lost all patience, 
and crying vengeance against her 
enemies.” Having thus wrought 
the unhappy woman up into a state 
of frantic readiness to seize any 
hand of help that might be held 
out to her, “Elizabeth made a 
favour of consenting to her change 
of residence, and accompanied: it 
with a lecture on irritability.”’ She 
held open the door of the trap with 
a scold and an apparent 
The captive Sepetved no such rsa 
but as she had set her heart on it, 
why, she should have it. There 
was Chartley Manor elose by, which 
Sir Amyas Paulet might look at, 
since Mary so desired it. And thus 
the last step was taken for the per- 
fection of plot. 

“Mary Stuart was delighted with 
the change, and utterly unsuspicious. 
Elizabeth’s homily had worked her into 
a frenzy, which Paulet liad studiously 
aggravated, ‘making her disclose her 
passions in writing, which were ‘far 
more violent than in her speech.’ He 
had affected to persuade her to remain 
at Tutbury, though Elizabeth had con- 
sented to her removal. He had made 
her only, as he probably intended, the - 
more eager to go. She said if she was 
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kept at. Tutbury ‘she would die in her 
bad lodging, with other bitter words, 
wherein she was no niggard when she 
was moved with passion.’ She went 
Walsingham’s way, believing it to be 
her own; and before Christmas she 
was comfortably established in her 
new home. 

“ At once there dropped upon her, as 
if from an invisible Nand, a ciphered 
letter from her faithful Morgan. Pau- 
let had been taken into confidence with 
Phillipps, Walsingham’s secretary, an 
accomplished master of the art of 
cipher, and one other person whose 
assistance Phillipps had secured—a 
brewer at Burton, who supplied Chart- 
ley with ale. A separate cask was fur- 
nished for the Queen of. Scots’ ladies 
and secretaries; a hint was in some 
way conveyed to Nau to examine it 
closely ; and when the ale was drawn 
off there was found at the bottom a 
small water-tight box of ‘wood, in 
which was Morgan’s packet. It con- 
tained an introduction of Gilbert Gif- 
ford, as ‘a Catholic gentleman well 
brought up in learning,’ on whom the 
Queen of Scots might thoroughly de- 
pend, and with whose assistance she 
might correspond with himself and 
with her other friends in England and 
elsewhere. The cask came in weekly. 
The box, re-enclosed in the empty bar- 
rel, would carry out her answers, and 
the chain of communication was at 
once complete. 

* The brewer had been purchased by 
high and complicated bribes. He was 
first paid by Walsingham; next, he 
was assured of lavish rewards from the 
Queen of Scots, which, to secure her 
confidence, it was n to, permit 
him to receive ; lastly, like a true Eng- 
lish scoundrel, he used the possession 
of a State secret to exact a higher price 
for his beer. Phillipps came to reside 
at Chartley under the pretence of as- 
sisting Paulet in the management of 
his household. Every letter conveyed 
to the Queen of Scots, and every letter 
which she sent in return, was examined 
and copied by him before it was for- 
warded to its destination; and Mor- 
gan’s introduction of Gifford, which be- 
trayed her into Walsingham’s hands, 
was the first on which he had to exer- 
cise his skill. 

“Gifford himself, too young and 
innocent-looking, as he appeared to 
Paulet, for so involved a transaction, 
_ had organised his own share of it 
with a skill which Sir Amyas’s blunter 
mind failed at first to comprehend. 
Sir Amyas thought that his remunera- 
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tion from Walsingham ought to have 
contented him. Gifford, wiser than he, 
knew that gratuitous services were sus: 
picious. He wrote to the Queen of 
Scots saying that he was honoured in 
being of use to her, but reminding her 
that he was risking his life, and stipu- 
lating fora pension, At points between 
Burton and London he had found 
Catholic gentlemen with whose: assis- 
tance the packets were transmitted, 
They were told nomore than that they 
contained letters of supreme import 
ance to the cause. One of them, who 
resided nearest to Burton, received a 
bag weekly from the brewer, and car- 
ried it on to the next, by whom it was 
again forwarded, so it was passed from 
hand to band to the Jesuit agency in 
London. The treachery was at Chart- 
ley only. From the time the letters 
left the brewer's house, they were 
tampered with no more. The London 
Jesuits receiving them by their confi- 
dential channel, and little dreaming 
that they were transcribed already, 
distributed them to their ciphered ad- 
dresses, and returned answers in the 
same way, which again, after i 

tion by Phillipps, were deposited in 
the cask. Gifford was at first upon the 
spot and active in person, but when the 
road was once established he was 
needed nomore, He went abroad again 
to see Morgan, and gather information 
wherever he was trusted. In his ab- 
sence his cousin took his place as an 
unconscious instrument of the ruin of 
the lady whom he worshipped as his 
gueen. All parties in the correspon- 
dence had special designations. Inthe 
letters of Mary Stuart, Gilbert 

by the name of Pietro; the cousin, of 
Emilo. Between Paulet and Walsing- 
ham the brewer was christened, in 
irony, ‘the honest man ;’ Gilbert was 
Walsingham’s ‘friend ;’ and the cou- 
sin, the ‘ substitute.’ 

“Six persons only were in posses- 
sion of the full sefieet: Elizabeth and 
Walsingham, by whom the plot had 
been contrived ; Gifford and the brewer, 
who were its instruments ; Phillipps, 
by whom the ciphers were transcribed 
and read; and Paulet, whom it had 
been found necessary to trust. All the 
rest were puppets who played their 
parts at the young Jesuit’s will. The 
ciphers threatened at first to be a diffi- 
culty. Phillipps was a practised ex- 

rt, and with time could, perhaps, 

ave mastered all of them; but time 
was an element of which there was 
none to spare, where a correspondence 
was to be watched but not detained, 
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and where a delay in tlie trans- 
mission might lead to discovery. 
The over-confidence of Morgan, how- 
ever, in Gifford’s probity deprived the 
unlucky Mary of this last protection. 
Fearing that his old ciphers might 
have been discovered, he drew fresh 
tables, not for his own use only, but for 
the whole party of the Paris conspira- 
tors—for Guise, for Mendoza, for the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, for Paget, and 
for Arundel ; and he forwarded dupli- 
cates to the Queen of Scots. The key 
of hisown, which unlocked the rest, he 
gave to Gifford to carry to her, and 
the very first letter which she availed 
herself of her recovered opportunity to 
write, was in this identical 1 ep It 
was to ‘Pietro’s father,’ old Gifford, who 
was in the tower, full of tender consola- 
tion, and of promises that if ever she be- 
came his sovereign, his own and his 
gon’s services should not be forgotten. 

“The very inmost secrets of the 
Catholic confederacy were now opened 
to Walsingham’s inspection. The pa- 
pers which he was about to see were 
from the men. at whose instigation, if 
England was-really to be invaded, the 
enterprise would be set on foot... . 
The exact truth would be told; to: the 
Queen. of Scots, and she herself in time 
would reveal her most inward purpose. 
It would be ascertained now whether 
he or Elizabeth had been right.” 


Thus by a plot as clever and as 
nefarious as was ever conceived, 
Mary was betrayed. Mr. Froude is 
willing to allow that there must 
have been an “inherent scoundrel- 
dom of temperament” in Gifford, 
the principal agent of it,/and in’ the 
brewer its lowest instrument ; but we 
are left to suppose thatit was rather 
virtuous than otherwise im Eliza 
beth thus to tempt her cousin to 
destruction. We do not ourselves 
see that the actual forgery of the do- 
cuments with which Mary’s partisans 
have charged the English Govern: 
ment, would have been much worse; 
and it certainly would have requir- 
ed less heartless and continued 
cruelty. The informatidn . gained 
by this abominable means was not 
immediately satisfactory. It show- 
ed that the Catholic world was very 
dubious, very much divided, very 
uncertain what step to take next’; 
and no doubt, had Elizabeth acted 
immediately by the instructions 


thus given her, the treaty with 
Philip might have been perfectly 
feasible. But by-and-by a new 
and strange light stole over the 
darkling scene, at which the Queen 
and her Ministers peeped with all the 
excitement of clandestine watchers. 
One can imagine the half-incredu- 
lous delight with which Walsing- 
ham must have started at his key- 
hole when he began to perceive 
how, beyond all his hopes, ‘the 
madden heart-sick, worn-out 
Mary was about to betray herself 
into his. hands. Mysterious hints 
of something brewing that might de- 
liver her, made the secret listeners 
ick up their ears. “It must have 
n with profound Fn gee says 
Mr. Froude, “ that both’ Elizabeth 
and Walsingham must have watch- 
ed the effect upon the Queen of 
Scots.” His sympathy is with the 
spies behind the door, not with the 
trapped creature, panting with hopes 
of final deliverance, and pitifully 
unconscious of the eyes that watch- 
ed her who sat within. It was'the 
Babington conspiracy against Eliza- 
beth’s ‘life that was brewing, and 
no doubt/it must have’ given her a 
certain thrill of excitement in pass- 
ing, to hear of “‘the means in hand 
to remove the beast that troubles 
all the: world.” Mr. Froude, how- 
ever, mingles so carefully the nar- 
rative of what was going on outside, 
and Gifford’s other treacheries, with 
the story of Mary’s letters, that the 
careless reader will be apt to attri- 
bute all Elizabeth’s knowledge of 
this conspiracy to the Chartley cor- 
respondence, which is very far from 
being. the. case. The mysterious 
hints: about the removal of the 
beast were accompanied by many 
much more lengthy and important- 
seeming details about an invasion 
led by the Prince of Parma, and 
about the plans ‘for her own per- 
sonal deliverance ; and the conspi- 
racy itself is only fully unyeiled in 
one.letter from Babington, in which 
it. seems to, occupy one sentence, 
while De Sones of Fare al nen 
escape up pages. But we 
not attempt to defend Mary, or to 
suppose in her any squeamishness 
about acquiescence in such a con- 
spiracy. What was Elizabeth doing 
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in that dark closet watching every 
secret movement of her prisoner? 
Was not she conspiring diabolically 
in cold blood, and, what was worse, 
tempting the unhappy one to her 
fate? It was a duel @ outrance, 
and why should Mary hesitate? 
To kill or to be killed was the 
inevitable conclusion, and Mary 
Stuart was no meek sufferer, for- 
giving her enemies and blessing 
those who cursed her. 

When the crisis for which they had 
been plotting had come, and at last 
Babington’s welcome letter, with de- 
tails which nobody could mistake, 
was put into her hands, the conspira- 
tors on the other side stood still 
and held their breath, with an ex- 
citement which it is easy to realise. 
Here was the tragic point on which 
life and death depended. They 
watched her as a band of ruffians 
might watch a blinded creature wan- 
dering on the edge of a precipice ; 
or as wreekers which the ship which 
their false lights have beguiled on 
toa fatal shore. Would some an- 
gel interfere and save her at the 
last moment, or would nature, and 
hope, and wrong, and vengeance 
have their way ? 


“The interest grew deeper. Babing- 
ton’s letter was given immediately to 
Gifford ; it wasexamined by Walsing- 
ham before it ieft London, and was for- 
warded by the usual road ; and Phil- 
lipps, who had been in London, and 
there deciphered it, returned to Paulet 
at Chartley, to watch its effects. Mary 
Stuart knew Phillipps by sight, aspare, 
pock-marked, impassive, red-haired 
man something over thirty. She had 
been already struck by his appearance. 
Morgan had suggested that he might 
not be proof against a bribe. She had 
tried him gently without success, but 
she had no particular suspicion of him. 
He knew the moment when the letter 
reached her. He knew that she had read 
it.. When she drove out in her carriage 
afserwards, she passed him, and he bow- 
ed respectfully. ‘I had a smiling coun- 
tenance,’ he said, ‘ but I thought of the 
verse, ‘Cum tibi dicit Ave. Sicut ab 
hoste eave.’ Some remorse he could not 
choose but feel. She was in his toils, 
and he was ‘too certain that she would 
be involved in them. Another letter 
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from her, and the work would be done, 
‘ We attend,’ he wrote, ‘ her very hears 
at the next.’” 


What do our readers sa 
Elizabeth, Walsingham, Phillipps, 
and Gifford, or Mary and Babing- 
ton, that are most guilty of con- 
spiracy and murder?—and how 
much had pure justice to do with 
the guidance of the world when 
the last died, and the first went 
free ? 

We have no more deubt, for our 
own part, that the letters were 
genuine, and that Mary (thinking 
it actually a matter of less import- 
ance than how she was to be car- 
ried off from Chartley, and restored 
to the grand air and sweets of free- 
dom) consented to Elizabeth’s as- 
sassination, than we have that 
Babington’s band could not have 
assassinated a fly. A _ parcel of 
vain, foolish, riotous young brag- 
garts—it is impossible to believe 
that Elizabeth, a woman of unques- 
tionable courage, ever had a mo- 
ment’s real fear on account of 
their boyish conspiracy. It might 
have wounded her pride, for they 
were adherents of her court; but 
there is no evidence that they had 
any special access to her, or in- 
terested her in any way. The 
whole business came to nothing, 
as it would assuredly have done in 
any case. The wretched creatures 
were slaughtered with every pos- 
sible atrocity permitted by the law, 
and Mary’s doom was finally 
sealed. We do not pity Babing- 
ton, and we are not even prepared 
to assert that it was not needful 
for the public ce that Mary 
should die. But how any historian 
of this nineteenth century can 
justify the transaction described 
above, is such a puzzle as we do 
not remember to have encountered 
before. ‘ It was not to entrap her, 
Elizabeth could most honestly say,” 
Mr. Froude adds, with—is it a mo- 
mentary hallucination? — and he 
explains to us that, “‘Had Mary 
been in the mood in which she 
pretended to be, the ‘ treachery’ of 
Walsingham would have been 
truest kindness, for it would have 
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dispelled effectually and for ever 
the remains of Elizabeth’s mis- 
trust.” Can anybody explain this 
extraordinary © sophistry? - Does 
Mr. Froude mean it ?—~or is it a bit 
of monomania? What! true kind- 
ness to spy into the very heart of a 
helpless prisoner, to ply her with 
temptations well-nigh irresistible— 
to create means of criminality for 
her, and watch in the dark how 
she rises to the horrible bait? 
Were such a course of procedure 
employed nowadays—nay, even the 
very shadow of it—towards the 
meanest criminal, what would the 
would, what would Mr. Froude say ? 

We need not dwell upon the care- 
ful narrative of the panic raised in 
the country by the discovered con- 
spiracy, the terrible executions, the 
ghost of invasion; nor upon the 
trial at Fotheringay, and Eliza- 
beth’s agitation and attempt to in- 
duce her faithful Sir Amyas Paulet 
to slaughter his prisoner comfort- 
ably out of hand, and free her from 
the responsibility ; nor how at last 
she signed Mary’s death-warrant, 
“among a number of other papers,” 
and it was registered without examin- 
ation as a new act referring to Ireland. 
All the confused excitement of the 
moment culminates in the one scene 
at Fotheringay, of which so many 
narratives have been given, and 
which Mr. Froude now tells over 
again, as it has, we dare venture to 
say, never yet been told. Thegreat 
actress prepares to go out of the 
world histrionically, and with the 
finest effect—such an accident as 
death being nothing to her but 
another occasion of display. This 
is how that wonderful scene, so 
familiar to us all, appears to the 
historian, and we may leave him, 


- with little comment, to tell a tal 


which perhaps our readers wil 
agree with us is less to the histori- 
an’s credit than it is to the queen’s. 

“ At eight in the morning the pro- 
vost-marshal knocked at the outer 
door which communicated with her 
suite of apartments. It’ was locked 
and no one answered, and he: went 
back in some trepidation lest the fears 
might prove true which had been en- 
tertained the preceding evening. On 


his returning with the sheriff, however, 
a few, minutes later, the door was open, 
and they were confronted with the 
tall majestic: figure of Mary Stuart 
standing before them in splendour. 
The plain grey dress had been ex- 
changed for a robe of black satin; her 
jacket was of black satin also, looped 
and slashed and trimmed with velvet. 
Her false hair was arranged studiously 
with a coif, and oyer her head and 
falling down over her back wasa white 
veil of delicate lawn. A crucifix of 
gold hung from her neck. In her hand 
she held a crucifix of ivory, and a 
number of jewelled paternosters were 
attached to her girdle. Led by twoof 
Paulet’s gentlemen, the sheriff walking 
before her, she passed to the chamber 
of presence in which she had been 
tried, where Shrewsbury, Kent, Paulet, 
Drury, and others were waiting to re- 
ceive her. Andrew Melville, Sir Ro- 
bert’s brother, who had been Master of 
her Household, was kneeling in tears, 
‘ Melville,’ she said, ‘ youshould rather 
rejoice than weep that the end of m 

troubles.is come. Tell my friends 

die a true Catholic. Commend me to 
my. son, Tell him I have done nothing 
to prejudice his agree of Scotland : 
and so, good Melville, farewell.’ She 
kissed him, and, turning, asked for her 
chaplain du Preau. He was not pre- 
sent. There had been a fear of some 
religious melodrame which it was 
thought well to avoid. Her ladies, 
who had attempted to follow her, had 
been kept back also. She. could not 
afford.te leave the account of her death 
to be reported by enemies and Puritans, 
and she required assistance for the scene 
which she meditated. Missing them, 
she asked the, reason of their absence, 
and said she wished them to see her 
die.. Kent said he feared they might 
scream or faint, or attempt perhaps 
to .dip. their. pensiheerhiots in her 
blood... . She dertook that they 
should be: quiet and obedient. ‘The 
Queen,’ she said, ‘would never deny 
her so. slight a request ;’ and when 
Kent still hesitated, she added with 
tears, ‘ You know I am cousin to your 
Queen, of the blood of Henry the 
Seventh, a married Queen of France, 


and anointed Queen of Scotland. 

“It wasimpossible to pefuse. She 
was allowed to take six of her own 
people with her, and select them her- 
self. She chose her physician, Bur- 
goyne, AndrewMelville, the apothecary 
Gorion, and her surgeon, with two 
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ladies, Elizabeth Kennedy and Curll’s 
oung wife, Barbara Mowbray, whose 
child she had baptised. #:% 
*« Allons ‘donc,’ she then said, ‘let 
us go; and ing out, attended by 
the earls, and leaning on thearm of an 
officer of the guard, she descended the 
great staircase of the hall. The news 
had spread far through the county. 
Thousands of people were collected 
outside the walls. About three hundred 
knights and gentlemen of the county 
had been admitted to witness the exe- 
cution. The tables and forms had been 
removed, and a great wood fire was 
blazing inthe chimney. Atthe upper 
end of the hall, above the fire-place, 
but near it, stood the scaffold, twelve 
feet square and two feet and a half 
high. It was covered with black cloth. 
A low rail ran round it, covered with 
black cloth also, and the sheriff’s guard 
of halberdiers were ranged on the floor 
below on the four sides, to keep off the 
crowd. On the scaffold was the block, 
black like the rest. A square black 
cushion was placed behind it, and be- 
hind the cushion a black chair. On the 
right were two other chairs for the 
earls, The axe leant against the rail, 
and two masked fi stood as mutes 
on either side at the back. The Queen 
of Scots, as she swept in, seemed as if 
coming to take a part in some solemn 
pageant. Not a muscle of her face 
could be seen to quiver. She ascended 
the scaffold with absolute composure, 
looked round her, smiling, and sate 
down. Shrewsbury and Kent followed, 
and took their places. The sheriff stood 
at her left hand, and Beale then mount- 
ed a platform and read the warrant 
aloud. 

“In all the assembly Mary Stuart ap- 
peared the person least interested in 
the words which were consigning her 
to death. 

“* Madam,’ said Lord Shrewsbury to 
her when the reading was ended, ‘ you 
hear what we are commanded to do?’ 

“You will do your duty,’ she an- 
swered,and rose as if to kneel and pray. 

“The Dean of Peterborough, Dr. Flet- 
cher, approached the rail. ‘Madam,’ 
he began, with a low obeisance, ‘the 
} acing most excellent majesty,’—‘ Ma- 

am, the queen’s most excellent ma- 
jesty.’ Thrice he commenced his sen- 
tence, wanting words to pursue it. 
When he repeated the words a fourth 
time she cut him short. 

“* Mr. Dean,’ she said, ‘I am a Ca- 
tholic, and must die a Catholic. It is 
useless to attempt to move me, and 
your prayers will avail me but little.’ 
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“*« Change your opinions, madam,’ he 
cried, his tongue being loosed at last; 
‘repent of your sins, settle your faith 
in Christ, by Him to be saved.’ 

«* Trouble not yourself farther, Mr. 
Dean,’ she answered ; ‘I am settled in 
my own faith, for which I mean to shed 
my blood.’ ; 

““*T am sorry, madam,’ said Shrews- 
bury, ‘to see you so addicted to 
Popery.’ . 

“<That image of Christ you hold 
there,’ said Kent, ‘ will not profit you, 
if He be not engraved in your heart’ 

“ She did not reply, and, turning her 
back on Fletcher, knelt for her own 
devotions. 

“He had been evidently instructed 
to impair the Catholic complexion of 
the scene, and the Queen of Scots was 
determined that he should not succeed. 
When she knelt he commenced an ex- 
tempore prayer in which the assembly 
joined. As his voice sounded out in the 

all, she raised her own, reciting with 
powerfal deep-chested tones the Peni- 
tential Psalms in Latin, introducing 
English sentences at intervals, that the 
audience might know what she was 
saying, and praying with especial dis- 
tinctness for her holy father the Pope. 

“From time to time, with conspicu- 
ous vehemence, she struck the crucifix 
against her bosom, and then, as the 
Dean gave up the struggle, leavin 
her Latin, she prayed in Englis 
wholly, still clear and loud. She 
ge for the Church which she had 

n ready to betray, for her son whom 
she had disinherited, for the Queen 
whom she had endeavoured to murder. 
She prayed God to avert His wrath 
from England, that England which 
she had sent a last. message to Philip 
to beseech him to invade. She forgave 
her enemies, whom she had invited 

Philip not to forget; and then, pray- 

ing to the saints to intercede for her 

with Christ, and kissing the crucifix 
and crossing her own breast, ‘Even as 
thy arms, O Jesus,’ she’ cried, ‘ were 
spread upon the cross, so receive me 
into Thy mercy, and forgive my sins.’ 

“With these words she rose; the 

black mutes stepped forward, and in. 

the usual form begged her forgiveness.’ 
“«T forgive you,’ she said, ‘for now 

I hope you shall end all my troubles.’ 

They offered their help in arranging 

herdress. ‘ Truly, my lords,’ she said, 

with a smile to the earls, ‘I never had 
such grooms waiting on me before.’ 

Her ladies were allowed to come up 

upon the scaffold to assist her ; for the 

work to be done was considerable, and 
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had been prepared with no common 
thought. 

“ She laid her crucifix. on-her chair, 
The chief executioner took it.as a per- 
quisite, but was ordered instantly to 
lay it down. The lawn veil was lifted 
carefully off, not to disturb the hair, 
and was hung upon the rail. The black 
robe was next removed. Below it was 
a petticoat of crimson velvet. The black 
jacket followed, and under the jacket 
was a body of crimson satin. One of 
her ladies handed her a pairof crimson 
sleeves, with which she hastily covered 
her arms; and thus she stood on the 
black scaffold with the black figures all 
around her, blood-red from. head to foot 

“ Her reasons for adopeng 80 extra- 
ordinary a costume must be left to con- 
jecture. Jt is only certain that it must 

ve been carefully studied, and that 
the pictorial effect must have been ap- 
palling. 

“The women, whose firmness had 
hitherto borne the trial, began now 
to give way, spasmodic sobs burst- 
ing from them which they could 
not check: ‘‘ Ne eriez yous,” she said, 
“j’ay promis pour vous.” Struggling 
bravely, they crossed their breasts 
again and again, she crossing them in 
turn, and bidding them pray for her, 
Then she knelt on the cushion. Bar- 
bara Mowbray bound her eyes with a 
handkerchief. ‘ Adieu,’ 8hé said, smil- 
ing for the last time, and waving her 
hand to them, ‘ Adieu, au revoir.’ 
They stepped back from off the scaf: 
fold, and left her alone,...On her knees 
she repeated the psalm, In te, Domine, 
eonfido,—‘ In thee, O Lord, have I put 
my trust.’ Her shoulders being ex- 
posed, two scars became visible, one on 
one side ; and the earls being now 
a little behind her, Kent pointed to 
them with his white wand, and looked 
inguiringly at his companion, Shrews- 
bury whispered that they were the re- 
mains of two abscesses from which she 
had suffered while living with him at 
Sheffield. 

“ When the psalm was finished she 
felt for the block, and laying down. her 
head, muttered, ‘ In manus, Domine, 
tuas, commendo animam meam.’ The 
hard wood seemed to hurt her, for she 
placed her hands under her neck, The 
executioner gently removed them, lest 
they should deaden the blow; and 
then one of them holding her slightly, 
the other raised the axe and struck. 
The scene had been too trying even for 


the practised headsman of the Tower. 
His arm wandered,. The, blow fell on 
the knot of the handkerchief, and 
scarcely broke the skin. She neither 
spoke nor moved, He struck again, 
this time effectively. The head hun 
by a shred of skin, which he divid 
without withdrawing the axe: and at 
once a metamorphosis was witnessed, 
strange as was ever wrought by wand 
of fabled enchanter. The coif fell off 
and the false plaits. The laboured 
illusion vanished. The lady who, had 
knelt before the block was in the ma- 
turity of grace and loveliness; the 
executioner, when he raised the head, 
as usual, to show it to the crowd, 
exposed the withered features of a 
grizzled, wrinkled old woman,' 

“ «So perish all enemies of the 
Queen,’ said the Dean of Peterborough. 
A loud Amen rose over the hall. ‘Sach 
end,’ said the Earl of Kent, rising and 
standing over the body, ‘ to the Queen's 
and ‘the Gospel’s enemies.’ 

“| Orders had. been given that.every- 
thing which she had worn should be 
immedjately destroyed ; that no relics 
should be carried off to work i 
miracles. Sentinels stood at thedoors, 
who allowed no one to. out with- 
out permission; and after the first 
pause, the earls still keeping their 
places, the body was stripped. It then 
ry that a favourite lap-dog had 
followed its mistress unperceived, and 
was concealed under her clothes ; when 
discovered. it gave a short cry, and 
seated itself between the head and: the 
neck, from, which the blood was still 
flowing... It. was carried away, and 
carefully nena ae then, Rent 
paternoster, handkerchief, each parti- 
cle of dress which the blood had 
touched, with the cloth on the ices 
and ‘on the séaffold, was burnt in thé 
hall-fire in the presence of the crowd. 
The scaffold itself was next removed ; 
a brief account of the execution was 
drawn up, with which Henry Talbot, 
Lord: Shrewsbury’s son, was sent to 
London, and then every one was. dis- 
missed,” 

This narrative speaks for ‘itself, 
and we believe itis the first time 
that it has been told without some 
ae ‘thrill of ‘humanity, Mary 

tuart was'no martyr. Once more 
we repeat that we have ho ‘confi- 
dence whatever in the tale of her in- 
nocence. And we suppose she had 
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technically forfeited her life by her 
complicity with Babington. But the 
shezee reproach and mystery of 

ary’s existence lay at the distance 
of half a lifetime from her punish- 
ment; and during that interval what 
tortures had she not suffered? A 
woman of action, a lover of plea- 
sure, hot-blooded, overflowing with 
energy, she had been a captive for 
seventeen years; proud, she had 
been a dependant; vehement and 
eloquent, she had been silenced. 
The only legitimate affection that 
belonged to her had been alienat- 
ed. She was impotent, she who felt 
such powers within her, and now 
the toils had gathered round her 
feet. She was caught like a wild 
beast, and treated like one, in defi- 
ance of all the formal charities of 
English law, as well‘as of human con- 
sideration. When she was told all 
suddenly and without warning that 
she was to die next day, she was 
“dreadfully agitated,” Mr. Froude 
tells us, justifying the expression 
by a French report that “la Reyne 
d’Escosse fut faschée et deplaisante 
de ces nouvelles.” Deplaisante! 
Did Kent and Shrewsbury, we 
wonder, expect her to entertain 
them with agreeable talk in return 
for, their news? As she comes 
forth, stately and calm, to the scaf- 
fold, is it possible that any man 
can look on and jeerat her? “0O 
the pity of it! the pity of it!” cries 
Othello, not when he thinks his 
wife innocent, but when he believes 
her guilty. And the knowledge of 
all that woman has gone through— 
of her terrible tragic passions, her 
crime, her long torture, the awful 
page of life she is about to close— 
does it not penetrate with a yet 
profounder throb the heart of the 
bystander? But not Mr. Froude’s 
heart. No disgust seizes him when 
the two lords, in their brutal curi- 
osity, silently consult each other 
about the scars on her bared shoul- 
ders. The voice of that Dean, whom 
we would fain throttle in his hide- 
ous profane impertinence, sounds 
dignified and seemly in the his- 


torian’s ears, and it is only thé 
woman about to die whose prayers 
are ah impertinence to-him: A 
certain rage that she should escape 
him, and stand once more supreme 
on the edge of her grave, seems to 
seize upon him. No doubt he 
would, in point of fact, grant to 
any ruffian at the gallows-foot, the 
priest he chooses to aid him, so far 
as any priest can aid; yet he can 
actually find words to tell us that 
Mary’s confessor was denied to her 
“for fear of some religious melo- 
drame.” And when the last act is 
over, and the crimson gown which 
she has put on with pitiful woman- 
ishness is dyed double crimson, 
and the false hair falls off the dead 
head along with its other coverings, 
is it possible that even then a 
Christian gentleman can utter a 
snarl of contemptuous triumph over 
that horror of blood and death? 
It would seem a positive pleasure 
to him that now at the last even 
her boasted charms have yielded. 
She knelt down at the block “in the 
maturity of grace and: loveliness ;” 
but the head held up before the 
crowd “exposed the withered feat- 
ures of a grizzled, wrinkled old wo- 
man.” This ghastly sneer haunts 
the imagination like a blasphemy. 
One feels one must have dreamt it, 
and that no man could have written 
such words in the calm of his study 
and in cold blood. The execu- 
tioner’s formula, “So die all ene- 
mies of the Queen,” rises to the 
height of ‘historical dignity ‘after 
stich a comment. She was the 
Queen’s enemy; she was a stand- 
ing danger to the public peace. 
She was (we believe) a woman who 
had been deeply criminal, and was 
not even deeply repentant. . But 
Mary Stuart herself, with all her 
sins on her head, is more. com- 
prehensible than is the man who, 
three hundred years after ‘her 
troublings have come to an end, 
is able to insult her dying, and 
throw an air of farce over the con- 
clusion of such a tragedy as has 
seldom been witnessed by man. 
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5, LORD BYRON AND HIS CALUMNIATORS. 


ds 

In July last we laid before our 
readers all that was then publicly 
known with regard to the unhappy 
circumstances which led to the 
separation of Lord and Lady Byron, 
and expressed a doubt whether the 
cause of that separation might not 
remain for ever “one of those 
enigmas which perpetually arouse 
the curiosity of generation after 
generation, only to disappoint it; ” 
and we concluded our remarks with 
the observation, ‘that. whatever 
real or fancied wrongs Lady Byron 
might have endured were shrouded 
in an impenetrable mist of her own 
creation—a poisonous miasma in 
which she had enveloped the char- 
acter of her husband—raised b 
her breath, and which her brea 
only could have dispersed.” That 
mist has now been suddenly and 
completely dispelled. For three 
months every newspaper has been 
filled, and every household in the 
kingdom inundated, with discus- 
sions on matters which one por- 
tion, at any rate, of our families 
mever heard or read of, except when 
they occurred in the lesson for the 
day, or were met with in the his- 
tory of Lot or of Amnon. 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe, the well- 
known American novelist, has told 
what she calls the “ True Story of 
Lady Byron’s Life ;” and wemay as 
well say, in the outset, that we see 
no reason to doubt either that Mrs. 
Stowe received this story: from the 
lips of Lady Byron, or that. she be- 
lieves it to be true. Our reasons 
for this will appear hereafter ; and as 
we may have to comment somewhat 
severely on Mrs. Stowe’s conduct in 
the matter, it is but just that we 
should say at once that. we do not 
accuse her of the iniquity of fabri- 
cating the revolting tale which she 
has published to the world, or of cir- 
culating it, knowing it to be false. 


We enter upon the subject with 
reluctance; but justice to the 
memory of Lord Byron, still more 
to that of Mrs. Leigh, and most of 
all. to the feelings of English so- 
ciety, which have been so deeply 
outraged, force the unwelcome: 
upon us. We have no more right:to 
shrink from the investigation of Mrs. 
Stowe’s disgusting story than a 
surgeon has from the examination 
of a foul disease. 

Stripped of the flowery verbiage 
of the professional novelist (which 
is peculiarly out of place in bring- 
ing a charge which, if made at all, 
ought to be couched in the simplest 
and plainest terms), Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Story,” in its naked hideousness, 
is as follows :— 

That Lord Byron, upon being 
refused by Miss Milbanke, ‘fell 
into the depths of a secret adulter- 
ous intrigue” (‘ Macmillan,’ p: 385) 
with his sister, who was a married 
woman many years older than him- 
self, with a husband and several 
children. That, ‘ being filled with 
remorse and ish, and an insane 
dread. of detection” (p. 385)-—~he 
renewed his proposals to Miss’ Mil- 
banke, and married her with the 
expectation that she would “be 
the cloak and accomplice of this 
infamy ” (p. 887). That “the mo- 
ment the carriage-doors were shut 
upon the bridegroom and bride” 
(p. 886), he told her she had ‘‘mar- 
ried a devil” (p. 386, sic). That, 
“with all the sophistries of his 
powerful mind” (p. 387), he tried 
to persuade her that there was no 
harm in incest; but that she, ‘“‘ hav- 
ing the soul not only of an angelic 
woman, but of a strong reasoning 
man” (p. 388), refused to. be con- 
vinced. 

That from the first hour of her 
married life until the day they 
parted,* Lady Byron was “ strug- 





_ * Mrs. Stowe says“ two years.” As Lord and Lady Byron lived together only 
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gling in a series of passionate con- 
vulsions to bring her husband back 
to his better self’” (p. 389). That 
during the whole of this time Lord 
Byron was, with the knowledge of 
his wife, who shared bed and board 
with him, carrying on an incestu- 
ous intercourse with his sister, at 
whose house they visited, and who 
was a frequent guest at theirs. 
That two children were born—one 
the legitimate offspring of the mar- 
riage, the other the spurious fruit 
of the intrigue—over both of whom 
Lady Byron “watched with a mo- 
ther’s tenderness ”’ (p. 8938). 

That after “‘many nameless in- 
juries and cruelties, by which he 
expressed his hatred of her” (p. 
389), he determined ‘to “rid him- 
self of her altogether,” and ‘‘drove 
her from him, that he might follow 
out the guilty infatuation that was 
consuming him, without being tor- 
tured by her imploring face, and by 
the silent power of her presence and 
her prayers in his house” (p. 390). 

That. she left him in company 
with the “‘ partner of ‘his sins,” ex- 
pressing a devout trust that all 
three would “meet in heaven” (p. 
390), and never saw him more. 

Such is the story told) by Lady 
Byron to Mrs. Stowe in the year 
1856, at an interview which ‘ had 
almost the solemnity of a death- 
bed avowal” (p. 395), and when 
her physicians “had:warned her 
that she had very little time to 
live” (by the way, she survived 
the interview for four years). Mrs. 
Stowe adds, that Lady Byron, after 
thus charging her husband with 

ilt for which no damnation could 

e too deep, expressed the fullest 
confidence in ‘his salvation,” and 
tells us that, ‘while speaking on 
the subject, the pale ethereal face 
became luminous with a heavenly 
radiance.” (p. 396). . 

Whether Mrs Stowe. means to 
assert that Lady Byron’s communi- 
cation to her was miraculously at- 


tested by one of the signs that ac- , 


companied the delivery of the Law 
on Mount Sinai; or whether this is 
merely one of those blasphemous 
familiarities with sacred subjects in 
which the “unco gude and rigidly 
righteous” are wont to indulge, 'to 
the disgust of all sober-minded 
people, we must leave the reader to 
determine. 

In the first place, we would ask, 
Has Mrs. Stowe ever considered ‘the 
effect which her story, if believed, 
must have upon the reputation, 
not only of those whom she inten- 
tionally maligns, but on that of Lady 
Byron herself, whose champion she 
professes to be? 

We do not know how far the 
doctrines with relation to the sexes, 
which are said to be entertained 
by a small knot of obscure elder’ 
females in this country, may p 
in America ; but we can assure Mrs. 
Stowe that a woman who lived for 
two years with a husband who to 
her knowledge was carrying on an 
incestuous intercourse with his ‘sis- 
ter, who did not, on the first intima- 
tion of such guilt; avoid his touch 
as the foulest’ pollution, who did 
not fly to those whom nature’ point- 
ed out to her as her’ protectors, and 
denounce the monster who had 
thus profaned the laws of God. and 
polluted the holiest of human ties, 
would in England be held to'be a 
participant in his: crime, and if she 
sought protection from the law, 
would be told that she had no right 
to seek redress for an offence she 
had condoned; and if, in addition 
to this, it turned out that she had 
maintained the outward appearance 
of the utmost cordiality to the part- 
ner of her husband’s guilt, that 
she had received her as 2 guest, that 


she had named. her child after her, - 


that she had addressed letters to 
her couched in language of the 
fondest. affection,—we say dis- 
tinctly that a woman whose moral 
sense was so perverted would be 





one year and thirteen days, the “ passionate convulsions” must have extended 
over the whole period. 1 
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held in contempt and abhorrence 
by every one of her own sex. who 
had not sunk into a state of de- 
gradation lower than that of the 
lowest prostitute that ever haunted 
the night-houses of the Haymarket. 
The details of our’ police courts 
show that there are such house- 
holds as Mrs. Stowe would fain 
persuade us Lady Byron’s was; 
but they show us, also, that they 
excite disgust even in the wretch- 
ed and vicious neighbourhoods in 
which they exist. 

We shall not, however, trouble 
ourselves with the question whether 
Mrs. Stowe has been guilty of treach- 
ery toward Lady Byron. Weare 
not nice as to the morals of an 
approver, neither are we casuists. 
Happily the broad lines of duty are 
sufficiently defined for our guidance 
in all the ordinary affairs of life. 
There is, however, one case which 
sometimes arises upon which men 
of the most honourable feelings will 
not unfrequently come to opposite 
conclusions: We mean the ques- 
tion how far the obligation of se- 
erecy with regard to a confidential 
communication is binding. 

We presume that no one will dis- 
pute that if a native of the sister 
isle, impatient of the delay of the 
promised Land Bill, were, in the 
strictest confidence, to impart to us 
his intention, from the most. patri- 
otic motives, to accelerate the ad- 
justment of the question, and the 
transfer of the land of his country 
to the inhabitants thereof, by shoot- 
ing his landlord, it would be our 
duty not only to warn the in- 
tended victim of his danger, but 


to give information at the nearest . 


police-station, and to do all in 
our power to bring our confiding 
friend to the gallows; yet if. that 
same man had aceomplished his 
purpose, and, when placed on his 
trial, were to make to his counsel a 
full avowal of his crime, that coun- 
sel would be guilty of the grossest 
treachery if he betrayed his confes- 
sion or failed to strain every nerve 
to obtain his acquittal. Between 


these plain extremes there are, how- 
ever, an infinity of cases which 
melt: into one another like the 
delicate and imperceptible grada- 
tions of an evening and with 
regard to which it will be difficult 
to find any two persons who will 
agree as to the precise line of duty. 
We think that the error of those— 
and they have not been few—to 
whom Lady Byron has at various 
times told this revolting story, has 
been in ever itting themselves 
to be the recipients of such a con- 
fidence. "The language they should 
have held to Lady Byron ought to 
have been, “‘ What ground have you 
for making this charge? What are 
your proofs? Have you ever given 
the persons you accuse the op- 
portunity of answering? Do they 
even know that such imputations 
have been made against them by 
any one? Have not you yourself 
acted toward one or both of 
them in a + manner inconsistent 
with the truth of what you now 
say?” If these questions could not 
be satisfactorily answered, either the 
confidence should have been dis- 
tinctly repudiated, and the accused 
parties warned of the calumnies, and 
put on their guard against the dan- 
ger to which they were exposed, or 
the statement should have been 
treated as the raving of a lunatic. 
But whatever difference of opin- 
ion may exist as to the question of 
how far Mrs. Stowe has been guilty 
of a breach of confidence toward 
Lady Byron, we presume there can 
be none as to the crime against 
society which she has committed by 
polluting every household in Eng- 
land and America with the discus- 
sion of: a subject which ought never 
to be mentioned without -absolute 
necessity, or the deep culpability 
of any one who gives such a story 
to the world without: first not only 
being fully satisfied of its truth, 
but -being pr "with conclusive 
evidence ‘to prove it. The person 
who ts such a tale incurs a 
responsibility hardly second to that 
of the inventor. The vendor of 
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poison is equally guilty with the 
compounder. Now what precau- 
tion has Mrs. Stowe taken to ascer- 
tain, before publishing it to the 
world, whether the horrible tale of 
which she has become the confidant 
was a true story, a malignant false- 
hood, or the phantasm of a diseased 
brain? ‘Simply—none. It does 
not appear from her narrative that 
she ever addressed a single ques- 
tion to her informant, or made any 
inquiry whatever from any person 
before she published a story which 
must, as she well knew, inflict in- 
describable agony on the hearts of 
the living, defile the grave of the 
dead, and pollute every household 
in England with its abominations. 

One would have supposed that a 
tale so monstrous, so improbable, so 
contradictory to all the rules that 
govern the actions of human beings, 
unsupported by a single tittle of 
evidence, would at once have re- 
futed itself, and would not have 
found a single listener to give it a 
moment’s credence. Such, how- 
ever, strange to say, is not the case. 
Some persons have accepted the 
story ; and a duty is thus cast on 
every man who has a heart to feel 
indignation at the monstrous wick- 
edness of the calumny, not only on 
one of England’s greatest poets, 
but still more on the memory of a 
woman who lived honoured and 
beloved, and round whose grave 
affectionate memories have gather- 
ed for many years, to come forward 
and denounce the falsehood with 
tongue and pen. 

It may seem strange that we 
should have to remind our readers 
of some of the most elementary 

rinciples that govern all inquiries 
into the truth of facts, whether 
such — are judicial, histori- 
cal, or philosophical. Yet the pre- 
judices and passions which have 
attended upon the subject now under 
discussion render this necessary. 

The first of. these principles is, that 
it is incumbent on the party assert- 
ing a fact to prove it; and not on 
the: party denying that fact to dis- 


prove it; in other words, the onus 
probandi lies on the prosecutor. 

Secondly. In all criminal cases 
the presumption is in favour of 
innocence. 

Thirdly. When a witness gives 
two accounts of the same transac- 
tion inconsistent with or contra- 
dictory to each other, his evidence 
goes for nothing; for both cannot be 
true, though both may be false, and 
there is no preponderance of. testi- 
mony in favour of either. 

Fourthly. If a witness depones 
falsely as to the main facts, his 
evidence is unworthy of belief as to 
the minor circumstances of the 
case. 

We shall have to apply ‘these 
principles to the present case, and 
we beg the reader to keep them in 
mind. 

We have, in the article before 
alluded to, given our reasons for 
holding the character of Lord 
Byron to be a matter of public in- 
terest. We cannot agree with those 
who maintain that the poet may 
be considered as a separate entity 
from the man. It would be matter 
for shame and sorrow were it to be 
proved that Milton was a time- 
server, that Cowper was'a profli- 
gate, that Burns was cold-hearted 
and ungenerous, or that Scott was 
not equally remarkable for the vir- 
tues of his life as for the brilliancy 
and extent of his genius. But there 
is a still deeper interest at stake in 
this inquiry. The crime’ alleged 
necessarily involves the guilt of 
two persons. It.is impossible to 
sever the charge. Convict By- 
ron, and you equally convict his 
sister. Acquit one, and you acquit 
both. The accusation brought 
against Mrs. Leigh concerns ‘every 
woman who would guard her grave 
from insult and her memory from 
slander, when perhaps every tongue 
that could vindicate her reputation 
may be cold and silent as her own. 

If this kind of treason to society 
is tolerated, there is no knowing 
when it will stop. An attempt was 
once, made to soil the fair fame of 
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Martha Blount, and the offender 
was deservedly ‘‘made manute of 
for the top of Parnassus” by Byron 
himself. We may, perhaps, some 
day be told that Mary Unwin’s af- 
fection for Cowper was sensual, 
or that Charles Lamb’s life-long 
devotion to his unhappy sister 
was criminal, and his heroic self- 
sacrifice prompted by the foulest 
motives. 

Before entering upon the exami- 
nation$ of how.far Mrs. Stowe may 
have substantiated her charge, we 
would remind the reader that. the 
fact of this accusation being the 
one selected by Lady Byron, conclu- 
sively disposes of all the nameless 
suspicions, even more revolting, 
which, from her silence, have at- 
tached for more than half a century 
to the name of her husband. We 
are no longer fighting shadows, 
which change their form at every 
moment, like the malignant ’Efreet 
of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ who was 
now a scorpion, then an eagle, af- 
terwards a black cat, and, defeated 
in every shape, was at last reduced 
to a heap of filthy ashes. We have 
emerged into daylight, and have a 
specific charge to meet. That which 
Lady Byron denied to the earnest 
and repeated entreaties of her hus- 
band has been granted to us ; though 
the circumstances which attended 
and motives which prompted it, 
preclude us from feeling any grati- 
tude for the disclosure. 

Some of our readers may perhaps 
not know accurately who Mrs. Leigh 
was. She was the only child of 
Captain John Byron (the father of 
Lord Byfon) by his first wife, Bar- 
oness Conyers in her own right. 
After the death of Lady Conyers in 
1784, Captain Byron married Miss 
Catherine Gordon, a relation of the 
Earl of Huntley, the only child of 
this second marriage being the cele- 
brated Lord Byron, who: was: born 
on the 22d January 1788. As peer- 
ages are too polité to record »the 
age of ladies, we are unable to give 


the precise date of Mrs. Leigh’s 


birth ; but as her parents were mar- 


ried in 1779, and ‘her mother ‘died 
in January 1784, she must have 
been born some time between thos? 
two dates. She could not be less 
than four, and we believe was as 
much as eight, years older than. Lord 
Byron. In: August 1807 the Hon. 
Miss Byron married Col. Leigh. of 
the 10th Hussars. Seven children, 
born at various intervals between 
1808 and 1820, were the fruit of this 
marriage. Ool. Leigh died in May 
1850, and Mrs. Leigh survived him 
only a little more than a year, her 
death taking place in October 1851, 
after forty-four years of married 
life, ered by the. sorrows 
which are the lot of humanity, and 
of which a more than common 
number fell to her share. The con- 
stant, unvarying, and mutual affec- 
tion which existed between herself 
and her husband was known ‘to all 
her family and friends, and is at- 
tested by those who still survive, 
and whose memory extends to what 
is now so distant a period. . She 
numbered amongst her friends ‘wo- 
men éminent alike for their virtues 
and their rank, amongst-the most 
intimate of whom were the late 
Countess of Chichester, the vener- 
able Duchess-Dowager of Norfolk, 
and Lady Gertrude Sloane Stanley. 
She was cheered through life by 
the sympathy and affection, and 
followed to the grave by. the: re- 
spect, of all who knew her. Two.of 
her own children are still living. 
She was a second mother to those 
of a friend whose wife died young. 
In their minds all the holiest asso- 
ciations of childhood are blended 
with her memory. The accents of 
her voice and the expression of her 
countenance, as they lisped- their 
evening prayer at her knee, still 
come to their memory with a 
pure and holy light through the 
mists and vicissitudes of more than 
half a» century. Is it no crime to 
have wrung these hearts by pro- 
claiming this loathsome ‘lie of one 
they loved'so well? Is Mrs. Stowe 
so: utterly devoid of justice, truth, 
mercy, and'charity, that she greedily 
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swallowed this filthy tale without 
one word of inquiry—without 
doubt or hesitation—without seek- 
ing one particle of evidence in its 
support, and then basely sold it for 
“ thirty pieces of silver” ? 

Mrs. Stowe might perhaps fancy 
that the lapse of more than half a 
century, the death of nearly every 
one of those illustrious men whose 
friendship for Byron is matter of 
history, would secure her foul 
calumny from challenge. Hap- 
pily this is not so. e age of 
chivalry is not past. The blood 
that beat high on the field of 
Crecy, and that was freely, and, 
alas! fatally, poured out at the 
Alma, brooks no concealment, seeks 
no shield under a nom de plume. 
Mr. Delmé Radcliffe, in a letter 
which he has addressed to the edi- 
tor of the tar | Telegraph,’ and 
which does him the highest honour, 
at once denounced the “ True Story” 
as “a lie—an odious damned lie; 
upon my soul, @ lie—a wicked 
lie.” Such, he says, “is the burst 
of indignation with which Emilia 
repudiates the foul aspersion of 
Iago on the spotless fame of the 
gentle Desdemona. Such is the 
reply to Mrs. Stowe on the lips of 
all to whom the memory of Mrs. 
Leigh is dear; and dear must it 
be to all who knew her as I did.” 
Nurtured “under her wing, and 
having from childhood throughout 
her lifetime occupied a position 
little less than that of a son in her 
family.” 

Mrs. Stowe has assumed the char- 
acter, and taken upon herself the 
duties and responsibilities, of a 
public prosecutor. 

She deliberately arraigns Lord 
Byron and his sister, Mrs. Leigh, 
at the bar of public opinion, and 
charges them with the commission 
of a revolting crime in 1816. 

How does she prove her charge ? 
In what mode does she satisfy the 
first requirement which casts the 
onus probandi upon her? 

She says simply that Lady Byron 
told her so in the year 1856. In the 
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whole of Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ True Story,” 
which extends over twenty-nine oc- 
tavo pages, there is not to be found 
one single fact confirmatory of this 
assertion. That Mrs. Stowe is not 
the first person to whom Lady 
Byron has made this astounding 
statement we well know; that 
she has repeated it at various times 
during a period extending over 
many years, and to several people, 
cannot be disputed: but Mrs. Stowe 
is the first person, as far as we 
know, that has undertaken the 
responsibility of publishing the 
charge in such a form as that it 
could be met and answered, and 
its falsehood demonstrated. 

We distinctly challenge any one 
of Lady Byron’s advocates to pro- 
duce the slightest particle of evi- 
dence in support of her assertion. 

Lady Byron, therefore, being the 
sole witness (if witness she can be 
called, when her testimony consists 
of nothing but accusation), let us 
see how far her conduct has been 
consistent with her statement. 

We must go back to the period 
of Lady Byron’s marriage in Janu- 
ary 1815—and we would here refer 
our readers to the article which ap- 
peared in our July number last 
year for the events until the 
month of March following, when 
Lord and Lady Byron were the 
guests of Colonel and Mrs Leigh 
in Cambridgeshire. Whether this 
was the commencement of ‘the 
intimacy between Lady Byron and 
Mrs. Leigh, ‘or whether their ac- 
quaintance began at an earlier pe- 
riod, we are unable to say; but in 
the autumn of the same year Lady 
Byron selected Mrs. Leigh as a friend 
and companion, to be with her dur- 
ing her approaching confinement. 
It is impossible to suggest stron 
evidence than is afforded by this 
fact, that at that time no suspicion 
unfavourable to Mrs. Leigh could 
have crossed the mind of Lad 
Byron. Lady Noel being unavoid- 
ably prevented from joining Mrs. 
Leigh in the discharge of this duty, 
Mrs. Clermont (the original of ‘The 
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Sketch’) was sent to supply her 
place. Lady Byron was confined on 
the 10th of December. The child 
was christened shortly afterwards, 
Mrs. Leigh being her godmother. 

Whether Lord Byron was right or 
not in his suspicions of Mrs. Cler- 
mont, whether she availed herself 
of the opportunity afforded by Lady 
Byron’s confinement 


* To instil 
The angry essence of her deadly will,” 


it is impossible to say; but that 
something had occurred to disturb 
Lady Byron’s peace of mind, and 
that, whatever that something was, 
it did not affect her feelings or con- 
duct towards Mrs. Leigh, is conclu- 
sively shown by the following mys- 
terious letter, which was addressed 
by Lady Byron to Mrs. Leigh in the 
early part of January, whilst they 
were both in the same house to- 
gether : * 


“You will think me very foolish ; 
but I have tried two or three times, and 
cannot talk to you of your departure 
with a decent visage—so let me say 
one word in this way, to spare my phi- 
losophy. With the expectations which 
I have I never will nor can ask you to 
stay one moment longer than you are 
inclined to do. It would [be] the worst 
return forall I ever received from you. 
But in this at least I am ‘truth itself,’ 
when I say that whatever the situation 
may be, there is no one whose society 
is dearer to me, or can contribute more 
to my happiness. These feelings will 
not change under any circumstances, 
and I should be grieved if you did not 
understand them. Should you here- 
after condemn me, I shall not love you 
less. I will say no more, Judge for 
yourself about going or staying. I 
wish you to consider yourself, if you 
could be wise enough to do that for 
the first time in your life-—Thine, 

“A. 1, BY” 


Addressed on the cover “To the 
Hon. Mrs. Leigh.” 

Lady Byron left London on the 
15th of January, and immediately 
afterwards sent to her husband 
what is now generally known as the 
“dear Duck” letter, contemporane- 
ously with which she wrote to Mrs. 
Leigh, as follows :— 


“Krrpy Marzory, Jan. 16, 1816. 
(The day after she left London.) 
“My DEAREST A.,—It is my great 
comfort that you are in Piccadilly.” 


A week afterwards, she writes :— 


‘“*Krrpy Matrory, Jan, 23, 1816. 

“ DEAREST A.,—I know you feel for 
me as I do for you, and acim og Tam 
better understood than I think. You 
have been, ever since I knew you, my 
best comforter, and will so remain, un- 
less you grow tired of the office, which 
may well be.” 


And then in rapid succession 
came the following letters :— 

“Jan. 2%, 1816. 

“My DEAREST AvUGuUSTA,—Shall I 
still be your sister? I must ary my 
rights to be so considered ; but I don’t 
think that will make any difference in 
the kindness I have so uniformly ex- _ 
perienced from you.” 

‘“ Krepy Matzory, Feb. 3d, 1816. 

“ MY DEAREST AuUGUSTA,—You are 
desired by your brother to ask if my 
father has acted with my concurrence 
in proposing a separation. He has. It 
cannot be supposed that, in my present 
distressing situation, I am capable of 
stating in a detailed manner the rea- 
sons which will not only justify this 
measure, but compel me to take it ; 
and it never can be my wish to remem- 
ber unnecessarily [sic] those injuries 
for which, however deep, I feel no re- 
sentment. I will now only recall to 
Lord Byron’s mind his avowed and in- 
surmountable aversion to the married 
state, and the desire and determination 
he has expressed ever since its com- 





* As an attempt has been made to cast doubts on the genuineness of these 
letters, which first appeared in an article in the ‘Quarterly Review,’ of last 
November, we are glad to have this opportunity of stating, as we are author- 
ised to do, that the first, second, third, and last of the series are vouched for by 
the Earl of Chichester. The other three letters are derived from a source 
equally unimpeachable; but as we have not obtained a distinct authority to 


mention whence they come, we.must 


trust to their authenticity on the credit of 


wer the reader for the present to 
t 


e well-known writer of that article, 


of the editor and publisher of the ‘Quarterly Review,’ and of ourselves. 
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mencement to free himself from that 
yap a as finding it quite insupport- 
able, though candidly acknowledging 
that no effort of duty or affection has 
been wanting on my . Hehas too 
painfully convinced me that all these 
attempts to contribute towards his 
happiness were wholly useless, and 
most unwelcome to him. I enclose 
this letter to my father, wishing it to 
receive his sanction.—Ever yours most 


affectionately, A. I. Byron.” 


Feb. 4, 1816. 
“T hope, my dear A., that you would 
on no account withhold from your bro- 
ther the letter which I sent yesterday, 
in answer to yours, written by his de- 
sire; particularly as one which I have 
received from himself to-day renders it 
still more important that he should 
know the contents of that addressed to 
you.—I am, in haste and not very well, 

yours most affectionately, 
“ A. I. BYRON.” 


*“ Krepy Matuory, Feb, 14, 1816. 
“The present sufferings of all may 
yet be repaid in blessings. Do not de- 
spair absolutely, dearest; and leave 
me but enough of your interest to af- 
ford you any consolation, by partaking 
of that sorrow which I am most un- 
happy to cause thus unintentionally. 
You will be of my opinion hereafter, 
and at present your bitterest reproach 
would be forgiven; though Heaven 
knows you have considered me more 
than a thousand would have done— 
more than anything but my affection 
for B., one most dear to you, could de- 
serve. I must not remember these 
feelings. Farewell! God bless you 

from the bottom of my heart. aa 
ws &. 3B” 


Mrs. Leigh remained with her 
brother in Piccadilly until after the 
first week in March, when she re- 
moved to the rooms in St. James’s 
Palace, which she held as one of 
the ladies attached to the Court 
of Queen Charlotte. Preparations 
were being then made for the ap- 
proaching marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte. Lord Byron left Eng- 
land about the middle of April. 
From the day that Lady Byron left 
her husband under the same roof 
with his sister, until the day he left 
his country for ever—a period of 
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more than three months—Lady By- 
ron kept up an uninterrupted inter- 
course of the most affectionate kind 
with Mrs. Leigh, not only in the cor- 
respondence, of which we have given 
some specimens, but in repeated per- 
sonal interviews; and subsequently 
to Lord Byron’s departure, the same 
kind of intercourse, both by letter 
and personally, in London and dur- 
ing visits in the country, continued 
up to the time of Lord Byron’s 
death, which occurred in 1824, 
About two years after that event, 
Lady Byron introduced a near rela- 
tive, the present Major Noel, then a 
oung man just going up to Cam- 
bridge, to Mrs. Leigh, who was living 
in St. James’s Palace, and who gave 
him introductions to her Cambridge- 
shire friends. We have Major Noel’s 
authority for this anecdote. 

We now turn to the statement 
made by Lady Byron to Lady Anne 
Barnard—at what period it does not 
very clearly appear, but certainly 
within two years after the separa- 
tion, and communicated by Lord 
Lindsay to the ‘Times’ in a letter 
dated 3d September—and what do 
we find? A totally different charge 
—not only utterly inconsistent with 
Mrs. Stowe’s story, but contradictory 
toit. The charge made to Lady Anne 
Barnard was that Lord Byron was 
in the habit of spending his evenings 
in “‘ the haunts of vice.” Everybody 
knows what that means. Lady By- 
ron told Lady Anne Barnard that 
she “kept his sister” (the very sis- 
ter against whom this revolting 
charge is now made) “as much with 
him as possible,” evidently meaning 
that she did so as a check upon her 
husband’s alleged profligacy. She 
expressed astonishment at his 
avowals of remorse for these alleged 
transgressions being made “ though 
his sister was present.” It is impos- 
sible to read Lady Anne Barnard’s 
narrative without seeing that Lady 
Byron at that time represented Mrs. 
Leigh as exercising a purifying 
and restraining influence over her 
brother. 

We will not insult the intellect 
of our readers by adding one word 
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to this conclusive evidence. It is 
morally impossible that these letters 
could have been addressed and this 
line of conduct pursued by Lady 
Byron towards a woman whom she 
believed to have been carrying on 
an incestuous intercourse with her 
husband. 

Dr. Lushington’s letter has always 
been the chief card in the hands of 
Lady Byron’s advocates. It has 
been supposed that Dr. Lushington 
knew all the circumstances, and by 
this letter gave his sanction to 
the whole of Lady Byron’s conduct 
in the-affair of the separation. It 
will be well, therefore, to examine 
what ground there is for this as- 
sumption, what part Dr. Lushington 

layed in the transaction, and what 
his letter really was. 

Dr. Lushington was Lady Byron’s 
counsel. He was first consulted 
after Lady Byron had left London 
in January, 1816. He says, “ I was 
originally consulted by Lady Noel 
on your behalf whilst you were in 
the country.” * 

Lady Byron states that she had 
empowered her mother to take 
legal opinions on a written state- 
ment drawn up by herself. t 

Lady Noel upon this consulted 
Dr. Lushington, then a young advo- 
cate rising into practice. We do not 
know the exact age of the venerable 
lawyer ; but as these events occurred 
fifty-three years ago, and he still 
happily survives, we may fairly 
reckon that he was not at this 
time much above five-and-thirty 
years of age, which at the bar is 
considered young. The advice 
which he gave was that a recon- 
ciliation was practicable, and this 
was accompanied by an offer of 
his assistance towards effecting 
that object. Lady Noel left, hav- 


ing received this very judicious 
advice. A fortnight passed, and 
then Lady Byron in person sought 
an interview with Dr. vores 
Then says Dr. Lushington: “TIT was 
for the first time informed by you 
of facts utterly unknown, as I have 
no doubt, to Sir Ralph and Lady 
Noel. On receiving this informa- 
tion, my opinion was entirely 
changed ; I considered a recon- 
ciliation impossible. I declared 
my opinion, and added that, if 
such an idea should be entertained, 
I could not, either professionally or 
otherwise, take any part towards 
effecting it.” Such are Dr. Lush- 
ington’s words in a letter written 
in 1830, in reply to a request from 
Lady Byron that he would state 
what he recollected of the circum- 
stances attending her consultation 
with him. 

It is a trite saying, that the opin- 
ion is worth nothing without the 
case. Till we know what Lady 
Byron told Dr. Lushington, it is 
impossible that we should estimate 
the value of the advice she received. 
As to this, Dr. Lushington has 
hitherto observed the most pro- 
found silence. No rumour has ever 
reached the outer world as to what 
this secret communication was that 
could be traced to him. Whether 
he will consider that the chain of 
professional confidence still binds 
his tongue we know not, but until 
he gives utterance we are driven to 
an analysis of such facts as are in 
our possession to assist us in arriv- 
ing at a conclusion as to what that 
communication was. Lady Byron, 
at various times, and ultimately to 
Mrs. Stowe, has unquestionably as- 
serted that incest with his sister 
was the cause of her separation 
from her husband. Did she state 





* Life of Byron, p. 662. In a note to “ Don Juan,” canto i. st. xxvii., a paren- 
thesis is filled up with the name of Dr. Lushington where Lord Byron had evi- 
dently merely said “a lawyer.” It is but justice to Dr. Lushington to point out 
the error committed in attributing to him the very unprofessional act there al- 
luded to. Dr. Lushington’s own letter is conclusive that he was not the person 


who so misconducted himself. 


+ Lady Byron’s Remarks; Life of Byron, p. 662. 
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this, or some other reason, to Dr. 
Lushington in 1816 as the ground 
of her determination to separate 
from her husband? If she stated 
that this was the cause, her letters 
written to Mrs. Leigh at the very 


same time, her statement made to. 


Lady Anne Barnard immediately 
afterwards, and her whole course 
of conduct subsequently, prove, in- 
contestably, either that she was 
stating to Dr. Lushington what she 
knew to be false, or that she was 
guilty of an amount of duplicity 
which is not only wholly incredible, 
but which, if it could be believed, 
would deprive her of all right to be 
treated as a witness worthy of belief. 

On the other hand, if she as- 
signed a different cause to Dr. Lush- 
ington, she either spoke falsely to 
him, or she has spoken falsely to 
Mrs. Stowe and her other confi- 
dants. From .one horn or the 
other of this dilemma escape is 
impossible. Each is equally de- 
structive of all reliance on Lady 
Byron’s testimony. Which is 


most disgraceful it is difficult to 
say. Mistake in this case is im- 


possible. Mrs. Stowe may have 
embellished Lady Byron’s narra- 
tive, but that incest committed 
with Mrs. Leigh during the period 
of Lady Byron’s cohabitation with 
her husband, known at that period 
to Lady Byron to have been so 
committed, was asserted by Lady 
Byron to have been the cause and 
justification of the separation, there 
can be no doubt. 

Lady Byron has unquestionably 
told this story to other persons 
besides Mrs. Stowe, though at what 
period she began to do so we 
are unable to state with accuracy ; 
and we see no valid ground for 
supposing that she told any other 
to Dr. Lushington. It is amply 
sufficient to account for his change 
of opinion; and that being so, we 
think we should not be justified on 
mere conjecture in suspecting Lady 
Byron of the complicated and im- 
probable guilt of having given birth 
to another fabrication equally as 
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monstrous as that with which Mrs, 
Stowe has disgusted the world. 

We do not assert with any confi- 
dence that this is so. In treading 
on a soil so fertile in mendacity, we 
may easily lose our way in a thicket 
of falsehoods, but the most simple 
solution seems to us to be the fol- 
lowing :— 

Lady Byron, we doubt not, told 
her mother that her husband had 
been guilty of infidelity, and told 
her no more. Dr. Lushington, 
upon receiving this statement from 
Lady Noel, gave the advice which 
any one but a pettifogging lawyer 
who sought to inflame a quarrel 
would give under such circum- 
stances. 

Lady Byron, then, relying, as the 
result has proved she might safely 
rely, on Dr. Lushington’s secrecy, 
makes the damning addition that 
the partner of his guilt was his 
sister. It may naturally occur to 
the reader to ask, Why did not Dr. 
Lushington require proof of the 
truth of Lady Byron’s statement 
before giving his opinion on it? 
The answer is obvious to any pro- 
fessional man. Dr. Lushington was 
asked for his opinion on a given 
statement of facts. Lady Byron 
was responsible for the truth of 
those facts, not Dr. Lushington. 
He was not asked, Are such and 
such circumstances sufficient to 
warrant me in coming to the con- 
clusion that my husband has been 
guilty of such a crime ? but, Assum- 
ing that he has committed it, am I 
required any longer to continue co- 
habitation with him. Dr. Lushing- 
ton, as Lady Byron’s counsel, was 
bound to receive her statement, and 
might well believe that she would 
not make so revolting a charge 
without conclusive proofs to sup- 
port it, into which it was not his 
duty to inquire. 

Who could suppose that at the 
very time that Lady Byron was 
making this horrible charge against 
Mrs. Leigh in the secrecy of Dr. 
Lushington’s chambers, she was 
addressing her as her “dearest 
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Augusta,” telling her that it was 
her ‘great comfort” that she was 
in Piccadilly with her brother, 
imploring her still to consider her 
“as a sister,” and “blessing her 
from the bottom of her heart”! ! 
Yet such is the fact. Having at- 
tained her object, she preserved 
the most obdurate silence for a 
time. When Lord Byron was dead, 
when his Memoirs were burned, she 
began to whisper into willing and 
credulous ears the malignant calum- 
ny which has been crawling about 
the world for years, like some 
loathsome reptile, until at last it 
has blundered into daylight only to 
be crushed. 

This appears to us to be the hy- 
pothesis most consistent with all 
the known facts of the case. We 
do not deny that it is possible that 
the same mind which produced 
this wicked fabrication may have 
given birth to another as foul and 
unnatural; but until Dr. Lushing- 
ton breaks silence, or we have some- 
thing more in support of such a 
suggestion than the vaguest conjec- 
ture, we shall adhere to the belief 
that Lady Byron told Dr. Lushing- 
ton in 1816 the same story in its 
main facts that she told Mrs. Stowe 
in 1856. 

It has been frequently urged that 
Lord Byron’s repeated assertion, 
that he was ignorant of what was 
imputed to him, must have been 
false ; and it is argued that, had he 
not been conscious of some deep 
criminality, he would have sought 
to compel Lady Byron’s return to 
his bed by instituting a suit for 
the restoration of conjugal rights. 
There are two answers to this argu- 
ment. In the first place, the en- 
forcement of the legal rights of a 
husband upon the person of a te- 
luctant wife by the strong arm of 
the law is a proceeding revolting 
to the mind of every man who has 
risen above the rank of a savage. 
The suggestion even of a resort to 
such a course is worthy of a Hot- 
tentot. Secondly, it is not impos- 
sible that Byron might be conscious 
of such irregularities as would have 
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barred such a suit; and it must be 
remembered that any transgression 
of this kind, though it might be such 
as even the stern moralist Johnson 
declared it was a wife’s duty to for- 
give, would have been sufficient for 
that purpose. 

The present discussion has hap- 
pily brought to light two pieces of 
evidence which put the question of 
Lord Byron’s sincerity beyond the 
possibility of doubt. At-the time 
of the separation, Lord Broughton, 


‘then Mr. Hobhouse, acted as Lord 


Byron’s friend; Mr. Wilmot Hor- 
ton and, if we are not mistaken, 
the late Sir Francis Doyle, acting 
for Lady Byron. The following 


memorandum from a lady of a con- 
versation with Lord Broughton 
has been furnished by Lord Lind- 
say, who thus makes himself re- 
sponsible for its genuineness, to 
the ‘Times’ :— 


“ Six or seven years ago, when Lord 
Broughton’s remarkable memory was 
as good as ever, he said to me most 
earnestly, ‘Mrs. ——, when I was ap- 
pointed (or desired) by Byron to ex- 
amine matters with Lady Byron's 
friends, I wrote down every vice, and 
sin, and crime, and horror, in short, of 
which a human being can be capable ; 
and I said, “Now I shall not stir in 
this business till you tell me whether 
you accuse him of any of these things, 
and which of them it is.” And the 
answer was, “It is none of these things.” 
Then I said, “ What is it?” But they 
never would say.’ 

“ After a pause, Lord Broughton con- 
tinued: ‘I said to Byron, “ Byron! 
what isit?” He said, “I give you my 
word I don’t know (or, I know no more 
than you do).” I said, “Have you 
ever been unkind or harsh to her ?” He 
said, “Only once, and I’ll tell you 
about it. One day in the middle of my 
trouble” (‘money trouble he meant,’ 
said Lord Broughton), “I came into 
the room and went up to the fire; she 
was standing before it, and said, ‘Am 
I in your way?’ I answered, ‘ Yes, 
you are!’ with emphasis. She burst 
into tears, and left the room. I hopped 
up-stairs as quickly as I could” (Poor 
fellow!’ said Lord Broughton, ‘ you 
know how lame he was’) “ and begged 
her parden most humbly ; and that was 
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the only time I spoke really harshly to 
er.” > 

“ Lord Broughton laid great stress on 
the words most humbly. He spoke of 
Lord Byron with pity and tenderness, 
and evidently believed in what he 
told him.” 


We have ourselves received the 
same account, in all its material 
facts, from Lord Broughton through 
a channel of the highest and most 
unimpeachable character. Indeed 
he made no secret either of his 
own inability to obtain any specific 
charge, or of his perfect belief in 
Lord Byron’s sincerity. But the 
evidence does not stop here. Mr. 
Murray, the son and successor of 
Lord Byron’s friend and publisher, 
has given to the public a more 
formal and absolutely conclusive 
testimony of the fact. 


“ The following document is printed 
as a contribution to literary history. It 
was drawn up by Lord Byron in Au- 
gust, 1817, while Mr. Hobhouse was 
staying with him at La Mira, near Ven- 
ice, and given to Mr. Matthew Gregory 
Lewis for circulation among friends in 
England. It was found amongst Mr. 
Lewis’s papers after his death, and is 
now in the possession of Mr. Murray. 

“ The document speaks for itself suf- 
ficiently to need no comment on our 


part. 

“ It-has been intimated to me, that 
the persons understood to be the legal 
advisers of Lady Byron have declared 
‘ their lips to be sealed wp’ on the cause 
of the separation between herand my- 
self. If their lips are sealed up, they 
are not sealed up by me, and the great- 
est favour they can confer upon me 
will be to open them. From the first hour 
in which I was apprised of the inten- 
tions of the Noel family to the last com- 
munication between Lady Byron and 
myself in the character of wife and 
husband (a period of some months) I 
called repeatedly and in vain for a 
statement of their or her charges, and 
it was chiefly in consequence of Lady 
Byron’s claiming (in a letter still ewist- 
ing) @ promise on my part to consent to 
a separation if such was really her wish, 
that I consented at all ; this claim, and 
the exasperating and inexpiable man- 
ner in which their object was pursued, 
which rendered it next to an impossi- 


bility that two persons so divided could 
ever be reunited, induced me reluctant- 
ly then, and repentantly still, to sign 
the deed, which I shall be —most 
happy—to cancel, and go before any 
tribunal which may discuss the business 
in the most public manner. 

“ Mr. Hobhouse made this proposition 
on my part—viz., to abrogate all prior 
intentions, and go into Court—the » 
day before the separation was ; 
and it was declined by the other party, 
as so the publication of the correspon- 
dence during the previous discussion. 
Those propositions I beg here to repeat, 
and to call wpon her and hers to say 
their worst, pledging myself to meet 
their allegations—whatever they may 
be—and only too happy to be informed 
at last of their real nature. 

(Signed) “ Byron. 

“August 9, 1817. 

“P.S.—I have been, and am now, 
utterly ignorant of what description 
her allegations, charges, or whatever 
name they may have assumed, are ; and 
am as little aware for what purpose 
they have been kept back—unless it was 
to sanction the most infamous calum- 
nies by silence. 

(Signed) “ Byron. 

“La Mira, near Venice,” * 


The attempts that have been 


made to obtain confirmation of Mrs. 
Stowe’s story by identifying Lord 
Byron with Manfred are too child- 
ish to deserve a serious answer. 
Did anybody ever charge on Mas- 
singer the crimes of Mallefort, or 
on Otway the abominations of 
Polydore? It may be well for the 
memory of Shakespeare that his 
wife survived him, and that the 
critics have been left to contend 
amongst themselves whether his 
bequest to her of his ‘“‘ second-best 
bed” was a studied insult, implying 
that some one else had shared the 
best, or whether it was an indica- 
tion of tender affection, that par- 
ticular piece of furniture being 
endeared to him by the recollection 
of the chaste loves of their early 
life; otherwise some wiseacres 
might have identified him with 
Othello, with just as good ground 
as it is now sought to identify 
Byron with Manfred. 

It remains to say a few words 
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on the most culpable recklessness 
that Mrs. Stowe has shown in mak- 
ing assertions which a reference to 
the most ordinary authority would 
have shown her were altogether 
erroneous. 

We will select a few examples :— 

At p. 889 she speaks of Lady 
Byron’s married life as extending 
over a period of ‘‘ two years.” 

The marriage took place on the 
9d of January 1815 ; Lady Byron left 
her home on the 15th January 1816 
—exactly one year and thirteen days 
after her marriage. 

At page 394 she speaks of the 
“few years” after Lord Byron’s 
death, during which “the life of 
this frail delicate creature” (Lady 
Byron) ‘‘ upon earth was a miracle 
of mingled weakness and strength.” 

Lord Byron died in 1824, and 
Lady Byron in 1860, so that the 
“few years” of her widowhood 
were thirty-six—exactly equal to 
the whole life of her husband! 

At page 393 Mrs. Stowe asserts 
that Lady Byron’s daughter ‘ mar- 
ried a man of fashion, and ran a 
brilliant course as a gay woman of 
fashion.” The husband of Lady 
Byron’s daughter is well known 
asa man of extensive reading, fond 
of literary and scientific inquiries, 
and of the society-of men eminent 
in such pursuits. He would pro- 
bably smile at finding a character 
ascribed to him which he has cer- 
tainly never publicly shown any 
ambition of assuming. Perhaps 
a similarity of name may have led 
Mrs. Stowe to confound the Earl of 
Lovelace with the hero of Richard- 
son’s famous novel. 

At page 389 Mrs. Stowe says 
that ‘‘ Moore tells us that about this 
time” (7. ¢., shortly before the sepa- 
ration) ‘Byron was often drunk 
day after day with Sheridan.” 

Moore tells us nothing of the 
kind. The only shadow of foun- 
dation for this reckless assertion 
is a letter from Byron to Moore, 
dated: Oct. 81, 1815, in which he 

ives an account of a party at which 
heridan got drunk, and Douglas 


Kinnaird and Byron had to con- 
duct him “down a d——d cork- 
screw staircase, which had certainly 
been constructed before the dis- 
covery of fermented liquors, and 
to which no legs, however crooked, 
could possibl accommodate them- 
selves.” ‘‘ We deposited him,” says 
Lord Byron, “‘ safeat home, where his 
man, evidently used to the business, 
waited to receive him in the hall.’ 
Pretty good proof that, though 
Sheridan was, Byron was not, 

even though he “carried away much 
wine,” and “his last hour or so 
was all hiccup and happiness.” 

The slightest care, or reference 
to the commonest authorities, would 
have prevented these misstate- 
ments, had there been any desire 
on the part of Mrs. Stowe to ob- 
serve truth or accuracy. But far 
worse is the garbling of the account 
of the deathbed of Lord Byron, 
and of his*last words to his faith- 
ful servant, Fletcher. Mrs. Stowe 
must have had the only authentic 
account (that given by Parry, and 
printed in Moore’s ‘Life of Byron’) 
before her; and it is impossible to 
account for the suggestio falsi, 
no less than the suppressio veri, 
of which she has been guilty, ex- 
cept on the ground of wilful and 
deliberate falsehood. 

We now come to the considera- 
tion of the second count of Mrs. 
Stowe’s indictment; or, in other 
words, having disposed of the 
felony, we may proceed to in- 
quire into the misdemeanour. 

The charge now shapes itself 
as follows: That having married 
Miss Milbanke, in the hope that she 
would be “the cloak and accom- 
plice” of an abominable crime, 
Lord Byron forthwith, even be- 
tween the solemnisation and the 
consummation of their union, be- 
gan to treat her with the vulgar 
brutality of a drunken coster- 
monger, and continued that course 
of conduct up to the time of their 
separation. 

ere again Lady Byron is the 
only witness. What is her testi- 
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mony worth? First, let us apply 
the fourth principle which we have 
laid down. We have shown con- 
clusively that her evidence is 
utterly unworthy of belief as to 
the principal charge. It follows 
that it is equally worthless to esta- 
blish the minor offence. It is not 
to be expected that after the lapse 
of fifty-three years, living testimony 
should be at hand to show on what 
terms a particular married couple 
lived with each other; yet it does 
happen that in this case there is 
even at this period sufficient to 
show the absurdity of the charge. 
The marriage took place on the 
2d-January. After spending about 
three weeks at Halnaby, Lord and 
Lady Byron returned to Seaham, 
where they remained until the 9th 
of March with Sir Ralph and Lady 
Noel. It was during this time that 
Lord Byron wrote the letters which 
we quoted in a former article, and 
which negative in the clearest man- 
ner the idea of any discomfort hav- 
ing existed at that time. We dis- 


tinctly challenge the advocates of 
Lady Byron to produce a single 
particle of contemporaneous evi- 
dence from her correspondence to 
the contrary. The ridiculous story 


which Mrs. Stowe quotes from 
another scandalous female pen, of 
Lady Byron having alighted from 
the carriage on her wedding-day 
“with a countenance and frame 
agonised and listless with evident 
horror and despair,” has been dis- 
tinctly negatived by her own maid, 
who was with her, who is still liv- 
ing, and who, though she certainly 
entertains no friendly feeling to- 
wards Lord Byron, states that she 
saw the bride alight from the car- 
riage “buoyant and happy as a 
bride should be.” 

Thackeray has often remarked 
on the ordeal which a man has to 
undergo from the inquisitor who 
stands behind his chair at dinner 
and the jury who sit upon his 
character in the servants’ hall. 
Mrs. Stowe’s “True Story” has 
aroused one of these keen ob- 
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servers to denounce its falsehood, 
Mr. William Child, who has ad- 
dressed a letter to the editor of 
the ‘Daily Telegraph,’ was a ser- 
vant at Newstead, where his aunt 
was housekeeper from the year 
1800 until Lord Byron sold the 
estate, when he continued in the 
service of Colonel Wildman ag 
gamekeeper. He has exchanged 
the perilous duty of maintaining 
nightly combats with the poachers 
of Nottingham, in the wilds of 
Sherwood Forest, for the more 
peaceful occupation of representing 
the majesty of the law, and striking 
terror into the souls of unruly 
urchins in Golden Square, where 
he enjoys an old age which is “like 
a lusty winter, frosty but kindly.” 

We have ourselves conversed with 
this “‘honest chronicler,” and can 
bear witness to the indignation with 
which he repudiates the slanders 
on his master, and the warmth and 
earnestness with which he expa- 
tiates on his generosity and kind- 
ness to every one around him (in- 
cluding the dumb animals which 
formed a part of his establishment), 
and every quality the very reverse 
of what Mrs. Stowe would have us 
believe constituted his character. 
It is well worthy of note also, as 
confirming the peculiar weakness 
of Byron (a weakness which he 
shared with many, and amongst 
them with one of the best men and 
best judges that ever adorned the 
English Bench) to indulge in the 
“‘ fanfaronnade des vices qu’il n’avait 
pas,” that he utterly denies the 
debaucheries of which Newstead is 
supposed to have been the scene, 
and which are so vividly portrayed 
in the opening stanzas of ‘Childe 
Harold,” but which he declares had 
no existence except in the imagina- 
tion of the poet. 

When Dr. Ireland, the Dean of 
Westminster, and annotator of 
Massinger, refused to admit the 
statue of Byron, which now adorns 
the library of Trinity College, to 
the sanctuary of the Abbey, on 
the ground that the poet was too 
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impure and profane to be fit com- 
pany for Dryden and Congreve; and 
when the Bishop of London backed 
the intolerance of the Dean in de- 
fiance of the protest of hundreds, 
amongst whom were men eminent 
no less for their spotless character 
than for their brilliant abilities and 
high position—of Scott, of Peel, of 
Rogers, Campbell, Moore, Brougham, 
Denman, Macintosh, Jeffrey, Lock- 
hart, the Dukes of Bedford and 
Devonshire, and many more— 
the late Lord Broughton, then Sir 
John Cam Hobhouse, in a few elo- 
quent and indignant pages, gave 
expression to the feelings of indig- 
nation which such a display of nar- 
rowness and bigotry was well cal- 
culated to excite. Now if any man 
was qualified to judge fairly of the 
character of Lord Byron, Lord 
Broughton was that man. He was 
the chosen comrade of his youth, 
the companion of his early travel, 
the associate of his short and bril- 
liant career of popularity, and his 
steadfast friend when the tide 
turned and the unreasoning world 
sought to overwhelm him with ob- 
loquy. Upon Lord Broughton’s 
own character, public or private, no 
breath of slander has ever rested. 
He was a keen and experienced ob- 
server of men. He writes, not in 
the fervour of youth under the 
impulse of feelings excited by a 
recent event, but at the mature age 
of fifty-eight, and when — 
years had passed since the deat 

of Lord Byron, and, be it remem- 
bered, with a full knowledge of the 
contents of the suppressed memoirs ; 
and here is his testimony to what 
he was :— 


“Lord Byron had hard measure dealt 
to him in his lifetime, but he did not 
die without leaving behind him friends 
—deeply and affectionately attached 
friends—whom the bishop himself 
would despise if they suffered this at- 
tack to pass unnoticed. Those friends, 
however, do not prefer their late much- 
loved associate to truth—they would 
not sacrifice the best interests of so- 
ciety at the shrine even of his surpass- 
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ing fame. They were not blind tothe 
defects of his c¢ er, nor of his 
writings, but they know that some of 
the gravest accusations levelled against 
him had no foundation: in fact ; and 
perhaps the time may come when jus- 
tice may be done to the dead without 
injury to the feelings of the living. 
Even now it may be permitted to say 
something of him, and it will be said 
by one who perhaps knew him as well 
as he was known by any human being. 

“Lord Byron had failings—many 
failings, certainly—but he was un- 
tainted with any of the baser vices ; 
and his virtues—his good qualities— 
were all of the higher order. He was 
honourable and open in all his deal- 
ings; he was generous, and he was 
kind. He was affected by the distress, 
and, rarer still, he was pleased with 
the prosperity of others. Tender- 
hearted he was to a degree not usual 
with our sex, and he shrunk with 
feminine sensibility from the sight of 
cruelty. He was true-spoken—he was 
affectionate—he was very brave, if 
that be any praise ; but his courage 
was not the effect of physical coolness 
or indifference to danger; on the con- 
trary, he entertained apprehensions 
and adopted precautions, of which he 
made no secret and was by no: means 
ashamed. His calmness and presence 
of mind in the hour of peril were the 
offspring of reflection and of a fixed 
resolution to act becomingly and well. 
He was alive to every indication of 
good feeling in others—a generous or 
noble sentiment, a trait of tenderness 
or devotion, not only in real but in 
imaginary characters, affected him 
deeply—even to tears. He was, both 
by his habits and his nature, incapable 
of any mean compliance, any undue 
submission towards those who com- 
mand reverence and exact flattery 
from men of the highest genius ; and 
praise of his writ- 
ings, as it was one of the merits of his 
conversation, that he threw no lustre 
on any exploit, however brilliant, any 
character, however exalted, which had 
not contributed to the happiness or 
welfare of mankind. 

“Lord Byron was totally free from 
envy and from jealousy, and, both in 

ublic and in private, spoke of the 
iterary merits of his contemporaries in 
terms which did justice to them and 
honour to himself. He was well aware 
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of his own great reputation ; but he 
was neither vainglorious nor over- 
bearing, nor attached to his produc- 
tions even that value which was uni- 
versally granted to them, and which 
they will probably for ever maintain. 

“Of his lesser qualities very little 
need be said, because his most invete- 
rate detractors have done justice to his 

wers of pleasing, and to the irresist- 
ible charm of his general deportment. 
There was indeed something about 
him not to be definitely described, but 
almost universally felt, which capti- 
vated those around him, and impressed 
them, in spite of occasional distrust, 
with an attachment not only friendly, 
but fixed. Part of this fascination may 
doubtless be ascribed to the entire self- 
abandgnment, the incautious, it may 
be said the dangerous sincerity of his 
private conversation; but his very 
weaknesses were amiable, and, as has 
been said of a portion of his virtues, 
were of a feminine character—so that 
the affection felt for him was as that 
for a favourite and sometimes froward 
sister. 

“In mixed society Lord Byron was 
not talkative, neither did he attempt 
to surprise by pointed or by humorous 
remarks; but in all companies he held 
his own, and that, too, without unbe- 
coming rivalry with his seniors in age 
and reputation, and without any offen- 
sive condescension towards his inferior 
associates. In more familiar inter- 
course he was a gay companion and a 
free, but never transgressed the bounds 
of good-breeding even for a moment. 
Indeed he was, in the best sense of the 
word, a gentleman.”—‘ Remarks on the 
Exclusion of Lord Byron’s Monument 
from Westminster Abbey,’ p. 42. 


To add to this testimony would 
be but to weaken its effect. Such 
was Lord Byron. The time (anti- 
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cipated by Lord Broughton) when 
justice could be done to the dead 
has arrived, though in a mode that 
could little be expected. The at- 
tempt to give form and substance 
to the foul calumnies which have 
for half a century been floating 
about the world against Lord Byron 
has ended in their complete and 
triumphant refutation. The char- 
acter of Mrs. Leigh stands forth 
pure and unsullied. As to Mrs, 
Stowe, one universal cry of indig- 
nation has arisen on both sides of 
the Atlantic. All who glory in the 
fame of Byron—all who revere the 
memory of Mrs. Leigh—all, and 
they were not few, who were at- 
tached by the ties of friendship to 
Lady Byron herself—all who would 
guard the purity of home from pol- 
lution, and the sanctity of the grave 
from outrage—have joined in one 
unanimous chorus of condemna- 
tion. With regard to Lady Byron, 
who shall read the riddle which her 
conduct now presents? Did she 
believe the hideous tale she told? 
Was she the wilful fabricator of the 
monstrous calumny, or was she her- 
self the victim of insane delusions? 
Is her memory to be regarded with 
the deepest abhorrence or the most 
profound compassion? These are 
questions to which it is impossible 
at present to give a satisfactory 
answer. It may be that the reply 
is to be found amongst the papers 
left behind by herself. Whether 
those to whom they are intrusted 
will make them public we know 
not. Till then, though the ques- 
tions most interesting to the public 
are set at rest for ever, the “‘ Byron 
mystery” is not completely solved. 








